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THE  LEADERS  OF  TOMORROW  are  the  Barnard 
women  of  today.  And  they  are  depending  on  us  all.  ^ 
Our  college  ranks  third  in  the  nation,  for  the  most 
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-t  Barnard 
I have  been  able  to  express  the  best 
of  myself...  to  aim  high  and  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  my  goals.  ” 


recent  decade,  among  all  four-year  institutions  in  the 
number  of  its  graduates  who  receive  Ph.D.s  and  fifth  in 
the  number  of  women  graduates  who  enter  medical 
school,  Barnard  stands  for  excellence  and 
opportunity.  And  with  your  support  Barnard  will 
remain  a leader  in  womens  education,  Our  1993-94 
Annual  Fund  goal  is  $2.25  million,  ^b  If  you  have  not 
yet  contributed  to  the  Fund  please  act  now.  All  gifts  are 
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important.  Yours  will  make  a difference. 


realize  what  a special 
place  Barnard  is.  I’ve  come  to  love 
the  process  of  learning  and 
have  met  many  amazing  women, 
some  of  whom  will  remain  my 
closest  friends  for  life.  ” 
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Kudos  for  Brenda 

Congratulations  on  the  splendid  Winter 
issue.  The  layout  is  stunning,  all  the  articles 
fascinating.  1 especially  appreciate  the  extract 
from  Brenda  Ueland’s  autobiography.  I had  not 
known  of  her  before. 

Mary  Lee  Baranger  (Fuhr)  ’52 
New  York,  New  York 

What  a delight  and  a pleasure  to  read  your 
well'written  article  on  The  World  According  to 
Me,  by  Brenda  Ueland.  1 have  read  so  many 
articles  from  Barnard  Magazine,  hut  this  one  is 
right  on  time. 

Barbara  Tatum 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  writer  is  a former  member  of  the  public 
relations  staff  at  Barriard. 

I’m  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  great  piece 
on  Brenda  Ueland — that  you  had  the  imagina- 
tion  to  have  this  writer  in  Barriard  Magazine. 
I’ve  read  everything  1 can  find  on  and  frcsm 
Brenda  Ueland — what  a super  character  she 
was — and  full  of  courage  and  good  sense!  I’m 
wondering  if  you’ll  think  of  doing  another  such 
piece  on  an  equally  “far-out”  and  wonderful 
person,  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  who  was  at 
Barnard  from  1925-1927.  Zora  Neale  Hurston’s 
autobiography.  Dust  Tracks  on  a Road,  displays 
the  kind  of  free  spirit  that  Brenda  Ueland 
admired — maybe  they  knew  one  another  in 

NYC! 

Susan  Weaver  ’46 
Plainfield,  Vermont 

You  read  our  mind!  The  Summer  issue  of 
Barnard  Magazine  will  include  a feature  on 
Hurston  by  Barnard  adjunct  associate  professor  of 
English,  playwright,  and  author  Thulani  Davis  ’70. 

Barnard  Magazine  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  We 
try  to  print  all  that  we  receive.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  letters  that  address  the  content  of  the  magazine.  We  re- 
quest that  letters  he  limited  to  200  words,  arid  we  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  letters  for  style,  clarity  and  length. 


Making  a Difference  . . . continued 

In  a few  weeks,  1 shall  be  graduating  from 
Barnard.  Although  I am  sad  to  leave.  I’m  excit- 
ed to  become  an  alumna.  Since  the  publication 
of  “Making  a Difference”  in  the  Winter  issue,  1 
have  received  numerous  telephone  calls  from 
alumnae  eager  to  help  in  many  ways — from  a 
doctor  willing  to  collect  medicine  for  the 
refugees,  to  alumnae  wishing  to  volunteer. 

Certainly  working  at  the  refugee  camp  in 
Nagyatad — a world  vastly  different  from  the 
classrooms  at  Barnard — was  filled  with  many 
frustrations.  When  times  got  especially  diffi- 
cult, Max  (Marcus)  and  1 would  often  joke, 
“Well,  this  isn’t  Barnard.”  But  it  was  what  we 
learned  at  Barnard  that  helped  us;  the  determi- 
nation to  stand  up  for  what  we  believe;  the 
ability  to  cooperate  with  people  from  different 
backgrounds;  and  the  strong  commitment  to 
help  others.  The  response  from  the  alumnae 
who  contacted  me  after  reading  the  article  il- 
lustrates that  many  of  us  share  these  beliefs. 

On  behalf  of  Max  Marcus,  1 would  like  to 
thank  the  Barnard  community  for  their  support 
and  encouragement.  1 shall  be  proud  to  be  an 
alumna  this  May. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  Nagy- 
atad Refugee  Camp,  please  contact  me  at:  1221 
McIntosh  Student  Center,  3001  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York,  10027. 

Tax  deductible  donations  for  the  camp  can 
he  sent  to;  International  Rescue  Committee, 
Nagyatad  Refugee  Camp  Project,  386  Park  Av- 
enue South,  New  York,  New  York,  10016. 

Karen  Daenen  ’94 
New  York,  New  York 

Bowling  Enthusiast 

Your  article  about  the  bowling  center  was 
appreciated.  1 hope  that  this  positive  picture 
you  have  written  about  this  activity  will  en- 
courage more  students  to  get  involved  in  howl- 
ing. Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Raymond  Mullen 
Middlesex,  New  Jersey 
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Attention  All  A Cappella  Alums 

I am  looking  for  some  very  special  Barnard 
alumnae:  former  a cappella  singers. 

A new  women’s  a cappella  singing  group  is 
forming  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  We’ll  be 
small,  secular,  and  fun.  Our  goal  is  local  gigs 
and  charity  work.  Anyone  who  wants  more  in- 
formation  can  call  me  at  (215)  657'5786. 

Lorraine  Lindhult 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pennsylvania 

Raise  the  Status  of  Mothering: 

A Comment  on  Women,  Work,  and  the 
Changing  Economy 

I recently  received  a flyer  announcing  the 
next  Scholar  and  the  Feminist  conference  on 
Women,  Work,  and  the  Changing  Economy, 
and  was  dismayed  to  find  a significant  category 
of  working  women  excluded:  stay-at-home 
mothers.  Are  those  of  us  who  consciously  and 
deliberately  chose  a more  traditional  path  for 
our  childbearing  years  diminished  by  that 
choice,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  alumnae? 
Are  we  less  “scholars”  because  we  consult  the 
work  of  Penelope  Leach  more  often  than  Si- 
mone Weil?  Less  feminist  because  our  work  is 
unpaid? 

I do  not  think  so,  and  1 am  not  alone.  1 
know  many  well-educated  women  who  believe 
that  their  children  need  more  of  their  time 
than  the  typical  corporate  maternity  leave  per- 
mits, more  of  their  attention  than  a full-time 
professional  position  will  allow,  more  energy, 
creativity,  and  commitment  than  they  could 
possibly  have  “left  over”  from  an  eight  or  ten- 
hour  workday. 

Many  of  us  believe,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  childrearing  specialists  are  beginning  to 
admit,  that  children  simply  cannot  thrive  on  a 
diet  of  what’s  left  over  after  the  “important” 
work  is  done.  Child  care  itself  is  too  important 
to  be  assigned  to  the  housekeeper  along  with 
the  dusting  and  laundry,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing rather  dull  to  be  done  only  by  lower-sta- 
tus persons.  Our  task,  as  mothers,  as  well- 
taught  thinkers,  and  as  feminists  is  to  raise  the 
status  of  mothering  (and  fathering,  but  that’s 


another  letter),  to  insist  on  recognition  for  the 
guidance  of  young  children  as  respectable  and 
demanding  work. 

When  that  occurs,  when  career  success  can 
allow  for  a three,  or  five,  or  even  ten-year  hia- 
tus for  the  rearing  of  children,  not  begrudging- 
ly but  as  a normal  part  of  life,  then  even 
women  with  Barnard  degrees  can  raise  their 
own  children  without  fearing  loss  of  face,  loss 
of  career  status,  or  overwhelming  loss  of  in- 
come. We  will  then  have  made  a revolution: 
not  changing  ourselves  to  fit  into  a patriarchal 
power  structure  (which  careerism-as-feminism 
does  nothing  to  alter),  but  changing  the  struc- 
ture to  fit  our  lives. 

Sigmund  Freud  once  said  that  the  two  most 
important  things  in  a human  life  were  love  and 
work.  Perhaps,  at  the  next  conference  on 
women,  work,  and  family,  we  should  take  some 
time  to  remember  which  one  he  put  first. 

Marsha  Kessler  Autilio  ’78 

Cranford,  New  Jersey 

Conference  Organizer  Responds 

Not  surprisingly,  I have  areas  of  agreement 
and  of  disagreement  with  Ms.  Autilio.  First  is 
the  question  of  definition.  While  there  are 
many  unpaid  activities  without  which  our  lives 
would  be  impoverished  or  impossible,  the  con- 
ference entitled  Women,  Work,  and  Family  in 
a Changing  Economy  was  indeed  about  the 
juxtaposition  of  paid  labor  (or  the  undesired 
lack  of  it)  with  the  lives  of  women  and  of  fami- 
lies. A conference  on  the  significant  work 
women  do  that  is  unpaid  would  be  appropriate 
and  interesting,  but  it  was  not  this  conference. 

I agree  wholeheartedly  with  Ms.  Autilio’s 
second  paragraph:  indeed,  corporate  leave 
policies  are,  by  and  large,  inadequate;  indeed, 
children’s  parents  (not  just  their  moms)  have 
too  little  time  to  spend  with  their  families. 
That’s  just  the  point.  The  conference  asked: 
what  is  the  solution?  Her  solution  is  to  become 
a full-time  mother.  The  conference  neither  de- 
monized nor  derided  that  choice.  But  one  of 
the  impacts  of  the  Changing  Economy  is  that 
most  American  women  can’t  afford  it.  It’s  not 


just  feminism  that  has  brought  women  into  the 
workforce:  it’s  economic  need.  The  ten-year 
hiatus  with  no  “overwhelming”  loss  of  income 
(and  benefits  like  pensions  and  health  insur- 
ance) is  thinkable  only  for  those  mothers  of 
uncommon  wealth. 

Another  thing  that  troubles  me  is  framing 
the  discussion  as  if  only  women  have  choices 
to  make  with  respect  to  child  care.  It’s  that 
kind  of  thinking  that  allows  companies  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  work  hours  with  the  assumption 
that  most  workers  are  men,  and  that  male 
workers  have  no  family  responsibilities.  To  rel- 
egate fathering  to  “another  letter”  therefore  is 
to  miss  the  point  entirely:  to  try  to  talk  about 
mothering  without  talking  about  fathering  ac- 
cepts the  idea  that  women  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  childrearing.  Sadly,  1 think,  it  is 
under  this  assumption  that  our  economic  life  is 
organized. 

1 couldn’t  agree  more  with  the  need  for  a 
“revolution”  that  would  value  childrearing 
equally  with  paid  labor.  I had  hoped  the  Schol- 
ar and  Feminist  conference  would  help  us  find 
a way  to  get  from  here  to  there.  How  do  we 
(women  and  men)  work  and  have  healthy  fam- 
ilies both?  What  will  it  take  to  move  business, 
our  society,  our  government,  and  our  economy 
in  a direction  that  makes  that  possible? 

Finally,  I have  to  note  that  Sigmund  Freud 
said  many  things  about  women.  But  somehow 
he’s  never  been  my  favorite  authority  on  the 
topic! 

Leslie  J.  Caiman  ’74 
Director,  Barnard  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  and  organizer 
of  the  Scholar  and  Feminist  XX 
conference 

We’re  On-Line 

Barnard  Magazine  has  entered  the  wide 

world  of  Internet.  Address  your  E-Mail  to 

KWalbert@Bamard.Colurnbia.edu.  For  Class 

Notes  you  can  E-Mail  to  TCoffee  ©Barnard. 

Columbia.edu.  Our  fax  is  (212)  854-7491. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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ON  CAMPUS 


FROM 
PROVOST  TO 

PRESIDENT 


exciting  moment  for  Barnard,  which  en- 
joyed thirteen  years  of  outstanding  lead- 
ership  by  Ellen  Putter.  In  choosing 
Professor  Shapiro,  we  go  from  strength 
to  strength;  with  her  extraordinary  intel- 
lect, vision,  perspective,  and  dynamic 
presence,  we  know  she  is  the  person 
who  will  best  position  Barnard  for  the 
21  st  century." 

Audience  members  clearly  agreed. 


President-elect 
Judith  R.  Shapiro 
greets  Susan  Sacks, 
senior  lecturer  in 
the  education 
program,  as  a 
beaming  Patricia 
Green  looks  on. 


For  the  winter-worn  Barnard  commu- 
nity, March  21  brought  not  only  the 
much-anticipated  second  day  of  spring, 
but  the  jubilant  news  that  Judith  R. 
Shapiro  would  assume  the  sixth  presi- 
dency of  Barnard  College.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Patricia  F. 
Green,  chair  of  the  board  of  Trustees,  at 
an  all-College  assembly  that  convened 
hundreds  of  students,  staff,  faculty,  and 
friends  in  the  Barnard  gym.  "In  Judith 
Shapiro,  Barnard  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  the  perfect  combination  of 
scholar  and  academic  administrative 
leader,"  Green  announced.  "This  is  an 


They  greeted  Professor  Shapiro,  who 
was  chosen  from  more  than  250  nomi- 
nees, with  a rousing  standing  ovation. 
"It  is  with  enormous  enthusiasm  and  a 
sense  of  privilege  that  I come  to 
Barnard,"  she  responded.  "It  is  an  insti- 
tution that  reflects  my  deepest  values  and 
commitments." 

Professor  Shapiro  received  a Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  History  from  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  1963  and  then  entered 
Columbia  where  she  studied  with  Mar- 
garet Mead  '23,  as  well  as  Abe  Rosman 
and  Paula  Rubel  of  Barnard's  anthro- 
pology department.  She  received  a 


Ph.D.  in  anthropology  from  Columbia  in 
1 972.  From  1 970  to  1 975,  she  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  She  then 
joined  the  Bryn  Mawr  faculty  and  be- 
came associate  professor  of  anthro- 
pology in  1 978,  chairing  the  department 
from  1 982  to  1 985.  In  1 985,  she  was 
appointed  professor  and  served  as  acting 
dean  of  the  undergraduate  college  for 
one  year.  She  became  provost  in  1 986. 

"As  my  own  history  suggests,"  she 
said,  "I  have  a profound  dedication  to 
women's  education,  and  Barnard  not 
only  has  an  important  heritage  as  a pio- 
neer in  this  mission,  but  it  also  stands  at 
its  forefront  today.  It  is  a rigorous,  lib- 
eral arts  college  where  young  women 
learn  to  play  to  their  strengths. 

"It  is  also  blessed  with  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent body  coveted  by  college 
administrators  and  faculties  every- 
where— spirited  women  with  bright  and 
lively  minds,  as  inquisitive  in  intellectas 
they  are  cosmopolitan  in  character.  That 
they  choose  this  school,  in  this  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  cities,  is  hardly  surprising, 
and  I look  forward  eagerly  to  working 
with  them." 

Shapiro  is  no  stranger  to  the  city.  She 
was  born  in  Queens  and  educated  in  the 
city's  public  schools.  Her  late  father, 
Herman  Shapiro,  worked  as  an  accoun- 
tant in  Manhattan;  her  mother,  Lillian,  a 
librarian  and  Latin  teacher,  once  headed 
the  high  school  library  system  for  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Pro- 
fessor Shapiro,  who  is  divorced,  has  one 
sister,  Susan  Skea,  who  is  a psychiatrist 
in  Boston. 

"Barnard's  affiliation  with  a major 
research  university  like  Columbia  and 
its  location  in  New  York,  my  home  town, 
makes  this  position  all  the  more  exciting. 
Being  offered  the  opportunity  to  lead  this 
college  is  a gift,  and  I am  very  grateful." 

Editor's  note:  The  Fall  issue  of  Barnard 
Magazine  will  feature  an  in-depth  inter- 
view with  President  Shapiro. 
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First  there  was  Lollapalooza, 
the  Woodstock  of  the  nineties 
that  included  vitamin  cocktails, 
tattoo  stands,  and  Save  the 
Whales  T-shirts.  Now  we  have 
Acappellooza,  a Barnard-style 
spring  extravaganza.  This  year, 
it  featured  Bacchantae,  the  Cat- 
a-tonics,  and  the  Clefhangers, 
among  other  Columbia/Barnard 
o cappella  groups,  strawberries 
dipped  in  chocolate,  and  a pro- 
motional CD. 

The  brainchild  of  a group  of 
student  a cappella  enthusiasts 
and  Chris  Koutsovitis,  director  of 
College  activities,  the  April  30 
evening  concert  at  Miller  Theatre 
included  nine  Barnard  and  Co- 
lumbia a cappella  groups,  as 
well  as  two  special  guest  groups: 
the  Brown  University  Derbies 
and  the  Smith  College  Notables. 
Thanks  to  a generous  donation 
from  Terry  Davis  Duffy  '67, 
Acappellooza  promises  to  be- 
come a new  tradition  on  the  old 
campus. 

Each  a cappella  group 
stamped  the  event  with  its  own 
unique  history.  Pizmon,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  a Hebrew  word 
meaning  "the  chorus  or  refrain 
of  a song,"  began  in  the  late 
eighties  after  Barnard,  Colum- 
bia, and  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  students  met  to  per- 
form in  nursing  homes.  Now, 
eighteen  students  comprise  the 
group,  which  has  toured 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Lithua- 
nia, singing  to  audiences  in 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish. 

Amy  Zabb  '94,  a linguistics 
major  from  New  Rochelle,  is 
Pizmon's  high-powered  out- 
reach coordinator,  responsible 
for  booking  performances  and 
raising  money  to  finance  the 
group's  trips  to  Eastern  Europe 


GOTTA 

SING 


(the  last  trip  cost  about 
$20,000).  "Pizmon  takes  more 
time  than  my  academics,"  she 
says.  The  graup's  twice-weekly 
rehearsals  can  get  frustrating 
for  Zabb,  who  explains  that  the 
singers  sometimes  get  punchy 
from  hours  spent  studying. 
"Singing  a cappella  takes  a lot 
of  energy  and  focus.  Your  voic- 
es are  the  piano,  guitar,  and 
drums.  If  one  element  is  off, 
you  really  hear  it,"  she  says.  In 
the  end,  says  Zabb,  it  is  the 
singing  that  she  loves.  "I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  match 
the  camaraderie  and  quality  of 
singing  that  I've  found  in  Piz- 
mon," she  says. 

Liz  Michaelson  '96,  an  Amer- 
ican studies  major  from  New 
York  City  who  sang  in  choruses 
in  high  school  and  is  now  a 
member  of  Bacchantae,  says 
that  getting  nine  women  togeth- 
er for  a minimum  of  six  hours 
of  rehearsal  time  a week  can  be 


a logistical  nightmare.  But  that 
doesn't  deter  her  enthusiasm.  "I 
love  the  music  and  I love  the 
people,  too,"  says  an  exuber- 
ant Michaelson,  who  adds  that 
the  group  performs  everything 
from  the  standard  "Basin  City 
Bl  ues"  and  "Boogie  Woogie 
Bugle  Boy"-"although  we 
changed  that  one,  we  do  a 
much  more  syncopated,  En 
Vogue  thing"-to  "ABC"  by  the 
Jackson  Five.  Named  after  the 
women  on  the  hill  in  Euripides 
who  used  to  have  a "wild  and 
crazy  time,"  Bacchantae  mem- 
bers like  to  jam  with  other 
groups  and  often  perform  im- 
promptu in  McIntosh. 

Rachel  Tepfer  '94,  a founder 
of  the  Cat-a-tonics,  is  a self-con- 
fessed "a  cappella  junkie"  who 
enjoys  listening  almost  as  much 
as  she  loves  to  sing.  "A  cappel- 
la is  a culture  that's  fun.  It's 
standup  and  have-a-good-time 
music.  There's  nothing  serious 


about  it,"  she  says.  While  she 
may  nat  take  the  genre  serious- 
ly (Tepfer  characterizes  her 
group's  choice  of  music  as 
"cheesy  eighties  music"  like 
John  Mellencamp's  "Jack  and 
Diane"),  she  adds,  "we  work 
hard  to  make  good  music." 

Tepfer  and  Rachel  Rezak  '94 
may  have  founded  the  Cat-a- 
tonics  in  1991  on  a whim,  but 
they  will  leave  behind  a firmly- 
established  institution.  Tepfer, 
an  alto  from  Highland  Park, 
Illinois,  is  proud  of  the  group's 
yearly  performances  at  area 
schools  and  hospitals.  "The  so- 
cial service  aspect  added  a 
deeper  meaning  for  me,"  she 
says.  Mostly,  though,  the  Eng- 
lish and  public  speaking  major 
is  excited  about  the  Cat-a-ton- 
ics' performance  at  Acappel- 
looza, where  they  sang  "I  Feel 
the  Earth  Move,"  and  "You've 
Lost  that  Loving  Feeling"-a  few 
of  their  "old"  favorites. 
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In  a clear-eyed,  clearly  writ- 
ten style.  Rape  and  Sexual  As- 
sault, a fifty-page  booklet  re- 
cently completed  by  the  College, 
addresses  such  complex  sub- 
jects as  sexual 
consent  and 
how  to  avoid 
rape.  Students 
are  told  where 
to  go  to  report 
assaults,  and 
exactly  what  to 
expect  in  a 
hospital  emer- 
gency room.  The  booklet  pro- 
vides everything  from  myths 
and  facts  about  rape  (Myth: 
most  rapes  occur  in  the  street, 
by  strangers.  Fact:  over  80  per- 
cent of  sexual  assaults  reported 
by  college-age  and  adult 
women  were  perpetrated  by 
close  friends  or  family  mem- 
bers) to  sex  crimes  prosecutor 


Linda  Fairstein's  telephone 
number. 

As  is  the  case  on  many  col- 
lege campuses,  sexual  assaults 
frequently  go  unreported  at 
Barnard. 
"We  know 
that  people 
are  getting 
sexually 
assaulted 
here  but 
statistics 
show  that 
less  than  5 
percent  of  college  women  who 
are  assaulted  will  report  it," 
says  Melanie  Suchet,  a clinical 
psychologist  and  advisor  to  the 
Columbia/Barnard  Rape  Crisis 
Center.  Frustrated  by  these  find- 
ings, Giselle  Harrington,  a psy- 
chologist at  Barnard's  Health 
Services,  and  Georgie  Gatch, 
dean  of  student  life,  decided  to 


respond  head-on.  Rape  and 
Sexual  Assault  was  distributed 
to  every  member  of  the  Barnard 
community  in  February.  "Stu- 
dents know  about  assaults  be- 
cause they  talk  to  each  other," 
says  Harrington.  "But  we  want- 
ed to  do  something  more  to 
alert  women  and  to  educate 
them." 

Creating  the  booklet  took 
committee  members  more  than 
a year.  Harrington,  along  with 
Gatch,  Acting  President  Kathy 
Rodgers,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology  Lynn  Chancer,  and  six 
students,  met  biweekly  to  navi- 
gate their  way  through  what 
proved  to  be  challenging  politi- 
cal and  emotional  terrain. 

"Deciding  what  needed  to  go 
into  the  book  was  harder  than 
actually  writing  it,"  says  Erin 
Rossitto  '94,  who,  along  with 
llomai  Kurrik  '93,  authored  the 


first  draft.  She  explains  that  the 
students,  many  of  whom  are  ac- 
tive in  women's  health  issues  on 
campus,  were  committed  to 
speaking  their  minds  about 
exactly  what  they  needed-and 
wanted-from  the  handbook. 
"They  [the  administration]  really 
listened  to  us  and  a lot  of  the 
points  we  brought  up  are  incor- 
porated into  the  book,"  says 
Rossitto. 

Harrington  credits  her  mem- 
bership on  the  committee  with 
giving  her  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  myriad  of  issues  sur- 
rounding rape  and  sexual 
assault.  Now  she  hopes  that 
students  will  read  the  booklet. 
Says  Gatch,  "We  have  a com- 
mitment as  a women's  college 
to  address  these  issues.  Now 
our  students  and  community 
have  a resource  to  know  where 
to  seek  help  if  they  need  it." 
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Ten  years  ago,  Barnard  and  the  newly-coed  Columbia  College  became 
partners  in  sport  as  women  from  both  sides  of  Broadway  began  competing 
for  University-wide  varsity  teams.  In  April,  the  Columbia/Barnard  Consortium 
celebrated  its  first  decade  with  two  gala  dinners  honoring  pre-consortium 
Barnard  athletics  and  Margie  Tversky,  the  former  director  of  athletics  at  the 
College  who  helped  bring 
the  partnership  to  fruition. 

One  of  four  such  collabora- 
tions nationwide — there  are  two  in  California  and  one  in  Boston  between 
Emerson  College  and  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Design — the  Lions  (the 
moniker  for  Columbia/Barnard  teams)  are  the  only  consortium  to  compete  at 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association's  (NCAA)  highest  level,  Division 
I.  Teams  include  fencing,  soccer,  crew,  basketball,  cross  country,  track  and 
field,  volleyball,  swimming,  tennis,  and  archery. 

Bringing  athletes  from  Columbia  College,  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Sciences,  and  Barnard  together  required  more  than  just  a legal 
agreement  between  the  two  schools,  however.  The  women's  program  had  to 
squeeze  into  Columbia's  Dodge  Physical  Fitness  Center,  a subterranean,  for- 
merly men's  gym.  Swimming,  volleyball,  and  basketball  coaches  and  their 
staffs  took  up  residence  in  a squash  court  that  had  been  converted  into  office 
cubicles.  The  weight  room  was  divided  to  provide  space  for  built-to-women's- 
scale  Nautilus  equipment. 

Despite  these  space  constraints,  the  partnership  has  run  remarkably 


PARTNERS 


smoothly.  Barnard  and  Columbia  split  the  cost  of  the  women's  teams'  expens- 
es, and  Columbia  covers  capital  improvements.  "It  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  Barnard  and  Columbia  have  been  able  to  cooperate  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  This  is  the  place  where  cooperation  should  work  if  it  can  work,"  says 
dean  of  Barnard  faculty  Robert  McCaughey,  who  is  responsible  for  oversee- 
ing the  College's  involvement  in  the  consortium. 

But  the  consortium's 
biggest  winners,  no  doubt, 
have  been  the  approximately 
one  hundred  and  eighty  athletes  who  participate  in  consortium  teams  each 
year  (Barnard  students  make  up  37  percent  of  that  total).  And  with  both 
schools  concentrating  more  and  more  on  recruiting  student  athletes,  the  level 
of  competition  has  begun  to  rise.  "Barnard  women  never  would  have  gotten 
the  same  kind  of  athletic  opportunities  if  we  were  running  a stand-alone  oper- 
ation," says  Jean  Follansbee,  senior  associate  in  Barnard's  physical  education 
department.  "The  move  to  Division  I has  been  good  for  women." 

The  women  fencers,  who  have  always  been  a standout  team,  have  contin- 
ued to  excel.  Although  the  two-time  NCAA  champions  are  having  a rough 
season  and  aren't  expected  to  successfully  defend  their  NCAA  title  this  year, 
they  don't  give  up  easily.  Similarly,  tenacious  tennis  players  have  been  win- 
ning matches  and  archers  consistently  hitting  bulls-eyes.  Despite  the  outcome 
of  the  game,  clearly  athletes  and  scholars  still  love  to  play — winning  is  an 
added  bonus. 
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Fourteen  students  sit  silently  in  a circle  in  the  Sulzberger 
Parlor,  a dimly-lit  room  perched  high  above  the  snowbound 
Barnard  campus.  Their  pale  faces  seem  tense.  The  pressures  of 
exams  and  deadlines  appear  to  loom  over  them  like  a black 
cloud.  But  that  is  precisely  why  they  have  gathered-to  lift  some  of 
the  pail  by  spending  six  weeks  learning  meditation  techniques  of- 
fered in  Barnard's  first  stress  reduction  program. 

Stress  management 
came  to  the  College  via 
Dr.  Polly  Wheat,  who 
became  director  of  student 
health  services  in  1992.  Before 
arriving  at  Barnard,  Wheat  had 
studied  at  Jon  Kabat-Zinn's 
stress  reduction  clinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical 
Center.  Featured  on  Bill  Moyers' 
popular  PBS  series,  "Healing  and 
the  Mind,"  the  fifteen-year-old 
clinic  teaches  what  is  called 
"mindfulness  meditation,"  a 
simple  concept  based  on  paying 
closer  attention  to  the  present 
moment.  Wheat  believed  these 
techniques  of  "focused  aware- 
ness" (a  term  she  prefers  to  what 
she  calls  the  more  "60s-sounding 
meditation")  could  benefit  stu- 
dents. "All  of  the  pressures  of 
college  life  are  working  against 
people  being  aware  in  the  pre- 
sent moment,"  she  says.  "We're 
not  going  to  change  those  ex- 
ternal realities,  but  what  can 
change  is  how  [students]  are  re- 
lating to  those  pressures." 

Indeed,  it  was  her  own  practice  of  mindfulness,  she  explains, 
that  ultimately  led  to  her  decision  to  leave  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
Center,  where  she  had  worked  long  hours  teaching  outpatient 
care.  She  accepted  a four-day  work  week  at  the  College  in  order 
to  spend  more  time  with  her  family,  and  to  fulfill  her  longtime  de- 
sire to  work  in  student  health.  Wheat  had  already  identified 
"stress  as  a major  problem  for  high-achieving  college  students" 
and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  So  she  returned  to 
Worcester  last  spring  to  complete  a ten-week  teaching  intern- 
ship. Prompted  by  Wheat,  Giselle  Harrington,  a psychothera- 
pist who  directs  the  health  education  programs  at  health  services, 
also  took  a workshop  with  Kabat-Zinn.  The  two  then  decided  to 
offer  stress  reduction  workshops  at  Barnard:  one  for  students; 
and  one  for  staff,  faculty,  and  administration.  They  invited  med- 


itation instructor  Richard  Barsky,  another  Kabat-Zinn  alum  and 
a former  Zen  monk,  to  team  teach  both  workshops. 

The  student  workshop  began  with  Wheat  and  Barsky  handing 
out  three  raisins  to  each  participant  and  asking  that  they  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  way  the  raisins  looked,  felt,  smelled, 
and  tasted.  Then  Barsky  introduced  the  "bodyscan."  As  the  stu- 
dents stretched  out  on  dark-gray  foam  pads,  he  guided  them  in  a 

deep,  almost  hypnotic 
voice  through  a head- 
to-toe  relaxation  ex- 
ercise using  the  breath.  In  later 
classes,  sitting  and  walking 
forms  of  meditation  were  intro- 
duced, along  with  some  simple 
yoga  postures. 

Now,  halfway  through  the 
course,  it  appears  that  the  stu- 
dents' path  to  peace  of  mind  is 
as  fraught  with  potholes  as  the 
battered  streets  of  New  York 
City.  There  is  the  problem  of 
finding  twenty  minutes  a day  to 
practice  the  bodyscan,  sitting 
meditation,  or  yoga;  and  some 
are  wondering  why  they  should 
bother.  "I  do  everything  else  for 
a goal,"  says  one  young 
woman.  "I  don't  see  any  results 
from  this."  Barsky,  his  back 
ramrod  straight,  looks  over  at 
Wheat  and  smiles.  "Maybe  your 
goal  this  time  should  be  pa- 
tience," he  says. 

Another  student,  her  arms 
and  legs  crossed,  begins 
speaking  nervously.  She  says 
she  doesn't  have  time  to  practice  being  mindful,  especially  in 
the  cafeteria  around  all  of  her  friends.  "I  am  not  an  individual," 
she  says.  "I  live  among  everybody  else."  Barsky  nods  slowly. 
"When  everybody  else  is  running,  it's  very  hard  to  walk,"  he 
says. 

Because  they  are  so  used  to  competing,  explains  Wheat,  the 
students  have  a tendency  to  judge  the  quality  of  their  medita- 
tion. The  goal,  however,  is  to  learn  to  accept  whatever  happens 
as  they  sit  quietly,  no  matter  what  it  feels  like.  "I  want  to  help 
them  get  in  touch  with  what  is  right  with  them,"  she  says.  Slowly, 
it  seems  to  be  working.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety-minute  session, 
two  students  walk  out  discussing  the  merits  of  practicing  mind- 
fulness. "Even  if  you  don't  practice  all  the  time,"  says  one,  "at 
least  you'll  have  it  in  your  life." 


STRESS  TEST 
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Some  might  think  that  Janet 
Fu  '96  looks  more  like  a ballet 
dancer  than  the  top  distance 
runner  for  the  Barnard/Co- 
lumbia Lions.  But  looks  can  be 
deceiving.  Just  this  year,  the 
sophomore  from  Redmond, 
Washington  consistently  fin- 
ished on  top  for  her  team  and 
set  a school  record  in  the  5,000 
meters  (about  three  miles)  at 
the  indoor  Heptagonal  Cham- 
pionships at  Harvard  in  late 
February. 

GOING  THE 

Fu's  formula  for  winning  is 
simple.  "I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  races  beforehand,"  she 
says.  "I  just  like  to  go  and  do 
it."  She  runs  throughout  the 
academic  year:  cross-country 
in  the  fall,  indoor  track  in  the 
winter,  and  outdoor  track  in 
the  spring.  Averaging  over 
forty  miles  a week  just  in 
training  runs  and  pounding 
through  three  pairs  of  running 
shoes  a year,  Fu  has  developed 
a bruising  training  regimen 
that  includes  weekly  workouts 
with  the  track  team,  weight 
lifting  and  swimming,  and 
eight-mile  jogs  through  Central 
Park  on  Sundays,  her  day  off. 
All  of  this  hasn't  hurt  her  aca- 
demically— her  3.9  grade  point 
average  won  her  academic  All- 
Ivy  honors  last  fall. 

"I  can't  imagine  not  doing  a 
sport  and  just  going  to  school," 
says  Fu,  who  doesn't  see  any- 
thing particularly  remarkable 
about  excelling  in  academics 
and  athletics.  Both  require  con- 
centration and  dedication  of 
purpose,  qualities  her  coach 
and  teammates  use  to  describe 
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Fu.  About  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  rile  her,  they  say,  is 
misquoting  her  height.  "Every- 
body thinks  I'm  short,"  says 
Fu,  who  claims  she  is  close  to 
five  feet  five  inches.  "On  a 
good  day,"  laughs  the  head 
coachof  women's  track, 
Karen  Reardon. 

Regardless  of  her  petite 
height  and  slender  frame,  Fu's 
record  of  perseverance  is  ma- 
jestic. When  she  began  running 
sprints  in  her  sophomore  year 


bound  athletes,  Columbia's 
home  cross-country  course  in 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  is  consid- 
ered the  best  in  the  East.  "She 
improved  dramatically  during 
her  first  year,"  says  Reardon. 
"Her  time  dropped  almost  two 
minutes  on  our  home  course." 

Last  summer,  Fu  built  a soli- 
tary training  regimen  around  a 
full-time  secretarial  job  in 
Seattle,  clocking  up  to  seventy 
miles  a week  in  runs  before 
and  after  work.  "It's  hard 
when  you're  doing  that  much 
mileage,"  she  says.  "Your 
friends  call  up  and  want  to  go 
out  and  you  can't  go  because 


you  need  to  sleep."  She  still 
isn't  sure  what  motivated  her 
to  train  so  hard.  "When  [the 
coaches]  tell  me  to  do  some- 
thing, I just  have  to  do  all  of  it," 
she  says. 

The  endless  running  may 
have  taken  its  toll  on  her  social 
life,  but  the  work  paid  off.  Fu 
dominated  the  top  spot  during 
the  cross-country  season  this 
year,  placing  first  among  the 
Lions  in  five  of  eight  meets.  "I 


don't  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
the  top,"  says  Fu  matter-of- 
factly.  "It  can  change  at  any 
time."  Actually,  she  says  she 
would  rather  not  think  about 
her  ranking  at  all.  "I  tend  to  run 
better  when  there's  no  pres- 
sure," she  says. 

Despite  this  studied  low-key 
approach,  Fu  hopes  she  will 
compete  in  the  Eastern  Champi- 
onships held  at  George  Mason 
University  in  Fairfax,  Virginia. 
Several  months  ago,  when  she 
placed  fifth  in  the  5,000  meters, 
she  missed  qualifying  for  the 
Easterns  by  twelve  seconds — a 
not  insurmountable  gap  in  the 
world  of  dis- 
tance running. 
Her  coach  is 
cautiously  opti- 
mistic. "I  think 
she  has  a good 
shot  at  it," 
says  Reardon. 
"She's  come  a 
long  way  and  I 
think  she's 
having  fun  with 
it.  We'll  take  it 
one  season  at  a 
time." 

Meanwhile, 
Fu,  the  only 
daughter  of  Tai- 
wanese immi- 
grants (her  father  is  an 
engineer  and  her  mother  works 
in  international  trade),  isn't 
wasting  her  time  worrying. 
After  all,  the  twenty-year-old 
hasn't  even  settled  on  a major 
yet,  although  she  suspects  it 
will  have  something  to  do  with 
economics.  Thinking  about 
weighty  issues  is  not  at  the  top 
of  this  former  cheerleader's  list. 
"I'm  not  ready  to  be  serious," 
she  says. 


DISTANCE 


in  high  school,  Fu  recalls  being 
"really,  really  bad.  Losing  was 
a given."  Despite  the  losses, 
however,  she  enjoyed  running 
and  tried  distances  during  her 
junior  year.  In  early  August 
1 992,  Fu  arrived  at  Barnard  to 
try  out  for  cross-country.  She 
"pretty  much  recruited  her- 
self," according  to  Reardon, 
who  explains  that  although 
New  York  City  might  not  seem 
like  a magnet  for  college- 
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Olin  Professor  of  Classics  Helene  Foley  re- 
flects on  lessons  learned  in  studying  the 
¥yths  of  Maternity. 

Entering  students  at  Barnard  are  preoccupied 
^ith  the  delights  and  fears  of  leaving  home  and 
Darents  behind,  with  thinking  about  who  they  will 
aecome.  My  first-year  seminar,  "Myths  of  Mater- 
nity," studied  how  literature  and  culture  construct 
he  image  of  the  mother.  Would  first  year  students 
De  interested,  I wondered,  in  spending  a term 
ooking  back  at  the  world  they  had  just  left,  and 
onward  to  a role  that  none  of  them  plan  to  under- 
ake in  the  immediate  future?  This  particular  fear 
urned  out  to  be  unwarranted.  But  there  were 
3ther  surprises  in  store  for  all  of  us. 

We  are  all  daughters  before  we  are  mothers, 
/irginia  Woolf  argues  in  A Room  of  One's  Own 
hat  in  creating  ourselves  and  in  becoming  cre- 
ators women  "think  back  through"  their  mothers. 
Tet  our  culture  has  until  recently  produced  re- 
markably few  works  written  from  the  perspective 
jf  mothers.  Is  it  frightening  to  give  the  mother  a 
/oice?  How  do  we  feel  when  mothers  tell  the 
Doinful  truths  they  have  experienced,  when  they 
:re  passionate  ar  angry,  when  they  even  go  so 
or  as  to  kill  their  children?  Have  we  so  taken 
motherhood  for  granted  as  a timeless  and  univer- 
sal phenomenon,  rather  than  as  a role  construct- 
ed by  cultures  and  subject  to  complex  historical 
end  social  forces,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  an 
nteresting  subject  for  exploration? 

Some  of  these  questions  began  to  arise  in  the 
irst  week  of  the  course,  in  which  students  read 
end  wrate  about  modern  poems  and  short  stories 
en  mothers  and  daughters.  Not  only  are  we  all 
daughters  before  we  are  mothers,  but,  as  students 
discovered  in  their  first  essay,  it  is  hard  to  inter- 
eret  a mother's  voice  as  anyone  other  than  the 
/ery  diverse  daughters  we  are.  A case  in  point 
A^as  the  reaction  to  Alice  Walker's  story  "Every- 
day Use."  Narrated  by  a black  mother  in  the 
>outh,  this  story  describes  a visit  by  an  upwardly 
mobile  daughter.  Dee,  to  the  house  occupied  by 
ler  mother  and  sister.  Dee  has  come  in  search  of 
leirlooms;  she  wants  to  take  her  family  quilts  and 
lang  them  on  her  wall.  The  mother  has  promised 
hose  quilts  to  her  other  daughter,  Maggie,  the 
Dne  who  stayed  home  and  followed  in  her  moth- 
5r's  footsteps,  who  is  "not  bright"  and  is  para- 


lyzed with  shyness  due  to  severe  burns  she  ac- 
quired as  a child.  Maggie,  who  knows  how  to 
quilt  herself,  will  put  the  quilts  to  "everyday  use." 
So  the  mother,  who  in  the  past  has  been  largely 
awed  by  her  successful  older  daughter,  decides 
to  give  the  quilts  to  her. 

This  story  proved  especially  interesting  to  the 
first-generation  Americans  in  the  class.  But  they 
had  a hard  time  giving  the  story  an  "objective" 
reading.  Identifying  with  Dee,  they  felt  that  the 
mother  had  made  a mistake.  The  wall  was  the 
right  place  for  quilts.  And  they  tended  to  suppress 
the  mother's  subtle  confrontation  with  Dee's  pre- 
tensions, with  her  daughter's  preference  for  mate- 
rial objects  from  her  past  over  the  living  mother 
and  sister. 

The  surprise  of  this  first  week,  however,  at  least 
for  someone  my  age,  was  hearing  how  positively 
students  felt  toward  their  mothers.  In  my  own  gen- 
eration, mothers  were  often  viewed  as  major  ob- 


stacles to  adult  independence,  and  rarely  as  mod- 
els to  imitate.  These  students,  even  where  there 
were  serious  problems,  spoke  with  a remarkable 
maturity  and  compassion  about  their  mothers. 
Often,  they  not  only  admired  their  mothers,  but 
even  considered  them  to  be  close  friends.  When 
we  went  to  the  film  of  The  Joy  Luck  Club,  several 
students  chose  to  bring  their  mothers  along;  the 
class,  and  the  mothers,  sniffed  companionably  in 
the  darkness.  Was  all  this  thoughtful  communica- 
tion the  result  of  a generation  of  economically  suc- 
cessful mothers?  (Yet  only  some  of  these  students' 
mothers  had  the  full-time  careers  that  their  daugh- 
ters were  aiming  to  have  for  themselves.)  Or  was 
it  the  closing  of  a communication  gap — families 
learning  how  to  speak  openly  without  shutting 
down  the  aspirations  of  their  children?  Or  was  it 
simply  a product  of  the  respect  that  the  students 
seemed  to  have  for  themselves  as  women?  Many 
of  them  felt  their  families  had  indeed  prepared 
them  to  go  out  into  the  world. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  maternal 
anger  was  sometimes  a tough  issue  to  confront  in 
the  works  we  read.  In  the  Greek  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Demeter,  the  goddess  of  grain  Demeter  rescues 
her  daughter  Persephone  from  the  god  of  the  un- 


derworld Hades.  Angry  at  Persephone's  father 
Zeus  for  arranging  a marriage  without  consulting 
mother  and  daughter,  she  stages  a famine  that 
makes  Zeus  capitulate.  Here  the  anger  was,  in 
the  student  view,  appropriately  directed  towards 
"patriarchy."  Yet  some  students  resisted  the  end- 
ing, in  which  the  daughter  returns  to  live  for  two- 
thirds  of  every  year  with  her  mother  and  the  gods 
above.  Instead,  they  wanted  to  find  traces  of  a 
growing  romance  between  the  death  god  and  the 
daughter.  An  abiding  passion  between  mother 
and  daughter  was  foreign  to  their  aspirations.  So 
for  many  was  Ruth's  sacrifice  of  religious  identity 
and  prospects  for  her  mother-in-law  in  the  biblical 
Book  of  Ruth. 

To  their  own  surprise,  students  proved  best  at 
Woolf's  dictum,  "thinking  back  through  their 
mothers."  In  the  last  assignment  they  wrote  about 
their  own  relation  to  their  mothers.  They  could 
borrow  anything  they  had  learned  from  assigned 


works  to  create  an  experimental  narrative.  One 
student,  profiting  from  cyclical  narrative  like  the 
Hymn  to  Demeter,  used  the  making  of  holiday 
bread  to  describe  the  way  that  she  was  and 
wasn't  becoming  her  mother  as  she  took  over  a 
traditional  task.  Another  student  borrowed  from 
years  of  her  own  diaries  to  examine  her  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  a mother  who  could  not  live 
at  home  and  continue  to  pursue  her  career.  One 
essay  revolved  around  the  mother's  ubiquitous 
presence  at  the  window  of  her  house  in  a neigh- 
borhood where  she  was  raising  the  only  Asian- 
American  family.  Others  mixed  letters,  poems, 
and  short  vignettes. 

Whether  we  were  questioning  Freud  or  sociol- 
ogists like  Nancy  Chodorow  on  the  psychology  of 
the  mother/daughter  relation,  or  comparing  the 
pagan  mother  goddess  Demeter  to  the  Christian 
Virgin  Mary,  this  course  took  us  into  intellectual 
territory  that  has  received  scant  attention  until  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  sense  of  being  on  a cutting 
edge  was  palpable.  After  all  our  discussion  of 
why  culture  has  so  often  silenced  mothers  or  creat- 
ed distorted  images  of  maternity,  I wonder  what 
kind  of  voice  this  new  generation  of  daughters  will 
develop  when  they  take  on  the  role  themselves. 


MY  MOTHER,  MYSELF 
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EACH  YEAR,  SIXTY  THOUSAND  children 
are  adopted  in  the  United  States.  And  each  year, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  men  go 
through  the  exhilaration  and  heartache  of  trying 
to  bring  a child  into  their  lives  to  love.  In  the 
past  two  decades,  families  have  forged  new  ways 
of  finding  children,  with  transracial  adoptions, 
international  adoptions,  and  “open”  adoptions 

(where  the  birth  par- 
ents and  adoptive  par- 
ents meet).  Rules  vary 
with  circum- 
stances. State 
laws  differ— in 
New  York,  a 
birth  mother 
has  forty-five 
days  to  change 
her  mind  before  the  adoption  is  final;  in  Califor- 
nia, she  has  one  year.  Agencies  may  be  public  or 
private,  nonprofit  or  profit-making.  Foreign 
adoptions  may  require  several  months  of  waiting 
in  the  child’s  native  country,  or  a few  days.  And, 
of  course,  there  are  the  lawyers.  About  the  only 
thing  consistent  in  the  process  are  the  stories. 
Stories  that  fill  what  has  for  too  long  been  an 
empty  silence  on  adoption. 
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A Singular  Decision 

By  Alicia  Cheng  ’92 


AS  A SINGLE  WOMAN  in  her  mid-for- 
ties,  Arline  Tannenbaum  ’67  knew  she  was 
facing  steep  challenges  when  she  decided  to 
adopt  in  1990.  The  fact  that  her  adopted 
daughter  Ariel,  now  four  years  old,  is  biracial 
adds  to  the  list  of  difficulties.  “1  wondered  if  1 
was  overloading  the  dice,”  says  Tannenbaum, 
“but  1 think  1 was  attracted  to  the  challenge.” 

Enlisting  the  help  of  a California  adoption 
lawyer  who  specializes  in  “non-mainstream” 
clients,  Tannenbaum  placed  ads  in  USA 
Today  and  local  papers  across  the  country 


both  as  a single  person  and  in  “group”  ads 
where  couples  and  single  people  are  jointly 
represented  by  an  adoption  lawyer.  A birth 
mother  responds  to  the  ad,  choosing  the 
adoptive  parents,  or  parent,  from  personal  re- 
sumes  and  profiles. 

“1  knew  it  was  going  to  he  harder  to  be 
chosen  as  a single  parent,”  admits  Tannen- 
baum,  “but  1 felt  1 had  a pretty  good  chance. 
You  really  have  to  have  confidence  in  your- 
self  and  what  you  can  offer.”  Tannenbaum 
was  selected  from  a group  of  eight  profiles  by 


birth  parents  in  Arizona.  She  then  paid  for 
the  birth  mother’s  direct  medical  expenses 
and  arranged  to  bring  Ariel  home  from  the 
hospital  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  by  her  lawyer. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Arizona  the  week 
Ariel  was  born,  Tannenbaum  met  Ariel’s 
grandmother.  (Ariel’s  father,  sixteen  years  old 
at  the  time,  is  African-American;  her  mother, 
then  fifteen  years  old,  is  Caucasian.)  “It  was 
essential  to  me  to  have  a clear  sense  of  Ariel’s 
racial  identity,”  recalls  Tannenbaum. 
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Although  she  was  not  in  the  delivery  room, 
Tannenbaum  saw  the  baby  soon  after,  and  es- 
tablished close  ties  with  the  family  before  re- 
turning east.  “1  held  Ariel  when  she  was  three 
hours  old.  It  was  a wonderful  moment.” 

Tannenbaum  continues  to  write  to  the 
birth  family  once  a year.  “1  think  we  will 
move  to  a different  level  of  communication 
when  Ariel  gets  older,”  she  says,  “but  it’s 
hard  to  know  exactly  when.”  Maintaining  a 
relationship  with  Ariel’s  birth  parents  will  he 
a major  asset  in  her  daughter’s  upbringing. 
“This  openness  gave  my  child  the  best  shot  at 
having  the  fullest  sense  of  who  she  is,”  she 
says.  “But  at  the  same  time  it’s  hard  not  to  be 
a little  scared.  You  have  to  remember  that 
the  birth  parents  are  real.” 


WHEN  CATHERINE  Cretu ’71  and  her  hus- 
band, owners  of  a printing  company  in  Ow- 
ings  Mills,  Maryland,  finally  decided  to  adopt 
five  years  ago,  the  entrepreneurial  side  of 
their  personalities  led  the  way  to  choosing 
private  adoption.  After  finding  the  volumi- 
nous notarized  documents,  medical  examina- 
tions and  red  tape  involved  with  foreign  and 
agency  adoptions  “aggravating,”  they  selected 
a more  direct  alternative.  They  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  suburban  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Baltimore  area,  installed  an  unlisted 
phone  number,  and  waited. 

The  responses  were  often  frustrating. 
“Several  women  left  messages  on  our  ma- 
chine but  when  I called  they  often  said  it  was 
a wrong  number,”  recalls  Cretu.  “1  came  to 
understand  that  there  are  a lot  of  women  in 
trouble  who  are  up  against  very  extreme  cir- 
cumstances.” After  meeting  several  times 
with  one  caller,  Suzanne,  who  was  in  her  first 
ttimester  of  pregnancy,  the  couple  agreed  to 
cover  expenses  directly  related  to  Suzanne’s 
pregnancy,  according  to  Maryland  law. 

A six-month  emotional  roller  coaster  en- 
sued. “1  came  to  know  Suzanne  very  well,” 
says  the  forty-five-year-old  Cretu.  “1  look 
hack  on  those  times  as  invaluable.”  But 
building  a trusting  relationship  with  Suzanne, 
Cretu  describes,  was  a lengthy  and  “nerve- 
racking”  process. 

Stories  of  birth  mothers  promising  their 
child  to  several  different  couples  are  not  un- 


As  a single  parent,  Tannenbaum  credits  a 
supportive  circle  of  family  and  friends  as  well 
as  a flexible  work  environment  for  making 
things  easier  for  Ariel  and  herself.  Previously 
a birth  parent  counselor  at  an  adoption 
agency,  Tannenbaum  tried  the  toy  business 
hut  returned  to  adoption  consultation  when 
Ariel  reached  one  year.  Now  Program  Direc- 
tor at  Work-Family  Directions  in  Boston,  a 
company  (run  hy  Fran  Rodgers  ’67)  that  al- 
lows her  dependent  child-care  allowance  and 
child  sick  days,  Tannenbaum  considers  her- 
self lucky.  “Without  this  support,  my  job  as  a 
single  parent  would  be  tremendously  hard,” 
she  says.  There  are  still  difficulties  she  must 
face,  however.  “The  fact  that  I’m  an  older 
parent  makes  me  think  of  guardianship  more 

Like  A Miracle 

common.  Neither  are  stories  of  birth  mothers 
exploiting  state  laws  defining  pregnancy- 
related  expenses.  And  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  birth  mother  will  decide 
to  keep  the  child  at  birth.  Throughout  the 
process,  explains  Cretu,  Suzanne  needed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  emotional  support. 
“She  fell  into  some  deep  depressions,  sound- 
ing like  she  didn’t  want  to  go  through  with 
it,”  she  recalls.  “1  would  listen  and  try  to  reas- 
sure her,  but  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I was 
tertified  she  would  change  her  mind.” 

During  the  last  six  weeks  of  Suzanne’s 
pregnancy,  Cretu  carried  a beeper  and  at- 
tended Lamaze  classes  with  her,  continuing 
alone  after  Suzanne  felt  too  “self-conscious.” 
Cretu  also  ptepared  to  breast-feed,  learning 
how  to  induce  lactation.  When  Andrew  was 
delivered  by  cesarean  section,  Cretu  was 
right  in  the  room.  “They  gave  him  to  me  and 
1 held  him  for  Suzanne  to  see,”  she  says.  “I’m 
not  prejudiced,  but  he  was  an  absolutely 
beautiful  baby.” 

As  Suzanne  was  nearing  her  due  date, 
Cretu  was  simultaneously  pursuing  another 
private  adoption,  fully  expecting  that  one  or 
both  would  fall  through.  Instead,  both  were 
successful,  creating  an  instant  family  of 
four — at  least  for  the  moment. 

Charles  had  been  removed  from  his  moth- 
er when  he  was  nearly  four  years  old,  after  he 
was  abandoned  at  his  day-care  center  and  his 
mother  disappeared.  Placed  under  the  limited 


seriously  than  married  couples  might,”  says 
Tannenbaum.  “And  it  is  sometimes  scary 
knowing  that  only  my  income  supports  us.” 
Some  decisions,  however,  are  made  easier  by 
her  situation.  “It’s  a trade-off,”  notes  Tan- 
nenbaum. “I’d  prefer  to  have  the  emotional 
support,  hut  at  the  same  time  parenting  is  a 
little  easier  since  I don’t  have  to  negotiate 
Ariel’s  upbringing  with  anyone.” 

Tannenbaum  refuses  to  let  herself  be 
overwhelmed:  “I’m  more  concerned  with 
raising  a confident,  independent  child,”  she 
asserts.  “As  a single  parent,  it  may  be  a lonely 
venture  at  times,  but  I never  feel  alone.” 

Alicia  Cheng  is  the  associate  editor  of  America’s 
Agenda. 


custody  of  his  maternal  grandparents,  he  was 
put  up  for  adoption  a year  later.  After  offi- 
cially adopting  him  in  1990,  the  Cretus  grad- 
ually discovered  that  Charles’  early  child- 
hood was  far  more  damaging  than  social  ^ 
workers  had  estimated. 

After  more  than  a year  of  intensifying 
problems,  a vivid  picture  emerged  of  a seri-  ; 
ously  emotionally-disturbed  child  whose  be- 
havior necessitated  long-term  residential  psy- 
chiatric care  that  would  have  exceeded  the 
Cretus’  financial  means.  Appealing  to  the  j 
county  department  of  social  services,  Cretu 
discovered  that  the  family’s  income  level  i 

I 

made  Charles  ineligible  for  state  medical  as-  j 
sistance  and  that  they  would  have  to  relin- 
quish custody  to  social  services  in  order  to 
ensure  full  medical  coverage  for  the  boy.  j 
While  searching  for  a treatment  center  that  | 
would  accept  Charles,  the  Cretus  tried  to  re- 
tain their  parental  status  in  order  to  oversee 
his  care.  After  many  grueling  and  painful 
months  of  negotiations  with  social  services, 
the  Cretus  eventually  decided  to  terminate 
their  parental  rights. 

Looking  back  on  that  experience,  Cretu 
has  some  strong  opinions  about  child  welfare, 
making  her  even  more  thankful  she  and  her  | 
husband  can  provide  a stable  and  loving  en- 
vironment for  Andrew.  “We  are  both  in  awe,  j i 
everyday,  of  Suzanne’s  generosity,”  says  [ i 
Cretu.  “Andrew  is  like  a miracle  for  us.”  i 

— A.C.  I 
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A Wonderful  Match 

MANHATTANITE  JILL  Shnayer ’72  and  her  huS' 
band  had  tried  almost  everything  to  get  pregnant. 
But  in  1989,  after  two  failed  attempts  at  in  vitro 
fertilization  where  Shnayer  injected  herself  daily 
with  hormones  and  endured  numerous  hospital 
checkups,  she  realized  “that  1 wanted  a child  and  it 
didn’t  matter  if  it  came  out  of  my  body.” 

The  couple  first  attempted  a private  domestic 
adoption,  in  which  they  paid  the  birth  mother’s 
medical  expenses  for  five  months.  But  the  adoption 
failed  when  the  birth  mother  chose  to  keep  her 
child.  They  then  looked  overseas  to  Romania; 
within  a few  weeks  of  their  first  call  to  an  adoption 
specialist  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Bucharest,  the  Shnayers  were  in  Romania,  finaliz- 
ing the  procedures  necessary  for  bringing  home 
their  daughter,  Elena. 

Thanks  to  Shnayer’s  training  as  a legal  assistant, 
the  tangle  of  notarized  birth  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates, criminal  background  checks,  birth-parent  re- 
lease forms,  immigrant  visas,  medical  examinations, 
and  other  paperwork  that  frequently  stalls  a foreign 
adoption  was  entirely  in  order.  After  a compara- 
tively short  stay  (some  couples  have  been  forced  to 
remain  in  the  child’s  native  country  for  up  to  three 
months),  the  adoption  was  finalized.  “International 
adoptions  are  very  political,”  says  Shnayer.  “Some- 
times you  can  get  a child,  sometimes  you  can’t,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  situation  or  your  pa- 
perwork. It’s  really  who  is  pulling  the  strings.” 

While  the  Shnayers  were  still  in  Bucharest,  the 
Romanian  government  initiated  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  Romanian  children  leaving  the  country, 
eventually  suspending  all  foreign  adoptions  in  June 
1991,  pending  the  establishment  of  new  regula- 
tions. The  Shnayers  considered  themselves  lucky, 
although  some  final  problems  remained.  “On  our 
way  home,  we  were  stopped  by  a soldier  at  the  last 
checkpoint  before  boarding  the  plane,”  recounts 
Shnayer.  “When  he  realized  that  we  were  adopting 
a Romanian  child,  he  wanted  money.  . . I had  to  do 
it.  I slipped  some  money  inside  our  passports  and  we 
got  out  of  there.” 

Although  Shnayer  plans  to  visit  Romania  with 
Elbe,  she  has  no  plans  to  locate  the  child’s  mother. 
“I’m  not  crazy  about  the  prospect  of  finding  her,  hut 
if  Elbe  really  has  to  do  it,  we’ll  do  it  as  a family  and 
go  to  counseling.” 

Right  now,  Shnayer  is  enjoying  motherhood  to 
the  fullest.  “My  daughter  and  I are  a wonderful 
match — fate  brought  us  together.” 

— A.C. 
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NO  ONE  IS  MORE  romantic 
about  mothers  and  mothering 
than  the  adopted,”  writes  Betty 
Jean  Lifton  ’48  in  her  new  book, 

Journey  of  the  Adopted  Self:  A Quest 
for  Wholeness.  “They  are  like  a blind  person 
who  tries  to  envision  the  radiance  that  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  a flower  he  will  never  see.” 

Journey  is  Lifton’s  third  work  in  nineteen 
years  about  the  psychological  effects  of  grow- 
ing  up  adopted,  beginning  with  her  autobiog- 
raphy, Twice  Born;  Memoirs  of  an  Adopted 
Daughter  in  1975,  and  followed  by  Lost  and 
Found:  The  Adoption  Experience,  in  1979. 

She  began  writing  on  adoption  in  the  early 
seventies  when  Florence  Fisher,  whom  Lifton 
calls  “the  Betty  Friedan  of  the  adoptee  libera- 
tion movement,”  was  appearing  on  talk  shows 
to  discuss  the  rights  of  adoptees,  and  when 
groups  like  Concerned  United  Birthparents 
(CUB)  were  calling  for  the  unsealing  of  birth 
certificates  and  other  records  that  would  help  adoptees  and  birth 
parents  find  each  other.  Lifton’s  books  described  the  psychic  wound 
of  being  lost  to  the  people  who  share  your  genes  and  ancestral  lore. 

Lois  Gilman  ’70,  an  adoptive  parent  and  author  of  The  Adoption 
Resource  Book,  praises  Lifton’s  work  as  “very  influential  in  terms  of 
helping  adoptive  parents  understand  the  needs  of  adoptive  chil- 
dren and  the  issues  of  disclosure  and  openness.”  Before  Lifton 
began  publishing,  there  had  been  little  acknowledgment  that  being 
adopted  could  be  a psychological  event  of  central  importance  in  a 
child’s  life:  the  prevailing  expertise  counseled  brushing  off  the 
child’s  curiosity-or  indeed,  simply  hiding  the  fact  of  her  adoption 
from  her  all  her  life.  Lifton  advocated  honesty  instead,  warning 
against  the  harm  that  could  result  from  building  a family  on  a 
foundation  of  lies. 

But  creating  an  adoptive  family  can  mean  people-from  relatives 
to  neighbors  to  strangers-constantly  tugging  at  your  family  bonds, 
testing  their  strength.  Not  all  Lifton’s  ideas  have  been  universally 
embraced  by  this  diverse  and  often  fractious  community. 

It  is  Lifton’s  contention  that  adoptees  suffer  a “cumulative  adop- 
tion trauma”  (also  popularized  by  psychologist  David  Kirschner  as 
“adopted  child  syndrome”)  that  draws  the  most  fire.  Depicting 
adoption  as  an  experience  so  painful  that  it  can  manifest  itself  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  negative  behaviors,  from  lying  and  sexual 
promiscuity  to  arson  and  parricide,  Lifton  cites  as  evidence  some  of 
the  nation’s  more  famous  adoptee  serial  killers,  including  David 
Berkowitz  (“Son  of  Sam”),  Kenneth  Bianchi  (“The  Hillside  Stran- 
gler”), and  most  recently,  Joel  Rifkin,  who  in  1993  allegedly  con- 
fessed to  killing  over  a dozen  New  York-area  women. 

Critics  counter  the  suggestion  that  adoption  alone  is  enough  to 
make  a person  a vicious  criminal,  and  point  out  that  other  informa- 
tion about  the  circumstances  of  his  adoption  or  his  life,  such  as  any 
history  of  abuse  or  mental  illness,  should  be  considered. 


Lifton  stresses  that  she’s  not 
saying  all  adopted  families  are 
tainted,  but  rather  that  “it’s  very 
important  for  adoptive  parents  . . 
. to  understand,  if  their  children 
are  acting  out,  why  they  might  be  doing  it  so 
they  [the  parents]  can  help  them  rather  than 
pretending  that  everything  is  fine.  The  kid  is 
really  made  invisible,  because  he’s  in  pain  and 
he  as  a person  isn’t  being  seen.  And  I think 
that  if  parents  were  aware,  we  wouldn’t  have 
the  syndrome.” 

IT  WAS  IN  DEPRESSION-ERA  Chicago  that  a 
seven-year-old  Betty  Jean  Lifton,  aflame  with 
scarlet  fever,  learned  the  secret  that  would 
shape  her  inner  life  and  define  her  career. 

“You  were  not  our  child  by  birth,”  her 
mother  told  her.  “Daddy  and  I adopted  you 
when  you  were  two-and-a-half-years-old.” 
Swearing  her  to  secrecy,  even  from  her  fa- 
ther (“It  would  break  his  heart  ....  He  wants  you  to  think  he  is 
your  real  daddy”),  B.J.’s  mother  explained  that  B.J.’s  birth  parents 
were  dead,  her  father  of  shell  shock,  her  mother  of  grief  and  pneu- 
monia. It  was  a common  practice  for  most  of  this  century  to  kill  the 
child’s  curiosity  by  dispatching  the  birth  parents,  but  Lifton  would 
be  thirty  years  old  before  she  learned  that  this  was  a lie.  A chance 
remark  by  a cousin,  who  had  heard  that  Lifton’s  birth  parents  had 
died  together  in  a car  crash,  spurred  her  to  seek  out  the  adoption 
agency  and  the  true  story  about  her  beginnings. 

Feeling  all  the  while  “like  a traitor”  to  the  only  mother  she  had 
known,  Lifton  located  the  mother,  now  fifty-three,  who  had  given 
birth  to  her,  saw  her  twice  briefly,  then  waited  ten  years  before  con- 
tacting her  again  and  beginning  a search  for  her  birth  father  (he 
died  seven  months  before  she  located  him).  They  would  stay  in 
touch  by  phone  from  then  on,  though  her  adoptive  mother  would 
die  in  the  early  1970s  without  ever  knowing  of  this  relationship. 

In  her  search  and  its  aftermath,  Lifton,  who  is  married  to  psychi- 
atrist Robert  Jay  Lifton  and  has  two  children,  had  very  little  guid- 
ance; all  the  books  were  aimed  at  adoptive  parents-how  to  raise  the 
child,  when  to  tell  the  child-not  at  adoptees.  “I  have  so  many  re- 
grets about  my  birth  mother  and  that  reunion,”  Lifton  says,  “which 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I’m  still  writing  on  the  subject.  But 
we  were  really  pioneers  in  reunion,  and  we  couldn’t  overcome  the 
blocks  that  were  there.” 

Journey  appears  this  spring  along  with  Lifton’s  latest  children’s 
book.  Tell  Me  a Real  Adoption  Story,  which  instructs  adoptive  par- 
ents to  answer  their  children’s  questions  about  where  they  came 
from  as  completely  and  honestly  as  possible,  not  making  up  fairy 
tales  about  finding  a baby  on  a doorstep  or  under  a tree.  (With  it, 
Lifton  now  has  an  adoption  book  for  every  age  group,  including  her 
young-adult  novel.  I’m  Still  Me,  about  a teenage  girl  who  searches 
for  her  birth  mother  after  her  high  school  class  is  assigned  to  draw 
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up  their  family  tree.) 

Journey  is  dedicated  to  both  Lifton’s  mothers,  “who  might  have 
known,  and  even  liked  each  other,  in  another  life  and  another 
adoption  system.” 

IT  WAS  A VERY  DIFFERENT  adoption  system  that  shaped  my 
family’s  life.  My  younger  brother  and  sisters  were  adopted  at  ages 
three,  eight,  and  nine,  and  my  three  older  foster  brothers  joined  the 
family  as  teenagers.  (The  family  joke;  that  having  seen  what  they 
could  produce  on  their  own-namely,  me-my  parents  decided  to  try 
another  tack.)  Some  of  us  are  white;  some  are  black.  Still,  adoption 
and  secrecy  remain  so  interwoven  in  the  public  mind  that  often  a 
person  meeting  us  would  remark  on  the  difference  in  hues  between 
my  sister  and  me,  learn  the  reason,  and  pull  me  aside,  whispering, 
“Does  she  know?” 

From  a young  age,  what  insulted  me  was  not  the  blatant  absurdity 
of  the  question,  but  the  implication  that  I would  share  with  a 
stranger  something  my  sister  didn’t  know  about  herself.  Yet  just  that 
sort  of  conspiracy  has  been  the  rule  for  many  adoptees:  Lifton  still 
gets  phone  calls  from  people  in  their  thirties  and  forties  who  are  just 
finding  out-often  upon  the  death  of  their  adoptive  parents-that  they 
were  adopted,  a fact  known  to  numerous  other  relatives,  and  even 
neighbors.  It  can  turn  their  world  upside  down,  she  explains,  to  dis- 


cover that  the  relationship  with  their  parents  was  based  on  a lie. 

A good  deal  of  this  damage  could  be  prevented,  Lifton  feels,  with 
some  fundamental  changes  to  the  current  adoption  system,  chief 
among  them  the  immediate  unsealing  of  all  records.  Currently, 
adoptees  are  issued  new  birth  certificates  that  replace  the  names  of 
their  birth  parents  with  those  of  their  adoptive  parents,  a practice 
many  people  regard  as  a civil  rights  violation.  Only  Kansas  and 
Alaska  have  unsealed  adoption  records.  It  is  difficult  to  know,  how- 
ever, how  many  adoptees  would  search  for  their  birth  parents  if 
given  easier  access.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  records  were  un- 
sealed in  the  1970s,  only  an  estimated  2 percent  of  adoptees  take 
advantage  of  them.  Yet  as  doctors  rely  more  and  more  on  medical 
histories  for  predicting  risks  and  treating  disease,  the  question  of 
opening  records  takes  on  a new  urgency. 

Regardless,  Lifton  hopes  Journey  will  speak  to  adoptive  parents  as 
well  as  to  adoptees  and  birth  parents.  “I  don’t  think  of  myself  as  hav- 
ing a dark  view  of  the  adoptive  relationship  or  motives,”  she  says.  “I 
have  a dark  view  of  secrecy  and  the  closed  adoption  system  ....  Be- 
cause this  has  been  a social  experiment,  closed  adoption.  And  I’m 
saying  it  doesn’t  work.” 

Mary  Makarushka  ’88  is  at  work  on  a book  about  autism  and  facilitated 
communication. 


A Family  is  a Family 


IN  1985,  ELLEN  Kaplovitz ’67  and  her 
husband,  Mark  Parsons,  adopted  their  daugh- 
ter Juliana  from  Catholic  Charities  USA  in 
Texas  in  little  more  than  three  weeks.  Imme- 
diately following  Juliana’s  adoption,  the  cou- 
ple attempted  to  adopt  a second  child;  they 
hoped  their  experience  would  be  just  as  easy. 
But  their  hopes  were  dashed  as  their  names 
sat  for  years  on  three  different  waiting  lists 
for  Latin  American  children. 

“It  was  a hard  wait,”  recalls  Kaplovitz, 
who  lives  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  “You 
couldn’t  help  but  think  that  every  time  the 
phone  rang  it  was  the  call  you  were  waiting 
for.”  Working  with  an  adoption  agency  in 
Georgia  that  operated  in  conjunction  with  a 
Paraguayan  agency,  the  couple  were  contact- 
ed about  a baby  boy  with  a slight  heart  mur- 
mur in  1987.  After  checking  with  doctors, 
Kaplovitz  and  her  husband  were  ready  to 
adopt  him,  but  a month  later  he  died  of  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  Syndrome.  “That  was  really 
hard  for  us,”  she  says. 

Soon  after,  they  were  again  notified  by 
the  agency  and  after  completing  the  prelimi- 


nary paperwork  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing birth  and  marriage  certificates,  medical 
exams,  and  criminal  background  checks,  they 
traveled  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay  to  adopt  a 
five-month-old  boy.  There,  after  picking  up 
Marky  from  a foster  home,  they  embarked  on 
a two-week  odyssey  of  paper  pushing  to  final- 
ize the  adoption.  An  agency-appointed  guide 
helped  them  through  the  bureaucratic  maze, 
which  included  negotiating  certain  process- 
ing “fees.” 

“I  never  knew  whether  it  was  a fee,  or  a 
bribe  to  put  our  papers  before  someone 
else’s,”  says  Kaplovitz,  “but  it  was  clearly  an 
accepted  procedure.”  In  order  to  obtain  a 
passport  for  the  baby,  Kaplovitz  and  her  hus- 
band had  to  submit  photos,  medical  exams, 
birth  certificates,  fingerprints,  and 
Paraguayan  identification  papers.  After  see- 
ing the  judge  who  finalized  the  adoption, 
they  then  needed  to  get  an  exit  visa  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Asuncion. 

Despite  it  all,  Kaplovitz  never  doubted  the 
adoption  would  go  through.  “There  really 
were  no  scary  moments  when  we  thought  it 


wasn’t  going  to  work,”  she  recalls,  “but  you 
have  to  rely  on  the  help  of  strangers.”  And 
the  power  of  the  dollar.  At  the  airport  the 
family  was  questioned  by  an  immigration 
guard  who  insisted  the  couple’s  paperwork 
was  invalid.  “Finally  it  dawned  on  me  that  all 
he  wanted  was  money,”  she  says. 

Kaplovitz  knows  little  about  either  child’s 
birth  parents  but  is  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
meeting  them.  “I  don’t  feel  like  I can’t  share 
my  children  and  I don’t  believe  anyone 
would  steal  them  away,”  she  says.  “If  my  kids 
found  a family  with  whom  they  could  have  a 
relationship,  I don’t  think  that  would  take 
away  from  ours.” 

Despite  opposition  from  their  families  re- 
garding genetic  risks  and  other  unknown  fac- 
tors, the  two  were  firm  in  their  decision  to 
adopt.  “When  you’ve  been  through  infertili- 
ty— being  poked,  prodded,  and  talking  about 
aspects  of  your  personal  life  you  never 
thought  you’d  tell  a doctor — you  gain  a lot  of 
perspective  as  to  what  is  important,”  she  says. 
“After  all,  a family  is  a family.” 

— A.C. 
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^NE  OF  THE  FIRST  people 
murdered  on  my  native  land  was  a 
queen.  Her  name  was  Anacaona  and 
she  was  an  Arawak  Indian.  A poet, 
dancer,  and  even  a painter,  she  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  an  island  so 
lush  and  green  that  the  Arawaks 
called  it  Ayiti-land  on  high.  When 
the  Spaniards  came  from  across  the 
seas  to  look  for  gold,  Anacaona  was 

We  Are 
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one  of  their  first  victims.  She  was  raped  and  killed  and  her 
village  pillaged  in  a tradition  of  ongoing  cruelty  and  atroci- 
ty. Anacaona’s  land  is  now  the  poorest  country  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  a place  of  continual  political  unrest. 
Thus,  for  some,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  this  land  was  the  first 
Black  Republic,  home  to  the  first  people 
of  African  descent  to  uproot  slavery  and 
create  an  independent  nation  in  1804. 

Now,  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first 
century  and  the  bicentennial  of  Haiti’s  in- 
dependence, the  country  seems  to  be  sink- 
ing into  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  de- 
spair. Today,  Haitians  are  still  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  a September  1991  mili- 
tary coup  that  toppled  their  first  democra- 
tically elected  leader  in  two  hundred 
years.  Even  though  he  was  elected  by 
sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Haitian  people, 
the  deposed  president-Jean-Bertrand  Aris- 
tide-remains  in  exile  in  Washington 
while  the  Haitian  military  refuses  to  allow 
his  return.  In  the  violence  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  coup,  more  than  four  thousand 
Haitian  men,  women,  and  children  have 
lost  their  lives.  And  almost  forty  thousand 
have  taken  to  the  sea,  only  to  be  deported 
and  returned  to  the  very  military  from 
which  they  are  fleeing. 

I was  bom  under  Haiti’s  dictatorial  Du- 
valier  regime.  When  I was  four  years  old, 
my  parents  left  me  in  Haiti  while  they 
went  to  seek  a better  life  in  the  United 
States.  Although  their  motives  were  more 
economic  than  political,  economics  and 
politics  are  intrinsically  related  in  Haiti: 
who  is  in  power  determines  to  a great  ex- 
tent whether  or  not  people  will  eat. 

I am  twenty-five  years  old  now  and  I 
have  spent  half  my  life  in  Haiti  and  half  in 
the  United  States.  Still,  my  most  vivid 
memories  of  Haiti  involve  incidents  that 
represent  the  situation  there  today.  In  Haiti,  there  are  a lot 
of  “black-outs,”  sudden  power  failures.  At  those  times,  you 
can’t  read  or  study  or  watch  TV,  so  you  sit  around  a candle 
and  listen  to  stories  from  the  elders  in  the  house.  My  grand- 
mother was  an  old  country  woman  who  always  felt  dis- 
placed in  Port-au-Prince,  the  city  where  we  lived.  She  had 
nothing  but  her  patched  up  quilts  and  her  stories  to  console 
her.  (She  was  the  one  who  told  me  about  Anacaona.)  I used 
to  share  a room  with  her.  I was  in  the  room  when  she  died. 
She  was  over  a hundred  years  old.  She  died  with  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  I was  the  one  who  closed  her  eyes.  Although 
I still  miss  the  countless  mystical  stories  that  she  told  us,  I 


accepted  her  death  very  easily.  In  Haiti  death  was  always 
around  us. 

As  a little  girl,  I attended  more  than  my  share  of  funer- 
als. My  uncle  and  legal  guardian  was  a Baptist  minister  and 
his  family  was  expected  to  attend  every  funeral  he  presided 
over.  I went  to  all  the  funerals  in  the 
same  white  lace  dress.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause I attended  so  many  funerals  that  I 
have  such  a strong  feeling  that  death  is 
not  the  end,  that  the  people  we  bury  are 
going  off  to  live  somewhere  else.  But  at 
the  same  time,  they  will  always  be  hover- 
ing around  to  watch  over  us  and  guide  us 
through  our  journeys. 

When  1 was  eight,  my  uncle’s  brother- 
in-law  went  on  such  a journey,  a long 
journey  to  cut  cane  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  came  back  deathly  ill.  I re- 
member how  his  wife  twirled  feathers  in- 
side his  nostrils  and  rubbed  black  pepper 
on  his  upper  lip  to  make  him  sneeze;  if  he 
sneezed,  she  believed,  he  would  live.  At 
night,  1 was  told  to  watch  the  sky  above 
our  house  for  falling  stars.  In  Haitian 
folklore,  when  a star  falls,  someone  will 
die.  Well,  a star  did  fall  out  of  the  sky 
and  he  did  die. 

But  these  memories  are  overshadowed 
by  the  memory  of  Jean-Claude  “Baby 
Doc”  Duvalier  and  his  wife  racing  by  in 
their  Mercedes-Benz  throwing  money 
out  the  window  to  the  very  poor  chil- 
dren of  our  neighborhood,  and  how  the 
children  scrambled  to  try  to  catch  a coin 
or  a glimpse  of  Baby  Doc.  And  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Christmas  they  announced  on 
the  radio  that  the  first  lady.  Baby  Doc’s 
wife,  would  give  away  free  toys  at  the 
palace.  My  cousins  and  1 went  and  were 
nearly  killed  in  the  mob  of  children  who 
flooded  the  palace  lawns. 

All  of  these  memories  bring  questions  now.  What  was 
my  place  in  all  of  this?  What  was  my  grandmother’s  place? 
What  is  the  legacy  of  the  daughters  of  Anacaona?  What  do 
we  all  have  left  to  remember,  the  daughters  of  Haiti? 

Watching  the  news  reports,  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  there  are  real  living  and  breathing  women  in  con- 
flict-stricken places  like  Haiti.  The  evening  broadcasts’ 
sound  bites  only  allow  us  a glimpse  of  blood-soaked  bodies, 
usually  male.  The  women’s  stories  never  manage  to  make 
the  front  page.  But  believe  me,  they  exist.  Last  year,  while 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  doing  research  on  an  AABC 
fellowship,  1 met  women  who,  when  the  soldiers  came  to 
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THE  TRIP  TO  La  Nouvelle  Dame 
Marie  took  five  hours  in  a rocky  van. 
However,  Tante  Atie  thought  that  I 
couldn’t  leave  for  New  York  without 
my  grandmother’s  blessing.  Besides, 
Grandme  Ife  was  getting  on  in  years 
and  this  could  be  my  last  chance  to 
see  her. 

The  van  from  Croix-des-Rosets 
let  us  old  in  the  marketplace  in  Dame 
Marie.  The  roads  to  my  grandmoth- 
er’s house  were  too  rough  for  any- 
thing but  wheelbarrows,  mules,  or 
feet. 

Tante  Atie  and  I decided  to  go  on 
foot.  We  walked  by  a line  of 
thatched  huts  where  a group  of 
women  were  pounding  millet  in  a 
large  mortar  with  a pestle.  Others 
were  cooking  large  cassava  cakes  in 
flat  pans  over  charcoal  pits. 

In  the  cane  fields,  the  men 
chopped  cane  stalks  as  they  sang 
back  and  forth  to  one  another.  A 
crammed  wheelbarrow  rolled  towards 
us.  We  stepped  aside  and  allowed  the 
boys  to  pass.  They  were  bare-chested 
and  soaked  with  sweat,  with  no  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  except  old  straw 
hats. 

We  passed  a farm  with  a bamboo 
fence  around  it.  The  owner  was  Man 
Grace,  a tall  woman  who  had  hair 
patches  growing  out  of  her  chin. 
Man  Grace  and  her  daughter  were 
working  in  the  yard,  throwing  hand- 
fuls of  purple  corn  at  a flock  of 
guinea  fowls. 

My  mother  had  sent  money  for 
the  reconstruction  of  her  old  home. 
The  house  stood  out  from  all  the 
others  in  Dame  Marie.  It  was  a flat 
red  brick  house  with  wide  windows 
and  a shingled  roof.  A barbed  wire 
fence  bordered  my  grandmother’s 
pumpkin  vines  and  tuberose  stems. 

I raced  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house  to  stand  under  the  rooster- 
shaped weather  vanes  spinning  on 
my  grandmother’s  porch.  My  grand- 


mother was  in  the  yard,  pulling  a 
rope  out  of  her  stone  well. 

“Old  woman,  I brought  your 
child,”  Tante  Atie  said. 

The  rope  slipped  out  of  my  grand- 
mother’s hands,  the  bucket  crashing 
with  an  echoing  splash.  I leaped  into 
her  arms,  nearly  knocking  her  down. 

“It  does  my  heart  a lot  of  good  to 
see  you,”  she  said. 

Tante  Atie  kissed  my  grandmoth- 
er on  the  cheek  and  then  went  inside 
the  house. 


Grandme  If6  wrapped  her  arms 


around  my  body.  Her  head  came  up 
to  my  chin,  her  mop  of  shrubby 
white  hair  tickling  my  lips. 

“Are  you  hungry?”  she  asked.  “I 
am  going  to  cook  only  the  things  you 
like.” 

AT  NIGHT,  THE  huts  on  the  hills 
looked  like  a crowd  of  candles.  We 
ate  supper  on  the  back  porch.  My 
grandmother  cooked  rice  and  Congo 
beans  with  sun-dried  mushrooms. 
She  was  wearing  a long  black  dress, 
as  part  of  her  deuil,  to  mourn  my 
grandfather. 

“Tell  me,  what  good  things  have 
you  been  doing?”  asked  my  grand- 
mother. 

“She  has  been  getting  all  the 
highest  marks  in  school,”  said  Tante 
Atie.  “Her  mother  will  be  very 
proud.” 

“You  must  never  forget  this,”  said 
my  grandmother.  “Your  mother  is 
your  first  friend.” 

I SLEPT  ALONE  in  the  third 
room  in  the  house.  It  had  a large 
four-poster  bed  and  a mahogany 
wardrobe  with  giant  hibiscus  carved 
all  over  it.  The  mattress  sank  as  I 


slipped  under  the  sheets  in  the  bed. 
It  was  nice  to  have  a bed  of  my  own 
every  so  often. 

I lay  in  bed,  waiting  for  the  night- 
mare where  my  mother  would  finally 
get  to  take  me  away. 

WE  LEFT  THE  next  day  to  return  to 
Croix-des-Rosets.  Tante  Atie  had  to 
go  back  to  work.  Besides,  my  grand- 
mother said  that  it  was  best  that  we 
leave  before  she  got  too  used  to  us 
and  suffered  a sudden  attack  of 
chagrin. 

To  my  grandmother,  chagrin  was 
a genuine  physical  disease.  Like  a 
hurt  leg  or  a broken  arm.  To  treat 
chagrin,  you  drank  tea  from  leaves 
that  only  my  grandmother  and  other 
old  wise  women  could  recognize. 

We  each  gave  my  grandmother 
two  kisses  as  she  urged  us  to  go  be- 
fore she  kept  us  for  good. 

“Can  one  really  die  of  chagrin?”  I 
asked  Tante  Atie  in  the  van  on  the 
way  back. 

She  said  it  was  not  a sudden  ill- 
ness, but  something  that  could  kill 
you  slowly,  taking  a small  piece  of 
you  every  day  until  one  day  it  finally 
takes  all  of  you  away. 

“How  can  we  keep  it  from  hap- 
pening to  us?”  I asked. 

“We  don’t  choose  it,”  she  said,  “it 
chooses  us.  A horse  has  four  legs,  but 
it  can  fall  anyway.” 

She  told  me  about  a group  of  peo- 
ple in  Guinea  who  carry  the  sky  on 
their  heads.  They  are  the  people  of 
Creation.  Strong,  tall,  and  mighty 
people  who  can  bear  anything.  Their 
Maker,  she  said,  gives  them  the  sky  to 
carry  because  they  are  strong.  These 
people  do  not  know  who  they  are, 
but  if  you  see  a lot  of  trouble  in  your 
life,  it  is  because  you  were  chosen  to 
carry  part  of  the  sky  on  your  head. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Soho 
Press . 
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WHAT  LINGERS  WITH  a reader  after  putting 
down  Edwidge  Danticat’s  first  novel, 
Breath,  Eyes,  Memory,  is  the  breadth  of 
the  journey  taken  by  Sophie,  her  protag- 
onist, from  first  page  to  last.  No  less  daunting  is  the  story 
of  the  twenty-five-year-old  Danticat’s  own  journey  from 
the  neighborhoods  of  Port-au-Prince  to  the  Barnard  cam- 
pus, where  over  the  course  of  five  years  her  novel  was 
born  (in  Elizabeth  Dalton’s  fiction-writing  class),  nur- 
tured (after-hours  in  the  financial  aid  office),  and  com- 
pleted (on  the  Macs  in  the 
Barnard  computer  center). 

The  tale  begins  in  Haiti,  when 
a four-year-old  Edwidge  is  left 
with  her  younger  brother  in  the 
care  of  an  uncle  while  her  parents 
seek  a better  life  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a common  enough 
emigration  pattern,  Danticat  ex- 
plains, but  one  that  can  lead  to  a 
sense  of  estrangement  and  alien- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  child. 

The  procedure  and  red  tape  for 
establishing  citizenship  for  chil- 
dren bom  outside  the  United  States  is  so  extensive,  years 
often  pass  before  families  are  reunited,  she  says.  “In  our 
uncle’s  house,  we  felt  like  visitors  for  eight  years  ...  at 
the  time,  our  uncle  didn’t  have  a telephone,  and  once  a 
month  we  had  to  go  to  a special  phone  place  for  our  fa- 
ther to  call  us.”  Danticat  saw  her  parents  only  once  dur- 
ing her  childhood  in  Haiti.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  unable 
to  speak  a word  of  English,  she  arrived  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port to  be  reunited  with  them. 

But  the  author  herself  couldn’t  have  written  a better 
second  chapter.  Seven  years  later,  as  a sophomore  at 
Barnard,  she  pens  the  first  pages  of  her  novel:  Sophie  is 
about  to  leave  her  beloved  Tante  Ati,  and  her  Haitian 
homeland,  to  join  her  emigrant  mother  in  New  York 
City  (sound  somewhat  familiar?).  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  Professor  Dalton,  Danticat  completes  seventy 
pages  by  the  end  of  her  senior  year  and  mails  them  off  to 
an  editor  at  Soho  Press  (“1  found  them  in  the  Literary 
Marketplace,"  says  the  soft-spoken  Danticat.  “They  were 
one  of  the  few  presses  that  accepted  unsolicited  manu- 
scripts.”) The  editor  appears  interested  and  wants  to  see 
more.  Danticat,  now  graduated  and  working  as  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  in  Barnard’s  financial  aid  office,  hurries 
to  complete  the  manuscript,  but  can’t  “get  it  past  150 
pages.”  Conflicted  by  her  parents’  desire  for  her  to  attend 
business  school — “1  couldn’t  be  a starving  artist . . . that’s 
not  what  they  sacrificed  their  lives  for” — she 


decides  to  apply  to  Brown  University’s  graduate  program 
in  creative  writing,  assuaging  her  parents’  doubts  with  as- 
surances that  this  will  secure  her  position  in  the  world  as 
a teacher.  Teaching,  they  agree,  would  be  acceptable. 

At  Brown  she  abandons  the  novel  and  concentrates 
on  shorter  pieces;  in  addition,  she  writes  a play  about  an 
older  woman  returning  to  Haiti  with  her  baby  daughter. 
Told  that  the  play  reads  more  like  a novel,  she  revises  it 
and  submits  it  as  her  master’s  thesis  project.  “I  was  mak- 
ing several  copies  for  my  advisors,  so  1 thought  I’d  make 
an  extra  copy  for  Laura  [the  Soho 
press  editor],”  says  Danticat.  A 
month  passes,  Danticat  graduates 
and  returns  to  New  York  and 
Barnard,  working  part-time  in 
the  financial  aid  office  and  won- 
dering what  to  do  next.  Then  she 
receives  a call  from  Laura,  who 
suggests  a meeting. 

“She  brings  [to  the  meeting] 
the  seventy  pages  I had  sent  her 
years  ago,  and  the  thesis,  and  she 
suggests  I make  it  one  novel,”  says 
Danticat.  “She  had  seen  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  stories,  even  though  I hadn’t.” 

So  the  author  completes  in  the  summer  quiet  of  the 
campus  what  she  began  there  years  before.  And  the  rest, 
as  they  say,  is  history,  or  perhaps  will  be  one  day.  Danti- 
cat, now  employed  by  director  Jonathan  Demme  to  read 
and  write  scripts  with  Haitian  subjects,  seems  somewhat 
daunted  by  the  onslaught  of  attention  the  novel  has  re- 
ceived to  date— her  writing  has  been  compared  to  Toni 
Morrison,  Mary  McCarthy,  and  Maxine  Hong  Kingston. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  it’s  happening  to  me.  1 guess  it 
hasn’t  settled  in  yet,”  says  the  author,  who  describes  her 
work  as  her  “therapy,”  and  her  connection  to  the  coun- 
try she  left  behind  more  than  half  her  lifetime  ago.  The 
connection  clearly  remains  strong.  In  the  East  Flatbush 
Haitian  neighborhood  where  she  still  lives  with  her  par- 
ents, talk  of  politics  dominates  the  atmosphere.  “People 
are  always  listening  to  the  radio,  trying  to  find  out 
what’s  going  on,  staging  demonstrations.”  And  the  sec- 
ond novel  she  has  recently  completed  picks  up  many  of 
the  themes  touched  on  by  the  first — immigrant  es- 
trangement, isolation,  connections  severed  by  distance. 
She  believes  she  might  call  it  The  Bottletree,  based  on 
the  folk  belief  that  bottles  hung  from  tree  limbs  capture 
spirits — both  good  and  bad.  No  doubt  the  second  novel 
will  begin  the  next  chapter  in  what  promises  to  be  an 
epic  career. 

— Kate  WcJbert 
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their  homes,  would  tell  their  daughters  to  lie  still  and  play 
dead.  1 also  met  the  sister  of  a woman  who  was  shot  in  her 
pregnant  stomach  because  she  was  wearing  a T-shirt  with  an 
“anti-military  image.”  1 met  a mother  who  was  arrested  and 
beaten  for  working  with  a pro-democracy  group.  Her  body 
remains  laced  with  scars  where  the  soldiers  put  out  their  cig- 
arettes on  her  flesh.  At  night,  this  woman  still  smells  the 
ashes  of  the  cigarette  butts  that  were  stuffed  lit  inside  her 
nostrils.  Before  she  was  arrested, 
she  watched  as  paramilitary  at- 
taches raped  her  fourteen-year-old 
daughter  at  gun  point.  When 
mother  and  daughter  took  a tiny 
boat  to  this  country,  the  mother 
had  no  idea  that  her  daughter  was 
pregnant.  Nor  did  she  know  that 
the  child  was  infected  with  the 
HIV  virus  from  one  of  the  para- 
military men  who  had  raped  her. 

The  grandchild — the  offspring  of 
the  rape — they  decided  to  name 
Anacaona. 

There  is  a Haitian  saying 
which  might  upset  the  aesthetic 
images  of  most  women.  Nou  led, 
nou  la — we  are  ugly,  but  we  are 
here.  This  saying  makes  a deeper 
claim  for  poor  Haitian  women 
than  maintaining  beauty,  be  it 
skin  deep  or  otherwise.  For  most 
of  us,  what  is  worth  celebrating  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  here,  that 
we — against  all  the  odds — exist.  To  the  women  who  might 
greet  each  other  with  this  saying  when  they  meet  along  the 
countryside,  the  very  essence  of  life  lies  in  survival.  It  is 
always  worth  reminding  our  sisters  that  we  have  lived  yet 
another  day  to  answer  the  roll  call  of  an  often  painful  and 
difficult  destiny.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  to  this  day  a woman 
remembers  to  name  her  child  Anacaona,  a name  that 
resonates  with  both  the  splendor  and  the  agony  of  our 
troubled  past. 

When  they  were  enslaved,  our  foremothers  believed  that 
when  they  died  their  spirits  would  return  to  Africa,  most 
specifically  to  a peaceful  land  we  call  Guinin,  where  gods 
and  goddesses  lived.  The  women  who  came  before  me  were 
women  who  spoke  half  one  language,  half  another.  They 
spoke  the  Spanish  and  French  of  their  captors  mixed  in 
with  their  own  African  language.  These  women  seemed  to 
be  speaking  in  tongues  when  they  prayed  to  their  old  gods, 
the  ancient  African  spirits.  So,  even  though  they  were 
afraid  that  their  deities  would  no  longer  understand  them, 
they  invented  a new  language — our  Creole  patois — with 
which  to  describe  their  new  surroundings,  a language  from 


which  colorful  phrases  blossomed  to  fit  their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. When  these  women  greeted  each  other,  they 
spoke  in  code. 

— How  are  we  today.  Sister? 

— Nou  led,  nou  la.  We  are  ugly,  but  we  are  here. 

Many  of  my  sisters  are  greeting  each  other  on  this  side  of 
the  sea  now,  away  from  the  places  where  they  learned  to 
speak  in  tongues.  Many  of  them  have  made  it  here  to  this 

country,  after  traveling  endless 
miles  on  the  high  seas,  on  rick- 
ety boats  that  almost  took  their 
lives.  Last  December,  a mother 
jumped  into  the  sea  when  she 
discovered  that  her  baby  daugh- 
ter had  died  in  her  arms  on  a 
journey  she  had  hoped  would 
take  them  to  a brighter  future. 
Mother  and  child,  they  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  an  ocean  that  al- 
ready holds  millions  of  souls 
from  the  middle  passage — 
the  holocaust  of  the  slave 
trade — that  is  the  legacy  of 
Anacaona’s  killers.  The  past  is 
full  of  hundreds  of  examples  of 
how  our  foremothers  showed 
such  deep  trust  in  the  sea  that 
they  would  jump  off  slave  ships 
and  let  the  waves  embrace 
them.  They  too  believed  that 
the  sea  was  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  things,  the  road  to 
freedom  and  their  entrance  to  Guinin. 

These  women  have  been  part  of  the  construction  of  my 
being  ever  since  I was  a little  girl.  Women  like  my  grand- 
mother. When  I write,  I feel  as  though  she  is  whispering  in 
my  ear  along  with  all  those  women  who  came  before  me — 
the  ones  we  have  lost  to  the  sea  and  the  ones  who  came  off 
the  slave  ships  to  stand  on  the  dust  of  Anacaona’s  grave. 

I come  from  a place  where  we  believe  that  if  a life  is  lost, 
then  another  one  springs  up  replanted  somewhere  else,  the 
next  life  even  stronger  than  the  last.  We  believe  that  no 
one  really  dies  as  long  as  someone  remembers,  someone  who 
will  acknowledge  that  this  person  was — in  spite  of  every- 
thing— here.  We  are  part  of  an  endless  circle,  the  daughters 
of  Anacaona.  As  a writer,  a scribe,  a storyteller,  all  I can 
hope  is  that  the  women  who  came  before  me  will  choose  to 
tell  their  stories  through  my  voice.  Those  of  us  who  have  a 
voice  must  answer  to  the  present  and  to  the  past.  For  we 
may  be  the  last. 

Edividge  Dancicat  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  has  recendy  completed 
her  second  novel. 


Watching  the  news 
reports,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  whether 
there  are  real  living  and 
breathing  women 
in  conflict'Stricken  places 
like  Haiti. 
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In  October  1890, 

black-masked  Barnard 

sophomores  sonorously 

commanding  young  freshmen  to 

follow  them  by  candlelight  inaugurated  what 
would  become  one  of  the  more  infamous  and 
secretive  of  Barnard  traditions.  Although  fresh- 
man initiation  rites  played  a significant  role  at 
many  of  the  early  women’s  colleges,  Barnard 
sophomores  would  put  their  own  unique  and 
somewhat  raucous  spin  on  the  tradition. 

At  core  was  the  handing  down  of  the  Mys- 
teries Book,  a locked  tome  of  secrets  passed 
from  one  class  to  the  next,  which  contained 
opinions  about  professors — who  was  good,  who 
was  bad — as  if  each  had  been  judged  in  a clas- 
sical Roman  court.  The  Book  included  sen- 
tences of  “Condemno,”  “Absolvo”  or  the 
inconclusive  “Non  Liquet,”  as  well  as  satiric 
poems,  often  cleverly  written  in  the  style  of  a 
more  famous  verse:  “Listen  my  children,  and 
you  shall  hear/Of  Dr.  O’Conor,  whom  all  of 
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JANE  MARTINSON  LOWENTHAL  ’38,  Barnard  archivist, 
pieces  together  the  past  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  the  future. 
From  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  archives  in  the  basement  of 
Lehman  Hall,  Lowenthal  acquires  books,  documents,  letters, 
scrapbooks,  and  mementos.  During  her  three  years  as  Barnard 
archivist,  Lowenthal  has  delved  into  innumerable  riches,  in- 
cluding a cache  of  letters  from  Vir- 
ginia Crocheron  Gildersleeve  (dean 
of  Barnard  from  1911  to  1947)  to 
the  deans  of  Columbia’s  law  and 
medical  schools  urging  them  to 
admit  women.  “1  don’t  think  Dean 
Gildersleeve  would  have  described 
herself  as  a crusading  feminist,”  says 
Lowenthal,  “but  1 think  she  was.” 

On  any  given  day  Lowenthal,  a 
tall,  white-haired  woman  whose 
vivid  blue  eyes  are  magnified  by 
round  tortoise-shell  glasses,  might 
be  found  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables 
in  her  office,  comfortably  shod  in 
Birkenstock  sandals  and  wearing 
protective  white  gloves  as  she  sorts 
and  identifies  photographs  and 
documents.  (They  are  then  stored 
in  acid-free  envelopes  and  boxes 
and  categorized  on  the  archives’ 
numerous  grey  metal  shelves.)  Or 
she  might  be  found  answering  let- 
ters from  curious  alumnae  and  oth- 
ers, or  guiding  students,  biogra- 
phers, and  historians  through  the 
archival  collection.  “1  like  working 
with  the  public  because  they  are  so 
unpredictable,”  she  says.  “They 
bring  up  questions  that  1 hadn’t 
thought  of.” 

Exhibits  are  Lowenthal’s  way  of 
animating  the  history  she  is  so  carefully  documenting.  Her  lat- 
est, “The  Bard  at  Barnard:  1903-1990,”  has  just  gone  up  in  the 
Wollman  Library’s  reserve  room.  It  features  a photo  of  the  all- 
woman cast  of  a 1916  production  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and 
Tony  Kushner’s  (the  Tony  award-winning  author  of  Angels  in 
America)  1975  review  of  Twelfth  Night,  which  appeared  in  Co- 
lumbia’s Daily  Spectator.  Lowenthal  culled  the  exhibit  from  the 
archives’  most  recent  acquisition:  the  photos  and  programs  of 
Barnard’s  theatre  department.  Other  exhibit  subjects  have  in- 
cluded: George  Arthur  Plimpton,  Barnard’s  first  treasurer  and 
grandfather  of  writer  George  Plimpton;  Professor  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nard, who  championed  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  during  World 
War  11;  and  dancer/choreographer  Twyla  Tharp  ’63. 


Lowenthal,  however,  is  particularly  pleased  with  the  Shake- 
speare exhibit,  as  she  has  always  loved  the  theater.  In  fact,  it 
was  during  her  first  visit  to  New  York  City  in  1932  that  she 
saw  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire  singing  and  dancing  in  The  Band' 
wagon.  Captivated  by  Broadway’s  bright  lights,  the  fourteen- 
year-old  decided  she  would  return  just  as  soon  as  she  could. 

Two  years  later,  she  entered 
Barnard.  Studying  science  by  day, 
Lowenthal  spent  her  evenings  at 
the  theater,  seeing  plays  directed 
by  Orson  Welles  and  others.  “For  a 
dollar,  you  could  go  to  an  opening 
with  the  hunts  in  a Noel  Coward 
play,”  she  says  of  the  time. 

After  graduating  with  a major  in 
zoology  and  a minor  in  chemistry, 
Lowenthal  went  to  work  in  a com- 
mercial laboratory  in  New  York, 
and  soon  after  married  physicist 
Russell  Varian,  inventor  of  the  kly- 
stron, a type  of  radar  tube  used  in 
early  warning  systems.  When  her 
marriage  to  Varian  ended  in  di- 
vorce, Lowenthal  went  to  Bank 
Street  College  to  study  early  child- 
hood education;  there,  she  began 
teaching  pre-schoolers  (she  has  one 
son,  George,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren). With  her  second  husband, 
geographer  David  Lowenthal,  she 
lived  for  a time  in  the  West  Indies 
and  worked  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

Following  her  second  divorce  in 
the  late  1950s,  Lowenthal  returned 
to  New  York  to  study  library 
science  at  Columbia.  She  spent 
twenty-three  years  working  as  a li- 
brarian specializing  in  foreign  af- 
fairs at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  before  retiring  in  1990.  Back 
in  New  York,  Lowenthal  decided  to  pursue  a new  career  as  an 
archivist  after  hearing  about  the  opening  at  Barnard. 

Lowenthal’s  return  to  Barnard  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fifty 
years  has  been  felicitous.  “The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege, its  early  financial  difficulties  and  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment is  a fascinating  one,”  she  says.  “Reading  the  documents 
gives  me  a vivid  sense  of  these  events  and  the  men  and  women 
involved  in  them.  The  archives  is  a treasure  to  be  cherished 
and  developed  so  that  the  record  of  our  present  and  future  will 
be  preserved.” 

— Claire  Keller 
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you  fear,”  wrote  one  member  of  the  class  of  1893,  who  capped  off  her 
vignette  with,  “Now  say  what  you  will,  I don’t  want  to  be  torrid/But  I 
do  think  O’Conor  abominably  horrid.”  Another  contributor,  from 
the  class  of  1905,  solemnly  intoned,  “Friends,  sufferers.  Undergrads, 
lend  me  your  ears:/  I come  to  bury  Kasner,  not  to  bless  him.” 

By  the  end  of  the  1910s,  following  the  College’s  move  to  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  in  1897,  the  Mysteries  ritual  had  evolved  from 
baroque  charm  to  bona  fide  “hazing,”  as  each  class  attempted  to 
outdo  the  next.  “Freshies”  were  led  to  the  depths  of  Milbank  and 
often  found  themselves  shooting  down  a slide  into  the  basement,  or 
forced  to  walk  down  a spiral  staircase  blindfolded  or  backward.  Hu- 
miliations inflicted  by  sophomores  upon  the  freshman  class  exagger- 
ated the  freshman  “baby”  status.  The  class  of  1910  forced  the  class  of 
1911  to  wear  white  baby  bibs  and  drink  lemonade  from  baby  bottles. 
Green  ribbons,  replete  with  bells,  were  hung  around  freshman  necks 
to  serve  as  a visible  (and  audible)  sign  of  their  “freshness.”  The  class 
of  1913  was  ordered  to  don  big  green 
baggage  tags  that  read  “Freshman:  Han- 
dle with  Care” — an  injunction  that  no 
doubt  went  unheeded.  The  sophs  also 
handed  down  lists  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions controlling  freshman  behavior, 
including  prohibitions  against  wearing 
pins  from  other  schools,  hair  ribbons 
(except  green  ones),  and  all  “rats,” 
switches,  puffs,  and  other  hair  exten- 
sion accoutrements.  Freshmen  had  to 
give  up  their  seats  on  streetcars  to 
sophomores,  and  one  year  were  prohib- 
ited from  walking  with  a man  within 
three  blocks  of  campus. 

The  freshmen,  however,  did  not  al- 
ways meekly  accept  their  fate.  The  class 
of  1911  proclaimed  a victory  by  wearing 
their  bells  and  ribbons  proudly  in  defi- 
ance of  the  intended  humiliation,  and 
then  publicly  disposing  of  them.  1909 
challenged  the  initiative  of  the  sopho- 
mores by  singing,  “We,  the  Freshmen, 
do  agree/To  permit  this  Mystery”  and 
adding  taunts  of,  “Come  and  haze  us/You  can’t  [faze]  us/Sopho- 
mores.”  Cries  of  “Just  raise  Cain!”  from  the  class  of  1912  had  to  be 
forcibly  suppressed  by  angry  sophs.  And  even  as  late  as  1919,  a Bul- 
letin reporter  related  with  evident  approval  that  “rumor  has  it  that 
’23 ’s  conduct  was  irreproachable;  even  when  they  were  sent  around 
the  dark  running  track  of  the  gym  that  was  lined  with  torturing 
Sophomores,  their  squeals  were  few  and  faint.” 

Bravery  and  self-confidence  became  the  prized  values  within  the 
College,  as  students  cast  off  their  frail  Victorian  stereotypes.  Rebel- 
lion allowed  the  freshmen  not  only  to  subvert  the  sophomores,  but 
also  to  show  the  College  (and  the  world?)  of  what  sort  of  mettle  they 
were  made.  1909  praised  their  sister  class  of  1911  with  a poem  enti- 
tled “The  History  of  the  Class  of  1911.”  In  it,  a young  brave  (191Ts 
mascot),  first  “Hangs  up  his  string  of  Sophomore  scalps/And  then  be- 


gins his  tale.”  He  recounts  the  bravery  of  the  freshmen  in  the  face  of 
the  sophomore  tortures  and  comments  that  they  “proudly”  wore  the 
bells  and  ribbons,  “where  they  could  be  seen  best.  . . . But  when  those 
weeks  had  passed  away  ...  In  war-dance  wild  they  go/And  bury  deep 
with  joy  and  glee/Each  little  bell  and  bow.” 

If  rebellion  ruled  the  day,  then  surely  the  class  of  1905  took  the 
prize.  In  the  spring  of  their  freshman  year,  they  kidnapped  the  presi- 
dent of  1904  on  the  day  of  the  sophomores’  end-of-year  frolic.  Des- 
perate, the  sophs  ransacked  the  college  building,  aided  by  every  free 
senior,  while  the  freshies  stood  by,  laughing.  Unable  to  find  their 
leader,  the  sophs  grudgingly  sent  a delegation  to  the  freshman  head- 
quarters to  negotiate  a peace  treaty.  The  agreement  negated  some  of 
the  prohibitions  from  the  Mysteries  ceremony,  such  as  the  ban  on 
freshmen  wearing  caps  and  gowns  (worn  for  more  than  just  gradua- 
tion in  those  days).  Only  then  did  the  freshmen  reveal  the  president 
of  1904  in  the  laundry  room,  bound  and  gagged  and  hidden  in  a wash 

tub  under  a load  of  dirty  linen. 

On  some  level,  the  Mysteries  repre- 
sented Barnard  administrators’  worst 
nightmare,  as  the  administrators  had  to 
contend  with  critics  who  already  per- 
ceived college  as  an  unnatural  pursuit 
for  young  women.  By  encouraging  bois- 
terous, pugilistic  behavior,  the  am- 
biance created  by  the  Mysteries  ceremo- 
ny (especially  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century)  inherently  sanc- 
tioned “unfeminine”  behavior.  For  male 
college  students,  hazing  fed  an  already 
violent  student  culture;  although  the 
young  women  never  descended  to  their 
brothers’  level,  they  nevertheless  appro- 
priated and  adapted  this  symbol  of  male 
power  and  incorporated  it  into  their  ex- 
panding definitions  of  “feminine”  be- 
havior. The  resulting  conflicting  no- 
tions of  femininity  produced  some  bril- 
liantly incongruous  images:  at  the  same 
time  Barnard  women  were  vigorously 
hazing  their  peers,  they  were  also  re- 
quired not  to  leave  campus  without  a hat. 

And  what  of  that  world  beyond  the  campus?  How  did  they  view 
the  secretive  goings-on  at  Barnard?  Indeed,  although  the  Mysteries 
was  an  intensely  private  affair,  it  appealed  to  an  overtly  curious  New 
York  press  and  public.  Sensationalist  headlines  such  as  “Every 
Barnard  Freshie  Terrified  by  Hazers”  and  “Baby  Bottles  for  Barnard 
Freshies”  lured  readers  to  discover  what  mischief  lurked  inside  the 
Barnard  gates.  Not  surprisingly,  the  hazing  aspect  of  the  ceremony 
garnered  the  most  attention,  with  articles  often  concentrating  on  the 
peculiarly  female  aspects,  such  as  the  banishment  of  hair  pieces.  The 
1913  “freshmisses,”  as  one  New  York  newspaper  described  them,  were 
upset  because  without  their  switches  and  puffs  they  wouldn’t  be 
looked  at  twice  by  any  man.  The  paper  quoted  one  freshman  as  com- 
plaining, “How  can  our  hair  look  nice  without  rats  ....  As  for  men. 
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why  we’ve  been  grown  up  enough  to  flirt  with  them  all  summer  .... 
Also,  we’re  a lot  more  attractive  than  those  round-shouldered,  beetle- 
brown,  frumpy  sophomores  who  have  done  nothing  but  grind  over 
Greek  tor  a year,  so  we  want  our  fellows,  and  we’ll  have  them,  too.” 

But  such  a statement  sounds  at  best  either  suspiciously  tongue  in 
cheek,  or  naive  and  petulant.  The  journalists  may  have  been  trying 
to  fit  Barnard  women  into  the  prevailing  Gibson  girl  model.  Though 
the  rise  ot  the  Gibson  girl  may  have  legitimated  some  form  of  athletic 
activity,  vigor,  and  in- 
dependent, free-spirit- 
ed behavior  on  the  part 
of  young  women,  there 
was  also  a flirtatious  el- 
ement to  the  Gibson 
girl’s  independence; 
she  “challenged”  male 
authority  in  a coy  way, 
whereas  the  Barnard 
girls  truly  appropriated 
male  action.  Despite 
her  alleged  indepen- 
dence, the  Gibson 
beauty  was  not  often 
pictured  without  a 
man.  As  historian  Lois 
Banner  notes  in  her 
book  American  Beauty, 
the  Gibson  girl  was 
rarely  depicted  as  a col- 
lege girl  and,  in  many 
respects,  “the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Gibson 
girl  did  not  go  much 
beyond  playing  sports, 
wearing  comfortable 
clothing,  and  looking 
self-reliant.” 

The  bulk  of  the  sen- 
sationalist newspaper 
articles  seemed  most 
interested  in  shoving 
the  Barnard  women 
into  the  limelight.  Re- 
marked one  reporter  in  1902,  “We  hope  that  the  women  sophomores 
won’t  adopt  the  methods  of  the  men  in  enforcing  their  decrees.  What 
would  the  poor  policemen  do  if  they  were  called  in  to  stop  a female 
riot?  The  imagination  staggers  at  the  thought  of  those  pretty  noses 
being  smashed,  and  that  pretty  hair  being  pulled,  and  the  blackness 
of  those  blue,  gray,  brown,  or  black  eyes.  Let  the  young  ladies  avoid 
behaving  like  perfect  gentlemen.”  Though  they  may  have  occasional- 
ly struck  a humorous  tone,  the  writers  appear  to  be  generally  con- 
cerned, exposing  the  tension  between  admiration  for  and  interest  in 
college  girl  activity  and  the  feeling  that  such  behavior  violated  an 
unwritten  code  of  behavior. 


An  increased  intensity  in  the  hazing  eventually  led  to  a con- 
frontation between  the  classes  of  1912  and  1913.  Although  the  de- 
tails remain  sketchy,  the  confrontation  sounded  the  knell,  and  stu- 
dents agreed  to  a Mysteries  reformation.  (Some  attempts  at  reform 
may  have  occurred  earlier,  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1909  grumbled 
in  her  scrapbook,  “Mysteries  in  general  were  very,  very  stupid,  owing 
to  the  kind  and  loving  forethought  of  the  Student  Council,  who  for- 
bade us  to  do  anything  which  could  possibly  be  any  fun.”) 

In  addition  to  scal- 
ing back  the  more  ag- 
gressive aspects  of  the 
ceremony,  1913  rein- 
stated the  Book,  which 
had  disappeared  for  six 
years — the  six  years  of 
most  intense  hazing, 
coincidentally  or  not. 
Although  students  no 
longer  pronounced 
legal  judgment  on 
their  professors,  the 
satiric  poems  remained, 
accompanied  by  words 
of  greeting  to  the  fresh- 
men, in  which  the 
sophomores  expressed 
a hope  for  good  will  be- 
tween the  classes  and  a 
return  to  the  original 
dignity  of  the  Myster- 
ies. 

Future  Mysteries 
took  their  cues  from 
this  revised  ceremony, 
although  hazing  of 
some  sort  apparently 
crept  back  into  the  tra- 
dition after  the  move  to 
the  new  gymnasium  in 
Students  Hall  (now 
Barnard  Hall).  Elabo- 
rate pageants  and  din- 
ners became  the  norm 
as  the  1920s  progressed,  but  by  the  early  1930s,  the  Mysteries  had 
faded  from  Barnard  life.  Sophomores  still  welcomed  the  freshmen  at 
an  interclass  dinner,  and  the  rivalry  continued  as  the  century  wore 
on.  But  the  distinct  initiation  rite  had  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the 
Mysteries  clearly  allowed  the  earliest  Barnard  women  to  form  and  de- 
fine their  new  college  identities.  And  though  the  Mysteries  Book 
may  sit  crumbling  in  the  archives,  each  of  the  succeeding  classes  at 
Barnard  unwittingly  adds  to  the  legacy  of  those  who  first  inscribed 
their  names  on  its  pages. 

Rona  Wilk  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  history  at  New  York  University. 
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Breath,  Eyes,  and  Memory 

by  Edwidge  Danticat  ’90 
Soho  Press,  1994,  $20 


Nada  by  Carmen  Laforet 

translated  by  Glafyra  (Fernandez)  Ennis  '42 
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by  June  Jordan  '57 
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translated  by  Antonina  (Woronyn)  Bouis  '67 
Knopf,  1994,  $24 
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Creation  of  Time  Warner 

by  Connie  Bruck  '68 
Simon  & Schuster,  1994,  $25 
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Perspective 
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Kojin  Karatani 
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Duke  University  Press,  1993,  $39.95/15 .95 

Female  Detectives  in  American  Novels: 

A Bibliography  and  Analysis  of  Serialized 
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by  Madeline  H. Engel  '61  and 
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Garland,  1993,  $26 


Manic  Pop  Thrill 
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Ecco  Press,  1994,  $13 


Rage  and  Fire:  A Life  of  Louise  Colet 

by  Francine  du  Plessix  Gray  '52 
Simon  & Schuster,  1994,  $25 
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Apocalypses 

by  Martha  Flimmelfarb  '74 

Oxford  University  Press,  1993,  $29.95 


Japan’s  Universal  and  Affordable  Health 
Care:  Lessons  for  the  United  States? 

by  Victor  G.  Rodwin  with  the  assistance  ofLlyn 
Kawasaki  ’83  and  James  Littlehales 
Japan  Society , 1 994 

Journey  of  the  Adopted  Self:  A Quest 
for  Wholeness 

by  Betty  Jean  Lifton  '48 
Basic  Books,  1994,  $22 

Tell  Me  a Real  Adoption  Story 

by  Betty  Jean  Lifton  '48 
Knopf,  1994,$13 

Anthropology  and  Africa:  Changing 
Perspectives  on  a Changing  Scene 

by  Sally  Falk  Moore  '43 

University  Press  of  Virginia,  1994,  $29.50/9.95 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art/ Abrams,  1994,  $75 
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by  Barbara  (Kauder)  Cohen  '54 
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Ariadne,  Awake! 

by  Doris  (Adelberg)  Orgel  '50 
Viking,  1994,  $15.99 

The  Flower  of  Sheba 
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Ellen  Schechter 
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Morning  Star 

by  Adrienne  Wolfert  '45 
Hazelnut  Press , 1993,  $3.25 
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by  llise  (Levy)  Feitshans  '79 
Clark  Boardman  Callaghan,  1993,  $70 
Volume  One  of  a ten-volume  series , "Corporate 
Compliance” 

Common  Ground:  Reading  and  Writing 
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Fiction:  Reading,  Reacting,  Writing 
and  Poetry:  Reading,  Reacting,  Writing 

edited  by  Laurie  (Gertz)  Kirszner  '66  and 
Stephen  R.  Mandell 
Harcourt  Brace , 1 993 , $18.25 


The  Voices  of  Women  Artists 

by  Wendy  Slatkin  '70 
Prentice  Hall,  1993,  $26.60 
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The  Presbyterians 

by  Randall  Balmer,  Associate  Professor 
of  Religion , and  John  Fitzmier 
Praeger,  1994,  $15 

The  Age  of  Great  Dreams:  America  in  the 
1960s 

by  David  Farber,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Hill  & Wang,  1994,  $25/10.95 

Fundamentalism  and  Gender 

edited  by  John  Stratton  Hawley,  Professor 
of  Religion 

Oxford  University  Press,  1994,  $38/14.95 

The  Practice  of  Theory:  Poststructuralism, 
Cultural  Politics  and  Art  History 

by  Keith  Moxey,  Professor  of  Art  History 
Cornell  University  Press,  1994,  $32.50 

Strolls  with  Pushkin 

by  Abram  Tertz  (Andrei  Sinyavsky)  translated 
by  Catharine  Nepomnyashchy,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Russian,  and  Slava  Yastremski 
Yale  University  Press,  1994,  $25 

Jung  and  the  Outside  World 

by  Barry  Ulanov,  McIntosh  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English 

Chiron  Publications,  1992,  $16.95 

Women  and  the  American  Experience 

by  Nancy  Woloch,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  History 

McGraw-Hill,  1994,  $24 

Body,  Subject,  and  Power  in  China 

edited  by  Angela  Zito,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Religion,  and  Tani  E.  Barlow 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1994,  $45/16.95 
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LATE'NIGHT  SHOPPER 

By  Diane  Webber  ’ 90 


Dr.  Jean  Gaillard  Spaulding  ’68 
has  been  first  more  times  than  she  cares  to 
recount.  Most  notably,  she  was  the  first 
African-American  woman  to  attend  Duke 
University’s  medical  school.  In  her  distin- 
guished career  as  a clinical  psychiatrist  and 
an  educator,  there  have  been  other  times 
when  she  was  the  first  minority  woman  to 
hold  various  positions.  It  is,  then,  with  great 
pleasure  that  she  points  out  that  when  she 
was  elected  to  the  Duke  University  Board  of 
Trustees  last  June  she  was  not  the  first  black 
woman  there.  Wilhemina  Ruben-Cook, 
she  explains,  an  attorney  who  was  the 
first  African-American  woman  to  attend 
Duke  as  an  undergraduate,  preceded  her  by 
several  years. 

“Lately,  I am  more  in  touch  with  the 
negative  aspects  of  being  first,”  Spaulding 
explained  in  a recent  telephone  interview 
conducted  between  patient  appointments  in 
the  office  of  her  private  practice  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  “When  I consider  that  the 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  hap- 
pened in  the  1950s,  I am  disappointed.  By 
the  1990s  1 had  hoped  that  our  society 
would  be  more  pluralistic.” 

Spaulding  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Al- 
abama, but  her  family  soon  moved  to  subur- 
ban Detroit.  “My  parents  didn’t  want  me  to 
grow  up  in  a segregated  environment,”  she 
says.  In  Michigan,  she  attended  the  inte- 
grated Highland  Park  High  School  and  was 
encouraged  to  explore  Barnard  by  a visiting 
admissions  officer.  Spaulding  now  credits 
Barnard  with  giving  her  “such  a good  edu- 
cation, especially  in  the  sciences”  that  she 
didn’t  need  to  study  too  hard  during  her 
first  year  in  medical  school.  As  it  turns  out, 
this  academic  edge  was  essential.  “I  graduat- 
ed in  May  1968,  got  married  in  July,  started 
medical  school  in  August  and  became  preg- 
nant in  January  1969,”  she  says.  (Her  eldest 
daughter  Chandler,  born  in  October  1969, 
is  now  finishing  her  last  year  of  law  school 
at  UCLA.)  “People  are  amazed  that  I 
packed  it  all  into  such  a short  time,  but  in 


“Spaulding  remembers  leaving 
Barnard  in  the  midst 
of  the  Columbia  demonstrations 
of  1 968  and 

arriving  in  a ‘culture  shock’ ...” 

those  years  the  world  was  undergoing  such 
rapid  change — the  Vietnam  War,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.’s  death,  Robert  Kennedy’s 
death,  riots.  It  didn’t  seem  strange  that  my 
life  should  he  changing  quickly  as  well.” 

Spaulding  remembers  leaving  Barnard  in 
the  midst  of  the  Columbia  demonstrations 
of  1968  and  arriving  to  a “culture  shock”  in 
her  husband  Ken’s  hometown  of  Durham.  “I 
felt  as  if  I’d  stepped  back  to  another  centu- 
ry,” she  says.  “I  had  no  idea  I’d  be  the  first 
black  woman  to  attend  the  med  school.  I 
had  assumed  I was  coming  to  an  integrated 
place.”  In  spite  of  her  initial  impression. 


Spaulding  stuck  it  out;  she  still  lives  in 
Durham  with  her  husband  and  younger 
daughter,  Courtney,  who  is  a sophomore  in 
high  school. 

Among  the  many  assets  that  Spaulding 
brings  to  Duke’s  Board  of  Trustees,  is  her 
experience  balancing  family  with  education 
and  career  and  her  perspective  on  racial  dy- 
namics in  the  university.  Duke  has  recently 
been  in  the  media  spotlight,  criticized  for 
instituting  what  many  have  charged  is  a 
failed  quota  system.  Spaulding  objects  to 
the  term  “quota,”  but  acknowledges  that  the 
recruitment  effort  was  “not  nearly  as  suc- 
cessful as  we  had  hoped”  under  former  presi- 
dent Brody.  (Nannerl  O.  Keohane,  formerly 
the  president  of  Wellesley,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Duke’s  new  president.) 

“The  general  plan  was  that  we  should 
have  at  least  one  black  faculty  member  in 
each  department,  hut  there  were  no  specific 
numbers  that  we  were  trying  to  meet,”  she 
says.  “Now  we’re  redoubling  our  recruit- 
ment efforts  with  the  Black  Faculty  Initia- 
tive, in  which  the  focus  is  shifting  from  not 
just  attracting  these  people,  but  also  retain- 
ing them.  One  of  the  new  things  we’re 
doing  is  contacting  students  and  faculty 
who  have  left  Duke  and  finding  out  specifi- 
cally why.” 

To  say  that  Spaulding’s  plate  is  full  these 
days  is  an  understatement.  In  addition  to 
her  new  duties  as  a university  trustee  and 
her  thriving  private  practice,  she  is  an  ad- 
junct faculty  member  at  the  Duke  Universi- 
ty Medical  Center,  a board  member  of  the 
Josiah  Charles  Trent  Memorial  Foundation 
and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
and  a member  of  Duke’s  Council  on 
Women’s  Studies.  At  home,  she  and  her 
husband  are  “negotiating  adolescence”  with 
their  teenager.  The  word  “Superwoman” 
comes  into  our  conversation,  but  Spaulding 
demurs.  “All  I really  need  is  two  more  days 
in  every  week,”  she  says  with  a laugh.  “I’m 
just  so  thankful  that  24-hour  grocery  stores 
have  finally  opened  in  Durham!” 
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Alumnae  Office 


We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Alice 
Zimmer  Oppenheimer  in  September  1992,  at  the 
age  of  1 01 . 


Alumnae  Office 


We  announce  with  sorrow  the  death  of  our  dis- 
tinguished classmate,  Dorothy  Leet,  longtime 
director  of  Reid  Hall  in  Paris.  A tribute  to  her 
appears  on  the  In  Memoriam  page  at  the  end  of 
this  Class  Notes  section. 


Alumnae  Office 


We  regret  that  we  must  announce  the  death  of 
Frieda  Heyman,  at  the  age  of  96.  She  was  one  of 
several  family  members  to  attend  Barnard;  others 
were  her  sister,  Mildred  Heyman  Herman  '17  and 
her  daughter,  M.  Jean  Herman  '46,  now  deceased. 
Alissa  Heyman  '95,  daughter  of  Anita  Potamkin 
Heyman  '62,  continues  the  family  tradition. 


Alumnae  Office 


75th  Reunion! — May  20 


Alumnae  Office 


It  was  good  to  receive  a letter  from  Elizabeth 
Valerie  Rabe  in  Chester,  NY.  She  is  pleased  that 
many  of  her  former  students,  who  think  of  her  as 
an  old  "teacher/friend,"  still  write  to  her,  especial- 
ly at  Christmastime. 

Elaine  Kennard  Geiger  wrote  of  her  busy  life  in 
Sarasota,  where  she  swims  laps  almost  every 
morning  and  "there  is  plenty  of  volunteer  work  to 
do,"  both  in  her  retirement  community  and  at  her 
church.  In  january  she  took  a short  cruise  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
going  through  those  great  locks.  She  is  hoping  to 
get  to  our  75th  Reunion  next  year. 

With  regret,  we  must  pass  along  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Hortense  Barten  Knight  in  lanuary. 


Alumnae  Offi 
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Leah  Gleichman  Goldreich  still  lives  at  Prell 
Gardens  in  Van  Nuys,  CA.  She  visited  her  nephew 
and  his  family  in  Tucson,  AZ  this  winter  and  still 
travels  about  without  too  much  difficulty.  She 
enjoys  getting  Barnard  news  and  has  been  going  to 
Los  Angeles  Barnard  Club  meetings  with  Maggie 
O’Rourke  '73;  Maggie  has  a new  son,  however,  so 
Leah  is  hoping  she  can  make  other  arrangements 
so  that  she  does  not  impose  on  a young  mother's 
limited  free  time. 
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Adele  Bazinet  McCormick 
1900  S.  Ocean  Drive,  Apt.  809 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33316 


70th  Reunion! — May  20 

News  from  Georgia  Giddings,  who  expects  to 
attend  our  70th  Reunion  on  May  20th.  Would  like 
news  of  others  who  contemplate  the  trip.  I will  try 
to  make  it. 

All  goes  well  with  the  Cerlians  in  St.  Thomas, 
tho'  they  say  the  Virgin  Islands  are  on  a fault  and 
could  expect  a quake. 

Mary  Pyle  Fleck  wrote  that  illness  at  age  92  has 
forced  her  to  be  a patient  in  a nursing  home.  She 
is  well,  but  cannot  walk  alone.  Her  daughter  jane 
lives  on  Cape  Cod;  her  granddaughter  Susie's  hus- 
band is  the  director  of  the  home  where  she  is, 
which  is  very  beautiful.  "I  have  given  Susie  my 
books  to  read  and  am  educating  her.  She  is  pre- 
cious and  my  marvelous  education  is  not  wasted." 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deaths  of  the  follow- 
ing classmates:  Ruth  Cushman  Graydon,  Helen 
Hoyt  Chapin,  Hildegarde  Darmstadter  Stashower, 
and  Olga  Frankenstein  Newman,  whose  sister  is 
Helen  Shoenfeld  '22.  Our  sympathy  to  all  these 
families. 


Emma  Dietz  Stecher 

423  West  120th  St.,  Apt.  74 

New  York,  NY  1 0027 


A son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Joan  Whitney 
Payson  are  working  on  a biography  of  Mrs. 
Payson,  who  attended  Barnard  m the  spring  of 
1923  as  Joan  Whitney.  Anyone  with  reminis- 
cences that  would  contribute  to  their  research  is 
urged  to  write  or  call  Mrs.  John  Whitney  Payson 
at  Midtown  Payson  Galleries,  11870  SE  Dixie 
Highway,  Hobe  Sound,  FL  33455;  telephone  (407) 
546-2999. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Mabel 
Satterlee  Ingalls.  In  1929,  she  received  a PhD  in 
bacteriology  and  immunology  from  Columbia.  She 
taught  at  Albany  Medical  School,  and  later  for 
seven  years  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Public 
Health.  She  also  worked  as  a liaison  officer 
between  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
UN,  conducting  surveys  of  health  services  in 
developing  countries.  She  was  the  sole  surviving 
grandchild  of  jP  Morgan  and  leaves  a daughter 
and  three  grandchildren. 

We  also  report  the  death  of  Margaret  Melosh 
Rusch  this  past  November.  She  had  lived  in  Mount 
Vernon,  NY,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Playhouse 
Nursery  School,  which  she  operated  in  her  home 
for  more  than  40  years.  We  send  our  sympathy  to 
both  these  families. 


Alumnae  Office 
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Lucy  Stryker  Kanouse  has  moved  from 
Laceyville,  PA,  to  an  apartment  in  Rockaway,  N], 
to  be  near  her  daughter. 

We  send  sympathy  to  Elizabeth  Lazar  Horman 
for  the  death  of  her  husband  after  a long  illness. 
His  memorial  service  testified  to  his  important 
contribution  to  human  rights  throughout  the  US, 
Europe,  and  South  America.  Elizabeth  has  now 
received  a formal  apology  from  the  government  of 
Chile  for  the  murder  of  her  son,  which,  as  you  will 


recall,  was  the  basis  for  the  movie  Missing.  A for- 
mer president  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Women 
Artists,  she  has  had  three  exhibitions  in  the  past 
year  and  continues  her  painting.  She  writes:  "My 
years  at  Barnard  were  not  only  joyful  but  con- 
tributed to  the  strength  I have  needecl." 


Louise  Gottschall  Feuer 
270  West  End  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  1 0023 

Response  to  my  letter  requesting  news  was 
remarKable  in  quantity  and  quality,  coming  from 
feisty  oldsters  pushing  ninety.  Many  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  professional  and  volunteer 
activities,  or  enjoying  retirement  communities  or 
living  independently.  Three  still  have  husbands. 
The  two  who  are  bedridden  were  upbeat.  The  73 
extant  class  members  live  in  22  states  and  Hawaii, 
Italy,  China  and  St.  Thomas,  VI.  Because  of  the 
large  response,  many  of  the  letters  will  appear  in 
future  issues. 

Harriet  Reilly  Corrigan  is  active  in  the 
Woman's  Club  in  Teaneck,  NJ,  the  AARP,  and  her 
church.  She  enjoys  literature  meetings  and  keeps 
abreast  of  all  the  new  books.  She  thinks  Dr.  Alsop 
would  be  pleased  to  know  that  so  many  of  our 
class  have  survived:  "Climbing  those  ropes  and 
swinging  over  those  'horses'  certainly  were  a plus 
to  all  of  us  non-athletes." 

Constance  Smith  Beatus  recently  became  a 
great-grandmother.  She  lives  in  Montclair,  NJ,  and 
enjoys  duplicate  bridge  and  crossword  puzzles. 

HELEN  VAN  DYCK  BROWN  is  finding  that  her  activi- 
ties tend  to  become  "perhaps  less  exciting  but 
more  time-consuming.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  old  age,  I claim,  is  that  you  no  longer  feel 
obligated  to  spend  time  on  things  that  aren't  really 
important  to  you.  You  tend  to  savour  and  fully 
appreciate  hours  of  leisure  and/or  pleasurable 
activities.  Living  alone  with  a large,  loving,  black 
cat  may  not  be  ideal,  but  is  a lot  oetter  than  most 
alternatives." 

Bessie  Burgemeister  has  "the  best  of  two 
worlds — a mobile  home  in  a friendly  senior  citi- 
zens' park  in  Winter  Haven,  FL,  during  the  winter, 
and  a pretty  cottage  on  a beautiful  Maine  lake  in 
the  summer.  I enjoy  playing  my  Lowry  organ, 
sewing,  and  doing  needlepoint.  Am  still  able  to 
drive  my  car  to  visit,  go  shopping,  etc.  Wish  all  my 
classmates  were  as  fortunate  as  I am." 

A few  changes  have  taken  place  since  our  last 
news  of  MARION  JOY  Murray:  "I  now  live  in  Rapid 
City,  SD,  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  Black  Hills.  I 
have  an  apartment  at  Westhills  Village,  a retire- 
ment community.  I am  making  many  new  friends 
and  renewing  old  friendships.  Just  wish  that  some 
were  from  Barnard!  My  two  sons  and  families  live 
nearby." 

Harriet  Wilinsky  Goodman  has  "a  new  live-in 
companion. ..my  new  APPLE  computer!  I learned 
early  that  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I must  give  it  a name,  so,  naturally,  I chose 
'Sylvan'  (which  was  my  husband's  name).  It's  a 
challenge — it's  a friend — it's  an  expensive  toy. ..but 
it's  reassuring.  Every  time  I master  a new  challenge 
for  its  talents,  I feel  that  I have  staved  off  mental 
disintegration  for  another  hour.  Sorry  I can't  report 
on  additional  publications,  but  once  I become 
friendlier  with  'Sylvan,'  I'll  probably  bat  out  anoth- 
er book.  It  won't  be  any  Betty  Friedan,  but  it  may 
be  a book  on  mental  aerobics." 

Ruth  Perl  Kahn  still  lives  in  Manhattan  in  the 
winter  and  Belle  Harbor  in  the  summer  (but  no 
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more  swimming  or  tennis).  She  feels  very  lucky  to 
have  a wonderful  husband,  three  sons,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  an  adorable  granddaughter. 

An  unusual,  and  heartwarming,  item  concerns 
our  classmate  Letetia  Washburne,  who  taught 
Latin  in  Sayville,  LI,  for  38  years  and  passed  away 
in  1975.  A former  student,  Emil  J.  Polak,  now  a 
professor  at  Queensborough  Community  College, 
learned  that  there  was  no  marker  for  Letetia  in  her 
family's  burial  plot  in  Ticonderoga,  NY,  and  wrote 
about  this  lack  in  a letter  to  a Sayville  newspaper. 
Many  former  colleagues  and  students  of  Letetia 
Wasnburne  shared  Polak's  concern  about  the 
absence  of  recognition  for  someone  who  had 
influenced  and  inspired  so  many  lives,  and  with 
their  help  he  had  a stone  carved  and  placed  on 
her  grave.  Professor  Polak  also  dedicated  his  first 
book,  an  edition  of  a 13th-century  Latin  text  on 
the  art  of  letter  writing,  to  her. 

As  for  myself,  as  the  1 4th  snowfall  of  the  season 
blanketed  NYC  on  March  2nd,  I decided  that  "this 
was  it"  and  booked  passage  on  a Caribbean  cruise 
for  the  following  Saturday.  I enjoy  being  at  sea: 
being  coddled,  mixing  witn  younger  people  (at  88, 
everybody  is  younger);  and,  most  of  all,  being  hyp- 
notized into  a pleasant  trance  by  watching  the 
rhythmic  motion  of  the  ocean,  something  akin  to 
being  engulfed  by  a symphony.  Sixty  years  ago, 
when  I traveleci,  strangers  were  kind  to  me 
because  I was  young  and  traveling  alone.  Now 
they  shower  me  with  the  attention  due  an  ambula- 
tory relic,  and  I make  the  most  of  it. 


Ruth  Richards  Eisenstein 
419  EAST  57th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Our  news  this  time  unfortunately  concerns  fur- 
ther losses  among  our  classmates.  Doris  Hellman 
. died  in  Los  Angeles  on  December  18.  Her  primary 
- interest  had  been  music  and  she  played  tne  harp 
I:  and  sang  in  the  Schola  Cantorum,  but  then  joined 
' Constance  Hope  Associates  as  a publicist  for  many 
I of  the  great  Metropolitan  Opera  stars.  The  focus  of 
: her  work  changed  when  she  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
'!  and  became  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Los 
y Angeles  County  Museum  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
j for  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  She  is  survived 
I ‘ by  two  sisters,  including  Marion  Hellman  Sandalls 
l|  '38,  to  whom  we  send  sympathy. 

)|  On  December  18  we  also  lost  Gertrude  Smith 
i!  Pfeiffer. 

3 Dorothy  Woolf  Ahern,  a native  New  Yorker, 
Hi  worked  for  many  years  for  Newsweek  magazine, 
ii!  rising  to  the  post  of  asst,  executive  editor  in  1953 
■P  while  also  raising  two  boys.  In  1955,  the  family 
( moved  to  the  country  but  she  continued  in  her 
t profession  until  retiring  in  1971,  when  she  was 
f able  to  redirect  her  energy  into  pastimes  of  her 
i own  choosing,  especially  gardening  and  embroi- 
1j  dery.  Upon  the  death  of  her  younger  son  in  1986, 

I she  moved  to  Whitefish  Bay,  near  Milwaukee,  to 
be  with  her  daughter-in-law  and  infant  grandson, 
and  essentially  made  another  new  life  for  herself. 

I We  join  her  surviving  son,  her  family,  and  friends 
1 both  old  and  new  in  mourning  her  loss. 


Moving? 

Remember  the  Barnard  unit 
OF  Everybody's  Thrift  shop 
212-355-9263 


Anny  BIRNBAUM  BRIEGER 
120  East  81st  St.,  Box  45 
NEW  York,  ny  10028 

65th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

We  were  fortunate  to  get  through  to  California 
the  day  after  the  earthquake  and  to  reach 
Rosemary  Park,  former  president  of  Barnard  and 
an  honorary  member  of  our  class.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  were  extremely  shaken  but  are  well — 
no  injuries.  Only  some  beloved  antiques  were 
shattered. 

Madeline  Russell  Robinton,  an  inveterate  trav- 
eler, went  to  Raleigh,  NC,  for  the  90th  birthday  of 
a dear  friend,  a retired  pediatrician,  who  is  now 
curator  of  the  Judaica  Gallery  at  the  State  Museum 
of  North  Carolina. 

Eugenie  Fribourg,  MD,  retired  from  private 
practice  in  January.  She  is  still  extremely  active, 
teaching  diabetes  and  nutrition  at  Brooklyn 
Hospital  Center  to  both  patients  and  physicians. 
She  is  also  medical  director  of  a convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  June  '93  she  was  a member  of 
a group  of  endocrinologists  who  went  to  Russia  to 
confer  with  their  counterparts. 

Sybil  Phillips  sent  greetings  from  North  Miami 
Beach,  where  she  has  lived  for  22  years,  ever 
since  she  retired.  She  lives  with  her  two  sisters, 
Helen  and  Lillian.  She  is  well  but  has  eye  prob- 
lems and  will  not  be  able  to  attend  Reunion. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  n.  Virginia  streit 
Heinrich,  who  passed  away  in  January.  Sincere 
sympathy  is  extended  to  her  husband  and  family, 
including  11  grandchildren.  Another  sad 
announcement  is  that  of  the  death  of  Estelle 
Weinstein  Goodman  in  February.  Our  condolences 
to  her  devoted  son,  Adam. 


Helen  Chamberlain  Josefsberg 
53  Pebble  Path  Lane 
Brewster,  MA  02631 

Since  no  class  news  has  been  received,  there  is 
room  in  our  column  for  some  detective  work. 

Can  you  help  in  finding  addresses  of  the  follow- 
ing classmates:  Virginia  Atkinson,  Irma 
Baumgartner,  Josephine  Bertelsen,  Esther 
Efimoff,  Florence  Gray  gay,  Beatrice  Thorne 
HAINES,  Sara  Haney,  Isabelle  Jacobs,  Cecilia 
Young  Lay,  Ruth  Lessem  Letourneau,  Mildred  Sur 
Lock,  Mary  Dodson  parsons,  Aurora  McCaleb 
Pitkin,  Minnie  Robertson,  Madge  Tompkins 
Seaver,  Minnie  Condy  Smith,  Stella  Zulinski 
Stenley,  Geraldine  Bailey  Taylor,  Bettina  Thrall, 
Eleanor  Culbert  Wagner,  Harriet  Meyer  Wilson. 


several  dinners  were  provided,  and  the  villa  con- 
tained a beautiful  chapel,  exquisite  furnishings, 
and  accommodations  resembling  a museum. 


Madeleine  B.  Stern 
40  East  88th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10128 

After  the  death  of  our  class  president,  Lorraine 
Popper  Price,  on  October  27,  new  class  president 
Virginia  Weil  Burman  wrote  to  her  husband, 
Leonard.  His  reply  follows:  "I  just  reread  your  note 
on  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1932  and  I was  deeply 
touched  by  all  that  you  said  about  Lorraine.  She 
loved  Barnard  and  was  particularly  devoted  to  her 
classmates.  You  helped  me  recall  the  pleasure  I 
had  vicariously  in  sharing  her  fondness  for  the 
Class." 

The  class  now  extends  its  condolences  to  the 
families  of  Flora  Hagopian  O’Grady  and  Adaline 
Heffelfinger  Gore,  who  died  in  November. 

Another  November  loss  for  1932  was  that  of 
Mary  Gannon  (Sister  Andrew).  She  joined  the 
Dominican  Order  in  1940,  took  a degree  in  phar- 
macy, and  became  convent  pharmacist.  She  was 
also  Mother  Superior  at  Rosary  Hill  Home  in 
Hawthorne,  NY,  a hospice  for  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  treated  free  of  charge.  In  her  letter  of  con- 
dolence on  behalf  of  the  class  to  the  present 
Mother  Superior  of  Rosary  Hill  Home,  Virginia 
Burman  wrote:  "We  were  proud  of  her  achieve- 
ments...accomplishments  that  she  bore  with  such 
modesty  that  many  of  us  were  unaware  of  them." 

As  Virginia  wrote  to  me:  "If  these  are  the  golden 
years,  I'm  all  for  getting  off  the  gold  standard." 

On  a livelier  note,  your  class  correspondent  and 
her  partner,  Leona  Rostenberg,  have  co-authored  a 
new  book.  Connections:  Our  Selves — Our  Books. 
Pub  date  in  April  was  in  time  for  the  New  York 
Antiquarian  Book  Fair,  and  for  the  celebration  of 
their  50th  year  in  the  rare  book  business.  Stern's 
We  the  Women  was  also  reprinted  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  Hortense  Calisher's  most  recent 
book,  In  the  Palace  of  the  Movie  King,  has  been 
ublished  by  Random  House.  Hortense  and  her 
usband  recently  visited  her  son,  Peter 
Heffelfinger,  who  is  Arts  Ombudsman  for  the  city 
of  Seattle  and  received  a Kennedy  Award  for  his 
work  in  the  arts.  (He  is  also  a nephew  of  the  late 
Adaline  Heffelfinger  Gore.)  Hortense's  husband, 
Curtis  Harnack,  is  president  of  the  School  of 
American  Ballet  as  well  as  a well-known  author. 


Eileen  Kelly  Hughes 
7 Westwood  Ave.,  Apt.  c-202 
Tequesta,  FL  33469 


Beatrice  Zeisler 

635  Pomander  Walk,  Apt.  335 

TEANECK,  NJ  07666 


Muriel  Kelly  Major 
5111  Monroe  Village 
Jamesburg,  NJ  08831 


We  mourn  our  losses:  Laura  leibman  and 
Elisabeth  Raymond  heiss,  and  also  Ruth  levy 
Geller,  whose  son,  Arthur  Celler,  of  Mercer 
Island,  WA,  wrote  that  she  was  always  very  proud 
of  her  Barnard  degree.  On  behalf  of  the  class  we 
extend  condolences  to  their  families  and  friends. 

Frances  Markey  Dwyer  enjoyed  an  unusual  hol- 
iday in  Portugal  with  her  daughter,  Johanna.  Ten 
guests  lived  in  a magnificent  setting  of  a hundred 
year  old  villa  on  a mountain.  Their  breakfasts  and 


Anita  Marks  Norton  has  no  big  news.  O.K.,  we 
settle  for  little  news:  the  arrival  of  a third  lovely 
granddaughter. 

Olga  Bendix,  snowbound,  writes  that  Betty 
Adams  Currie  and  her  husband  have  moved  to 
Pompano  Beach,  FL.  And  on  the  sad  side,  she 
reports  the  death  of  Myra  Grigg  Diemer's  husband. 

From  the  magazine  Publishers  Weekly,  we 
quote:  "A  'good  ol'  gals'  network  of  matriarchal 
mentors  gathered  in  Manhattan....Among  those  at 
the  party  was  Elinor  (Coleman)  Guggenheimer, 
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president  of  the  New  York  Women's  Agenda." 
And  there  was  a picture  to  prove  it. 

With  regret  we  note  the  following  deaths: 
Elizabeth  Polyzoides  Dawson  August  1,  Clara 
Anderson  Andres  Nov.  28,  Charlotte  Warring 
KNAPP  January  25,  and  Helen  Greeff  Fisher 
February  4. 


Jane  Stein  Aberlin 
32  Edstone  Drive 
Staten  Island,  NY  10301 


60th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

FINAL  WORDS  ABOUT  REUNION  FROM  YOUR  CLASS 

president  and  vice  president,  Reunion  co-chairs: 

Thank  you,  all  you  wonderful  classmates,  for 
returning  our  Reunion  Record  Questionnaire  so 
promptly!  If  you  haven't  signed  up  for  Reunion 
yet,  or  said  "no"  but  find  you  can  come — 
Hallelujah!  Please  call  the  Barnard  Office  of 
Alumnae  Affairs  at  212-854-2005  and  make  your 
reservation  now. 

Husbands,  children,  other  relatives,  and  friends 
are  welcome  to  join  us  at  the  Reunion  as  long  as 
Barnard  is  notified  ahead  of  time.  Don't  forget  that 
NYC  is  the  Ripe  Big  Appple  and  those  "four  little 
acres  on  Upper  Broadway"  will  be  in  bloom.  So 
plan  to  be  there  and  at  Margaret  Gristede 
MacBain's  lovely  Sutton  Place  home  for  high  tea  at 
five  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Bring  photographs,  clip- 
pings, memorabilia,  and  memories  to  share!  And 
please  try  to  make  a contribution  to  the  Annual 
Fund,  large  or  small,  so  our  class  can  have  100% 
participation  and  make  Fannie,  our  Fund  Chair, 
nappy.  If  you  want  to  help  with  Reunion,  or  need 
questions  answered,  please  call  Grace  Huntley 
Pugh  at  914-698-2383,  or  Jean  MacDougall  Croll 
at  203-655-4207.  (By  the  time  you  read  this,  Jean 
will  have  taken  time  out  for  a trip  to  Turkey  and 
Grace  will  have  continued  to  be  involved,  as  an 
environmental  and  historic  preservation  activist,  in 
helping  to  protect  and  revive  Long  Island  Sound 
and  its  surrounds — particularly  Cuion  Creek,  a 
tidal  and  fresh  water  estuary  with  wetlands  and  a 
bird  sanctuary,  where  she  lives.) 

An  added  note  from  Jean:  "I  'sang'  a story  in  the 
nationwide  story-telling  festival — E.B.  White's 
'Song  of  the  Queen  Bee,'  which  I had  condensed 
and  put  to  music  on  the  auto-harp.  Very  well 
received — pretty  good  for  a gal  my  age.  Come  to 
our  60th  and  I'll  sing  it  for  you!" 

Word  was  received  recently  of  the  death  of 
Charlotte  Huber.  Her  whereabouts  had  been 
unknown  but  Barbara  Crowley  of  Bart,  Klugan, 
and  Gettig,  333  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90071  provided  the  information.  She  would  per- 
haps be  a contact  if  anyone  wants  further  news  or 
details. 

Elinor  Remer  Roth  and  her  husband  plan  to 
attend  our  60th  Reunion  in  May.  They  spent  a day 
in  Vermont  at  Lake  Dunmore  at  the  cottage  of  Jane 
Martin  Shair  and  husband  Hilliard.  Elinor  and 
Jane  go  back  to  9th  grade  at  Horace  Mann  Girls 
School — and  that's  a Tong  way!  Elinor  reports  that 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law  are  both  clinical  psy- 
chologists practising  near  Wayne,  PA,  and  are  par- 
ents ot  two,  9 and  7. 

PEARL  Gluck  Nathan  wrote  from  Providence  that 
she  plans  to  be  with  us  at  Reunion  also.  It  won't 
seem  like  a big  trip  to  her  since  she  just  returned 
from  an  Elderhostel  trip  to  Turkey  and  plans  anoth- 
er to  St.  Bart.  Obviously,  Pearl  likes  variety  and 
has  plenty  of  pep! 


We  all  look  forward  to  an  exciting  and  fun 
Reunion.  Make  an  extra  effort  to  come  and  be  part 
of  "60  Years — Yes,  it's  true."  (But  if  you  can't 
come,  send  us  your  news.) 


Vivian  white  Darling 
15  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 
Kingston,  NY  1 240 1 

'35  class  officers  who  attended  Alumnae 
Council  at  Barnard  last  fall  were  Mildred  Kreeger 
Davidson,  Kay  Heavey,  and  Adele  Baron  Marks. 
Kay  was  especially  interested  to  hear  about  new 
academic  programs,  such  as  the  First  Year 
Seminars  and  the  Writing  Room.  Vice  president  of 
finance  Sigmund  Ginsberg  warned  his  audience 
not  to  be  too  complacent  about  a balanced  bud- 
get. The  words  "deferred  maintenance"  took  on 
special  meaning  as  he  spoke,  when  the  roof  of 
Barnard  Hall  began  to  leak. 

In  October  Kay  toured  Newfoundland.  The  area 
runs  the  gamut  from  long  stretches  of  uninterest- 
ing roadside  to  spectacular  scenery  and  wonder- 
fully interesting  geological,  archaeological  and 
political  history.  She  reports  that  1993  holiday 
greetings  came  from  Dora  Jane  Rudolf  Buchli, 
Mary  Donovan  Meyer,  Marjorie  Stump  Vogel, 
Yolanda  Lipari  Tipograph,  and  Kate  Spelman 
Knapp  (now  in  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia). 

Greetings  also  came  from  Naomi  Diamond 
Sachs,  who  continues  her  second  career  as  a pro- 
ducer in  association  with  the  Gilgamesh  Theater 
Group  at  the  Samuel  Becket  Theatre  in  NYC. 

DOROTHY  Nolan  Sherman,  watching  the  winter 
erformance  of  birds  at  their  feeders,  writes  that 
er  husband  says  nothing  happened  in  1993  but 
she  says  there  was  a great  event — their  50th 
anniversary,  with  a party  in  their  own  home  (with 
a string  quartet!)  ana  daughter  Jane  telling  relatives 
and  friends  what  a great  job  they  had  done  as  par- 
ents. She  adds,  "Everyone  should  have  an  anniver- 
sary and  bask  in  the  reflected  glory." 

A letter  from  Mary  Selee  Lawson  reports  on  the 
downs  and  ups  of  1993.  Mary's  visit  to  the  new 
home  of  son  Mike  in  Memphis,  TN,  resulted  in  a 
dislocated  shoulder  which,  she  writes,  "is  not  an 
intelligent  way  to  pass  a good  part  of  a year." 
Meanwhile,  the  word  "arthroscopy"  entered  her 
husband's  vocabulary  and  life.  On  the  upside,  son 
Mike  is  now  an  associate  professor  in  the  U of 
Tennessee  Medical  School.  His  wife  teaches  the 
treatment  of  speech  disorders  at  TSU.  Daughter 
Gracie,  who  has  a counseling  practice  near 
Laguna  Beach,  escaped  the  California  fires  and 
earthquake,  and  stepdaughter  Carol's  name 
appears  over  a column  in  The  NY  Times  and  arti- 
cles in  Cosmopolitan.  Anyone  remembering 
Mary's  energy  and  social  concerns  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  she  has  completed  50  active 
years  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  long 
years  on  the  Broward  County  (FL)  Library  Board. 
Nor  will  they  be  surprised  that  in  1 993  the 
Women's  History  Coalition  in  Broward  County 
elected  Mary  to  their  Hall  of  Fame,  which,  Mary 
says,  honors  "do-gooders  and  civic  types."  With 
characteristic  modesty,  she  thought  there  was 
some  mistake  when  her  name  was  announced  at  a 
large  gathering  with  newspaper  VIPs.  The  new 
generation  of  grandchildren  is  doing  well. 

Does  anyone  know  the  present  address  of  Alice 
Goldenweiser  English?  A card  to  her  was 
returned,  marked  "Forwarding  Time  Expired." 

Elise  Cobb  Balsam  has  moved  from  Santa  Rosa, 
CA,  to  Rochester,  NY,  to  be  near  her  daughter 


Tina,  who  teaches  at  the  U of  Rochester,  as  does 
her  husband.  Elise  had  a slight  stroke  a year  ago 
but  keeps  as  interested  as  ever  in  hiking,  reading, 
writing  letters,  and  choral  singing.  Her  three 
grandchildren,  aged  11,4,  and  1,  keep  her  very 
busy,  too. 

Elizabeth  Anderson  Uldall  came  from 
Edinburgh  for  a family  reunion  last  November  and 
visited  family  and  friends  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 

In  September,  my  husband  and  I went  to  Kailua, 
Oahu,  to  see  our  claughter  and  son-in-law,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren.  And  then  to 
Phoenix  for  ten  days  where  our  granddaughters 
are  in  college,  back  home  for  six  days,  and  on  to 
Florida,  where  Harold's  class  of  1945-A  (pilots) 
had  a reunion  and  I had  a birthday!  Home  in 
October  to  recoup  and  hibernate  all  winter  long. 

I report  the  sad  news  of  the  death  in  April  '93  of 
Emil  Davidson,  beloved  husband  of  Mildred 
Kreeger  Davidson.  Mildred  has  been  traveling  this 
year,  to  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  and  in  January  to 
Ecuador. 

With  regret  we  must  update  our  news  of  Edith 
Beekler  Widner.  As  we  reported,  she  and  her  hus- 
band celebrated  their  50th  anniversary  with  family 
and  friends  in  Florida  in  February  '93  but  in  the 
summer  he  wanted  a change  from  the  summer 
heat  so  they  flew  to  Seattle,  where  he  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack.  Edith  says  he  died  "doing  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  We  can't  ask  for  more"  in  this 
life.  It  was  a traumatic  experience  for  her  but  she 
keeps  busy  volunteering  for  the  hospital,  YMCA, 
her  church,  and  the  Women's  Club.  In  the  fall  she 
cruised  to  the  Windward  Islands  with  a friend,  a 
trip  set  up  by  her  husband  before  his  death.  She 
also  sold  ner  house  and  moved  to  a condominium, 
and  on  the  same  day  became  a great-grandmoth- 
er! She  was  hoping  to  see  the  new  baby  boy  at 
Christmastime.  Her  daughter  lives  in  Arizona  and 
her  son  in  Denver. 

We  must  also  report  the  death  of  Alta  Banks  last 
August,  and  tell  you  that  we  received  a sad  note 
from  Dr.  Ronald  Prindle  sending  word  of  the  death 
of  Margery  McClintock  Prindle  in  September. 

Another  sad  death  to  report  is  that  of  Virginia 
Cunning  Kipfer.  A letter  from  her  son  said  she  died 
peacefully  in  her  sleep  on  November  18  after  a 
courageous  five-year  battle  with  cancer.  He  writes, 
"Mom  talked  often  of  her  thrilling  days  at  Barnard 
after  being  plucked  out  of  the  midwest  and 
deposited  in  New  York  City  at  age  1 6.  I'm  sure  she 
never  ever  forgot  what  that  opportunity  gave  her 
throughout  the  rest  of  her  life."  Her  tamily  and 
friends  know  we  feel  their  loss. 


Nora  Lourie  Percival 
Route  1 , Box  1 39 
Vilas,  NC  28692 


Once  again  my  faithful  correspondents  have 
supplied  news  of  classmates,  giving  me  a number 
of  items  out  of  a few  letters. 

It  was  SONYA  Turitz  Schopick  who  wrote  to 
report  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Roy  Barnett, 
husband  of  our  class  vp,  Margaret  Davidson 
Barnett,  in  December.  We  send  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  Midge  and  her  family.  All  of  us  who  knew 
Roy  understand  the  depth  of  her  loss. 

Also  enclosed  in  Sonya's  letter  was  a clipping 
from  the  Westport  Library  newsletter,  profiling 
Midge's  impressive  career:  "For  the  past  five  years, 
Margaret  Barnett  has  been  Director  of  'Music  at 
the  Library,'  the  Friends  of  the  Westport  Library's 
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series  of  free  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. ...The 
concerts  reflect  the  discriminating  taste  of  Mrs. 
Barnett,  whose  musical  background  and  experi- 
ence serve  her  well.. ..Born  into  a musical  fami- 
ly,...{she)  studied  piano  but  chose  genetics  for  her 
major  at  Barnard  College.  She  became  a free-lance 
writer  on  science,  nistory,  and  especially 
music. ...For  33  years,  Mrs.  Barnett  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Norwalk  Symphony.  She  also  produced  and  par- 
ticipated in  (as  a 'symphonic  disk  jockey')  a week- 
ly radio  program  for  ten  years  at  Station  WNLK. 
The  Westchester/Fairfiela  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  presented  its  first 
annual  Clarion  Award  to  her  for  communications 
in  the  public  interest."  We  have  even  had  to  omit 
a few  of  her  awards  because  of  limited  space — 
impressive  indeed! 

Sonya  also  sent  her  own  new  "and  final,"  she 
says,  address.  She  has  moved  into  "a  wonderful 
continuing  care  community  right  in  my  back 
yard,"  at  3030  Park  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  CT 
06604-2330.  Her  apartment  is  10  W6. 

My  holiday  note  from  class  president  Vivian 
Neale  reports  another  loss.  Barbara  Meyer 
Aronson's  husband  died  last  August.  She  and  her 
family  have  our  sympathy  as  welf. 

Sylvia  Shimberg  Reay,  whom  I used  to  visit 
when  I spent  winters  in  San  Francisco,  wrote 
about  her  holiday  doings.  "Our  daughter  Caroline, 
newly  Board-certified  physician,  came  down  from 
Portland,  OR  (with  fiance  in  tow)  to  celebrate  the 
holidays  in  Berkeley.  So,  with  all  the  others  within 
driving  distance,  we  were  all  together  for  the  first 
time  since  our  50th  anniversary  in  1992,  and  it 
was  a great  occasion."  Sylvia  was  looking  forward 
to  going  to  L.A.  for  the  wedding  of  Joe  Reilly, 
youngest  son  of  Margaret  (Peg)  Bowman  Reilly. 
"The  whole  Reilly  family  is  gathering  for  this  wed- 
ding....How  I wish  that  Peg  would  be  there!" 
Sylvia  also  reminded  me  of  the  reunions  we  used 
to  have  with  Miriam  roher  Resnick,  who  used  to 
come  up  to  SF  from  Los  Catos  to  meet  us.  (Sigh) 
How  many  old  friends  we  miss;  but  we  remember. 

Marcy  Dolgenas  Shapiro  had  dinner  with 
Florence  Ribakove  Bar-ilan  in  Israel  last  summer. 
Florence  has  retired  from  teaching  English.  Marcy 
has  ten  grandchildren  and  takes  each  one  to  Israel 
when  the  child  reaches  13  and  becomes  Bar- 
Mitzvahed  at  Masada,  King  Herod's  fortress. 
Florence  also  has  ten  grandchildren  and  a new 
great-granddaughter,  allborn  in  Israel. 

For  the  third  year  I spent  this  winter  at  home, 
but  this  time  I really  regretted  not  being  in 
California  instead.  What  a miserable  season  it 
was!  My  son  Peter  felt  it  especially,  having 
become  a weekend  commuter  from  Boston  to 
Princeton.  After  20  years,  he  took  early  retirement 
from  Merck  to  become  vp  in  a scientific  software 
firm.  Molecular  Simulations,  headquartered  in  the 
Boston  area.  Though  he  spends  a lot  of  his  time 
promoting  his  products  worldwide  ie.g.,  Japan),  he 
had  a hard  time  outwitting  the  weather  to  see  his 
family.  Another  of  my  busy  bees  is  daughter  Jill, 
who  was  elected  to  the  SF  school  board  last  year 
and  now  also  has  a job  developing  programs  for 
the  Children  and  Family  Action  Network  of 
Alameda  County.  She  seems  to  be  going  some- 
where to  a conference  almost  every  time  I call, 
especially  lobbying  in  Washington  for  upgrading 
California's  educational  eligibilities.  Now  that  I am 
enjoying  a life  of  ease,  it's  fun  to  have  my  children 
buzzing  about  being  useful  in  their  communities. 

I need  news  from  the  rest  of  the  class!  Please 
write — about  yourselves  and  the  classmates  with 
whom  you  keep  in  touch. 


Helen  Hartmann  Winn 
8420  Cabin  Branch  Court 
Manassas,  VA  22 1 I 1 

Loi's  Fine  Art  Gallery  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
recently  presented  a one-woman  show  of  water 
color  paintings  by  Mary-Paul  Segard  Rice  (Sandy 
to  us  all).  Sandy  is  an  accomplished  artist  who  has 
exhibited  in  Michigan,  California,  and  New  Jersey. 
She  completed  a master's  in  art  from  Michigan 
State  U and  subsequently  taught  art  both  at  the 
university  and  in  the  public  schools  of  East 
Lansing,  Ml.  Recently  retired  with  husband  Edwin 
to  Hot  Springs  Village,  her  work  is  new  to  that 
community.  She  is  known  as  a romantic  colorist 
but  has  also  been  called  a modern  impressionist  as 
her  work  is  not  closely  representational.  Sandy 
works  in  a variety  of  media  but  finds  the  "element 
of  surprise"  in  watercolor  leads  to  her  best  work. 
She  reports  that  she  is  active  in  the  artistic  life  of 
the  community  and  we  hope  to  receive  further 
accounts  of  her  endeavors. 

Virginia  LeCount  writes  that  1 993  saw  her 
gadding  about  the  US  to  attend  various  business 
meetings,  visit  museums  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  travel  to  the  West  to  see  such  mar- 
vels as  the  Devil's  Tower  and  Mount  Rushmore, 
trek  on  down  to  Paradise  Island  and  the  Bahamas 
to  swim  with  the  dolphins  at  Salt  Cay,  and  return 
safely  to  NYC  only  to  fall  on  the  sidewalk  and 
break  her  left  wrist,  ulna,  and  radius.  The  resulting 
surgery  and  installation  of  a metal  plate  to  stabilize 
the  bones  have  left  her  hurting  and  in  therapy 
which  she  perceives  as  endless.  Virginia  might 
welcome  a note  of  sympathy  from  her  compas- 
sionate classmates. 

Irene  Lacey  Stahlin  had  continued  to  live  on 
the  farm  after  her  husband's  death  last  year  but 
found  that  the  problems  of  maintaining  such  an 
effort  were  more  than  she  could  handle.  She  has 
reluctantly  put  their  beloved  property  on  the  mar- 
ket and  retired  to  a nursing  home  in  Ludlow,  VT, 
only  nine  miles  from  her  former  home.  She  is  par- 
ticularly glad  that  she  can  continue  to  attend  her 
church  and  keep  contact  with  her  circle  of  friends. 

Molly  Mintz  Tobert  and  husband  Seymour 
attended  the  "Futterfest"  ceremony  at  Barnard  in 
farewell  to  departing  president  Ellen  Futter  last  fall. 
They  had  also  welcomed  her  at  her  installation 
ceremony  in  Riverside  Church  13  years  ago. 
Rarely  returning  to  old  NYC  haunts,  Molly  is  now 
fully  retired  and  devotes  her  time  to  attenaing  con- 
certs and  lectures,  watching  her  three  grandchil- 
dren grow  up,  and  working  with  Hadassah. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Mary  MacDonald  Crain 
on  the  deatn  of  her  husband  Chester  on  October 
13.  Mary  writes  that  "not  having  any  children  and 
having  worked  together  for  25  years,  I'm  really  lost 
without  him.  We  were  just  short  of  our  49th 
anniversary."  Although  Mary  gave  up  her  job  at  a 
hospital  auxiliary  some  time  ago,  she  still  plays 
golf  and  otherwise  keeps  busy  while  learning  to 
cope  with  her  loss. 

Edna  Von  Arx  Waddell  died  on  December  1 1 in 
Schenectady,  NY.  She  had  been  a resident  of 
Ballston  Lake  since  1972,  when  she  married 
Muncey  Waddell  and  "retired  to  become  a house- 
wife in  upstate  New  York."  Previously,  Edna  had 
worked  for  30  years  with  the  Dupont  Company. 
She  is  survived  by  her  brother  and  two  nephews. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Hildegarde  Becher  lost  her 
long  struggle  against  lung  cancer.  Among  the 
many  friends  who  expressed  their  grief  at  her  pass- 
ing, Myra  Berating  Gaynor  sent  this  tribute:  "As 


we  were  music  majors  together,  we  had  to  play 
duets  together.  I visited  her  home  and  met  her 
charming  parents.  We  were  the  first  Honors  in 
Music  graduates  and  were  both  inducted  into 
Sigma  Alpha  lota  National  Music  Fraternity  at 
Teachers  College.  To  me  her  most  outstanding 
accomplishment  was  bringing  Paul  Doktor  here 
from  aoout-to-be  Nazi  Austria.  Her  famous  green 
ink  greetings  never  failed  to  arrive  on  my  birthday. 
She  was  a very  special  person  and  will  be  sorely 
missed."  After  Barnard,  Hildegarde  received  a fel- 
lowship from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  which  took  her  to  Vienna  to  study.  She 
later  taught  at  the  Brearley  School  and  at  St. 
Margaret's  School  in  Waterbury,  CT.  A serious  stu- 
dent of  voice,  she  mastered  a large  repertoire  of 
operatic  roles,  Lieder,  oratorios,  and  solo  pieces 
which  she  frequently  presented  in  local  concerts 
and  recitals.  She  was  an  avid  collector  of  art, 
stamps,  and  many  other  objects,  and  continued  to 
patronize  the  New  York  concert  scene  until  shortly 
before  her  death.  Hildegarde  was  an  only  child 
and  never  married.  She  is  survived  by  two  god- 
daughters and  a great  many  friends. 

Word  has  just  come  also  of  the  deaths  this  win- 
ter of  Elizabeth  Fetzer  Wimer,  of  Amherst,  VA, 
and  Miriam  Wieder  Elkind,  of  Albany,  NY. 


Claire  Murray  Visca 
75  VKaller  Avenue 
White  Plains,  NY  10605 


T.S. Eliot  blamed  the  month  of  April  for  the  sad 
losses  in  his  life,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  holiday 
times  qualify  as  the  "cruelest."  While  visiting 
Marjorie  Ashworth  Yahraes  in  Washington,  DC, 
in  early  November,  Patricia  Scharf  Jackson  suc- 
cumbed to  a massive  heart  attack.  At  the  memorial 
service  in  NYC,  Marjorie  recalled,  "Pat's  interests 
were  eclectic.  She  had  loved  automobiles  ever 
since  she  drove  a truck  at  a Girl  Scout  camp  when 
young.  She  decided  she  wanted  to  learn  to  fly, 
took  lessons,  and  got  her  pilot's  license.. .She  had  a 
deep  and  constant  interest  in  life  forms  other  than 
human.  Pets — a long  line  of  dogs  and  cats — were 
a fundamental  part  of  her  existence;  with  great 
sensitivity,  she  sought  to  meet  them  on  terms  of 
mutual  respect.  Life,  she  believed,  demanded 
respect.  And  up  to  the  very  last  days  of  her  life, 
she  was  earnestly  seeking  the  'how'  and  'why'  of 
herself  and  the  existence  of  us  all." 

We  have  also  been  notified  of  the  death  of  Mary 
Schiller  Elson  last  August.  And  Louise  Barten 
Dott,  our  former  class  president,  was  the  victim  of 
an  automobile  accident  on  Christmas  Eve;  if  you 
would  like  to  express  sympathy  to  her  family,  her 
son,  Andrew  B.  Dott,  MD,  lives  at  10  Glen  Oaks 
Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30327.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mary  Macdonald  Crain  '37  for  sending  the  obitu- 
ary notice  from  the  Palm  Beach  Post;  describing 
Louise's  reputation  as  a photographer,  it  cited  her 
Amazing  (irace  Productions,  "chronicling  nature 
scenes  and  photos  of  the  Vermont  landscape." 

With  great  sorrow  we  must  also  report  tne  death 
in  January  of  Stanley  Mantell,  age  35,  youngest 
child  of  our  beloved  class  president,  Frances 
(Bobby)  Meyer  Mantell.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  our  sympathy. 

On  a happier  note,  Margaret  (Peggy)  King 
Boothroyd  has  a freshman  granddaughter  at 
Barnard,  Anne  Elizabeth  Hunter.  She  is  the  third 
"Barnard"  girl  in  the  family,  since  Peggy's  mother, 
Helen  Tracy  King,  was  a member  of  the  Class  of 
'07.  (Somehow,  this  information  was  not  known  to 
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the  Barnard  Admissions  Office  so  Peggy  and  Anne 
were  not  included  in  the  list  of  "alumnae  connec- 
tions" in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine.  The  editor 
apologizes  for  the  omission.) 

ANNA  WALDRON  FiLMER  brings  US  up  to  date:  "I 
continue  to  have  half  the  year  in  Florida  and  the 
other  half  in  Corrales,  NM."  For  the  last  few  years, 
Anne  and  her  husband  have  been  going  to 
England  every  year,  visiting  family  and  friends, 
with  side  trips  to  the  Greek  Mands. 

It  would  take  a column  and  a half  every  issue  to 
keep  up  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  Ann 
Cottrell  Free.  From  the  last  issue  of  The  Society 
of  Women  Geographers  Bulletin  we  learned  that, 
in  February  '93,  the  "Great  Old  Broads  for 
Wilderness"  (a  western-based  national  senior 
women's  organization  supporting  preservation  of 
natural  areas)  bestowed  its  Canyon  Crone  Award 
on  Ann  at  a Capitol  Hill  ceremony.  In  April,  she 
participated  in  a ceremony  designating  Rachel 
Carson's  Silver  Spring,  MD,  home  as  a National 
Historic  Landmark.  PBS  interviewed  her  on 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  a documentary  on  EDR  to  be 
shown  later  this  year. 
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Martha  Ankeney  Schaffer 
636  Prospect  St. 
Westfield,  NJ  07090 


55th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

When  Helen  Bleibler  Hetherington  of  Dallas 
visited  her  daughter  in  Virginia  and  they  drove  to 
Vassar  to  drop  off  her  granddaughter,  there  was 
just  time  for  Helen  to  whirl  past  Barnard  on  the 
way  back  and  see  how  different  it  looks  now.  She 
is  as  busy  as  ever  working  at  the  Greater 
Lakewood  Shepherd  Center,  in  a program  by  and 
for  older  adults  which  she  helped  organize  some 
years  ago. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Mary  Evelyn  Richey 
Miner’s  husband  Bob  came  through  his  hip 
replacement  operation  with  flying  colors.  They 
expect  to  be  at  Reunion. 

MARJORIE  Newman  Lovellette,  who  lives  in 
Illinois,  has  a son  who  is  a physicist  in  DC  so  we 
wondered  if  she  might  combine  a trip  there  with 
Reunion  but  she  said  probably  not,  as  he  travels  a 
good  deal. 

We  were  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Marie  Henke  Hervey  September  21st  and  that  of 
Helen  Weinberg  Kalina  on  October  13th.  We 
extend  our  sympathy  to  their  families  and  friends. 

This  April  was  when  Jay  Pfifferling  Hess  and 
her  husband  Dick  had  planned  to  move  into 
Willow  Valley  Manor  North,  a lifecare  facility  in 
Lancaster,  PA.  But  last  July  a realtor  asked  if  they 
would  like  to  show  their  condo  to  a couple  who 
had  sold  their  house,  wanted  a layout  like  theirs, 
and  needed  to  move  by  August  31.  In  two  days 
they  had  a deal  at  their  asking  price,  which  gave 
them  six  weeks  to  dispose  of  everything  that 
wouldn't  fit  in  their  new,  much  smaller  quarters. 
They  found  a three-month  rental  apartment, 
moved  August  31,  and  then  on  Dec.  3 moved  for 
the  last  time.  Jay  wrote  that  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  attending  Reunion  in  May! 

MARION  HALPERT  BiJUR  and  nusband  Herbert 
have  thought  about  lifecare  quarters  but  are  not 
ready  just  yet. 

Ninetta  di  Benedetto  Hession  sent  a delightful 
note  about  a recent  acting  adventure.  I couldn't 
possibly  improve  on  her  words,  so  here  is  her  note 
in  its  entirety:  "I  was  called  to  report  to  the  set  of 


the  movie,  A Bronx  Tale.  They  were  looking  for 
'elderly  Italian  faces' — desperately.  (They're  des- 
perate when  they  call  me.)  After  traipsing  out  to 
Astoria,  and  a long  wait,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  Robert  DeNiro,  we  were  finally  called  out  to 
the  set  (a  miserable,  cold,  clammy  night).  The 
camera  was  pointed  north  and  we  were  walking 
away  from  the  camera.  So — instead  of  our  gor- 
geous elderly  Italian  faces,  they  got  a retreating 
view  of  our  wide  Italian  rears.  Of  course — when  it 
was  finally  released,  we  had  to  go  see  my  w.I.r. 
(despite  its  R rating).  Well,  my  w.I.r.  never 
appeared  and  is  sitting  on  some  cutting-room 
floor.  I occasionally  use  it  (the  real  thing,  not  the 
film  version)  when  I'm  tired  and  need  to  rest — 
often  at  this  ripe  old  age.  The  language  was 
extremely  vulgar.  I'm  writing  Robert  DeN.  and 
suggesting  he  cut  out  the  sound  track  completely. 
It  would  oe  a nice  little  film  without  the  vulgar 
language.  But  then  it  would  be  a silent  film." 

We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  our  won- 
derful class  president,  Elaine  Hildenbrand 
Mueser,  who  recently  shared  with  us  a lovely  note 
from  DENYSE  Barbet  telling  about  two  of  her  pro- 
jects: "One  is  an  'eye  witness'  account  of  my  per- 
sonal experiences  before  and  during  the  Liberation 
of  Lyon  for  a compendium  a French  newspaper  is 
preparing,  this  year  being  the  50th  anniversary  of 
D-Day  and  the  Liberation  of  France  from  German 
occupation.  The  other  is  the  preparation  of  a 
workshop  for  the  March  seminar  for  Central 
American  Women:  'Mujeres  y Paz,'  to  be  held 
here  at  the  U of  Costa  Rica  (and  what  a gorgeous 
campus!)."  Elaine  says  that  "despite  the  painful 
memories,"  Denyse  would  like  to  go  to  Lyon  for 
the  Sept.  3 anniversary.  Since  this  is  this  year's  pri- 
ority sne  will  forego  our  May  Reunion  but  wrote  to 
Elaine:  "Please  tell  my  classmates  that  I'll  definite- 
ly be  with  all  of  you  in  spirit." 

My  husband  Red  and  I visited  our  grandchildren 
and  our  son  John  and  his  wife  in  July  in  the  South. 
Grandson  Jonathan  won  a scholarship  to 
Heywood  College.  We  took  that  great  news  with 
us  to  Hong  Kong  in  November  on  a visit  to  our 
daughter  Marti,  whose  husband  is  stationed  at  the 
consulate  there.  Besides  two  trips  into  China,  a 
highlight  of  our  trip  was  being  interviewed  by 
grandson  Charles'  fourth  grade  class  studying  "The 
Elderly."  A glorious  visit! 

Although  Mabel  houk  king  can't  make  it  to 
Reunion  this  time,  she  "hopes. ..to  attend  our  60th. 
Barnard  has  been  such  a strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build  my  adult  life.  I shall  always  be 
grateful!" 

Do  come  to  our  Reunion — a warm  welcome 
awaits  you  there! 


Flora  Ehrsam  Dudley 
437  Melbourne  Avenue 
Mamaroneck,  NY  10543 

Dear  classmates,  where  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing?  Do  you  enjoy  reading  Class  Notes?  If  so, 
please  write  to  me  so  that  I can  share  your  infor- 
mation with  your  friends. 

Were  it  not  for  Ann  Landau  Kwitman,  our  class 
president,  this  column  would  be  even  shorter  than 
it  is.  Ann  and  her  husband,  Ben,  enthusiastic 
Elderhostelers,  attended  an  interesting  one  in  the 
Simi  Valley  in  California,  just  days  before  the  dev- 
astating earthquake.  VVherever  she  goes,  Ann 
reaches  out  to  classmates,  and  she  reports  news 
from  Helen  Fabricant  Saidel,  who  lives  in  Spring 
Gulch,  near  Lyons,  Colorado.  Helen  recently  visit- 


ed her  daughter  in  New  Orleans  and  had  a great 
trip  through  the  Louisiana  Cajun  contry.  She  found 
this  all  very  intriguing,  and  particularly  enjoyed 
the  Cajun  cooking.  Helen,  who  likes  to  keep  busy, 
also  spent  three  weeks  driving  back  roads  from 
Lyons  to  Jasper  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

From  Caroline  Buncombe  Pelz  comes  the  excit- 
ing news  that  she  and  husband  Ed  are  the  happy 
grandparents  of  identical  twin  boys  born  last  June 
to  their  son  Sandy  and  daughter-in-law  Adele. 
Caroline  continues  to  enjoy  the  good  life  in  Berlin, 
NY,  with  many  trips  around  the  US  to  visit  friends 
and  relatives. 

As  for  your  correspondent,  I just  returned  from 
an  Elderhostel  in  the  Cook  Islands.  Where??  These 
beautiful  and  unspoiled  islands  are  south  of  Tahiti 
and  have  political  ties  to  New  Zealand.  Very  inter- 
esting, indeed! 

The  class  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Doris  Siske  Ross  and  Dorothea  Johnston 
Hutchins,  both  of  whom  passed  away  in  the  last 
months  of  1993.  It  is  always  sad  to  report  these 
things,  and  both  of  these  ladies  will  be  missed. 


Adeline  Bostelmann  Higgins 
9685  Mockingbird  Lane 
Sebastian,  FL  32976 

An  extra-heavy  Christmas  card,  in  fact  150 
bound  pages  of  "Gleanings,  collected  and  selected 
by  RUTH  Stevenson  Carpenter,"  arrived  from  Box 
40,  Teton  Village,  WY,  and  stole  the  show  at 
Christmastime.  It's  a wonderful  compilation  of 
myriad  "keepers,"  poetry  by  Stevie,  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  many  familiar  favorites, 
special  commencement  addresses,  brief  passages 
of  special  books,  humorous  anecdotes — all 
immensely  enjoyable  to  read.  Kudos  to  Stevie  for 
organizing  all  these  toothsome  bits. 

Charlotte  Cassell  Davidson  continues  to  be 
busy  with  two  of  her  hobbies,  golf  and  painting. 
Her  exhibit  at  the  Veto  Beach  new  library  draws 
many  favorable  comments.  Landscapes, 
seascapes,  and  Florida's  flora  and  fauna  are 
among  her  subjects.  Kirby  and  Charlotte  traveled 
to  Atlanta  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

HELEN  Sessinghaus  BLACKMON  Spent  a month  last 
summer  in  Ireland,  where  she  and  her  husband 
were  amused  and  bemused  by  the  prettyfications 
of  some  major  cities  and  many  small  towns. 
Buildings  hundreds  of  years  old  were  painted  in 
amazing  colors,  such  as  lavender  with  purple  trim 
and  peach  trimmed  with  burgundy.  They  also  trav- 
eled to  Naples,  FL,  and  to  Seattle,  where  they  were 
in  time  to  welcome  her  first  great-grandchild,  John 
M.  Williams,  III. 

Next  time  you  are  in  NYC,  you  may  be  able  to 
admire  the  bronze  lettering  renaming  the  Fifth 
Avenue  building  in  which  the  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum  is  located  in  honor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethel  stone  LeFrak.  The  LeFraks 
made  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $10  million  to  the 
museum,  whose  structure  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pieces  of  architecture  in  the  20th  century — 
a most  generous  and  magnificent  gift! 

Jean  Ackermann  continues  her  creative  zeal 
with  her  theatrical  endeavors — this  time,  a 75- 
minute  one-woman  play  about  a unique  Victorian 
ioneer,  a national  heroine  and  an  international 
ostess  known  for  her  wit,  grace,  courage,  and 
writings,  namely  Tom  Benton's  Daughter.  S^he  was 
the  wife  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  explorer,  first 
Senator  from  California  and  first  Republican  candi- 
date for  President.  Jean  also  announced  that  she  is 
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now  an  adoptive  grandparent  of  two  delightful 
children  at  a local  day  school  in  Carmel,  CA.  She 
took  them  to  see  a musical  of  C.S.  Lewis's  The 
Lion,  The  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe  ("just  so-so," 
she  adds). 

! American  Government  professor  well  known  to 
'41ers,  Ken  Hechler,  was  re-elected  for  a fourth 
term  as  Secretary  of  State  in  West  Virginia. 

Judy  Johnson  Snyder  and  husband  Wayne  con- 
tinue to  work  not  only  with  the  World  Federalists, 
to  create  a better  and  stronger  United  Nations; 
they  also  are  working  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  criminal  court,  to  try  individuals 
accused  of  war  atrocities,  illegal  drug  trading,  and 
terrorist  activities.  One  of  the  Snyder  twins,  Judy, 
is  to  be  married  in  the  near  future.  It  seems  like 
yesterday  when  my  husband  and  I delivered  a 
stroller  for  twins  to  the  Snyders  in  Greenwich 
Village. 

Jane  Stewart  Heckman,  now  a full-time  volun- 
teer, was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Chicago 
I chapter  of  the  Center  for  Partnership  Education,  a 
group  that  embodies  the  ideals  of  working  together 
and  celebrating  the  differences  among  people.  She 
also  continues  to  be  active  in  the  VWst  Suburban 
Peace  Action  Network,  located  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  in  Oak  Brook,  IL. 

Mary  Graham  Smith  of  Palm  Coast,  FL,  reports, 
along  with  your  correspondent,  that  the  marvels  of 
mociern  surgical  techniques  are  great  when  a 
cataract  operation  is  necessary.  Along  with  house- 
guest  Betty  Clifford  and  Jane  Ringo  Murray,  she 
was  planning  to  join  Barnard  '41  in  Vero  Beach 
for  lunch  this  spring;  others  expecting  to  be  on 
hand  were  Jean  Egelhof  Meier,  charlotte  Cassell 
Davidson,  Doris  Williams  Yankee,  and  your  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Ruth  Taubenhaus  Gross,  now  of  the 
west  coast  of  Florida  near  Sarasota,  regrets  that  a 
medical  meeting  in  San  Diego  will  prevent  her 
attendance  this  year. 

Two  classmates  have  pased  away  recently,  we 
regret  to  report.  Alberta  Waters  Albig  died 
December  30,  1993,  in  West  Newton,  PA,  where 
she  was  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  and  an 
accomplished  violinist.  Marjorie  Wyatt  Colburn's 
death  on  September  1 5,  1 993,  was  reported  to  us 
by  her  daugnter,  Charlene  Didjuigis  of  Scottsdale, 
AZ.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  both  of  these 
families,  and  also  to  Cynthia  Laidlaw  Gordon  of 
Easton,  PA,  and  to  Beatrice  bookmyer  Lillard,  of 
Ellensburg,  WA,  each  of  whom  lost  her  husband 
recently,  and  to  Peggy  Binder  Zamaitis,  our  class 
president,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  with  whom 
she  was  very  close  all  these  years. 
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HELEN  MARRARO  ABDOO 
779  Schaefer  Avenue 
Oradell,  NJ  07649 


Virginia  Rogers  Cushing  had  her  first  published 
article  in  the  December  '92  issue  of  Chem  13 
News,  a Canadian  magazine  on  chemical  educa- 
tion. The  article  is  a parody  of  Charles  Dickens'  A 
Christmas  Carol,  using  the  chemical  elements  that 
she  had  written  about  while  teaching  chemistry. 

Good  to  hear  from  Edith  Cannon  herbst,  bring- 
ing us  up  to  date  on  her  life  since  graduation. 
During  WWII,  she  was  a naval  officer,  writing 
transmission  security  narrative/manual  for  radio 
operators.  She  worked  at  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Saturday  Review  (under  Norman 
Cousins),  and  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  She  has 
now  retired  to  Cape  Cod,  where  she  is  busy  on 
workshop  panels  as  a board  member  of  the  local 


chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Assn,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Parish  Council.  Edith  also  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Cape  Cod  chapter  of  Alzheimer's 
Assn,  which  produced  an  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Family  Care  Guide  and  a Cape  Cod  Resource 
Guide.  She  is  continuing  to  help  raise  money  for 
research  into  this  disease  and  also  keeps  busy  with 
travel  and  visits  to  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Nina  Thomas  Bradbury  founded  Deerfield 
Commons  School  in  Carmichael,  CA,  in  1967  but 
the  school  was  forced  to  close  in  March  '91 
because  of  an  asbestos  problem.  Nina  continued 
tutoring  kindergartners  in  her  home  and  when  last 
heard  from  was  looking  for  a new  location  so  she 
could  reopen  the  school. 

Aurelia  Maresca  Bender  has  continued  her 
interest  in  music.  In  addition  to  private  teaching, 
she  is  a lecturer  on  piano  pedagogy,  prepares 
music  for  art  programs  in  schools,  and  performs  in 
piano  recitals. 

Virginia  Meding  lives  in  California,  in  the  home 
she  built  for  retirement  in  1974.  She  served  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  (CBI)  from  1944  to  1946  and 
in  the  US  Dept,  of  State  from  1947  to  1 950,  part  of 
which  time  was  spent  in  Italy.  From  1957  to  1959 
she  taught  at  Mills  College  in  California,  then 
became  a high  school  teacher.  Virginia's  travels 
are  extensive:  India,  Burma,  Italy,  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  France,  Norway,  USSR, 
and  Alaska. 

The  mini-reunion  we  hoped  to  have  in  February 
was  cancelled  because  of  one  of  the  many  snow- 
storms of  the  season.  We  expect  that  it  will  be 
rescheduled;  if  you  have  not  already  received 
word  of  a new  oate,  watch  your  mail — it  will  be 
coming  soon. 

Very  sad  to  report  the  deaths  of  four  classmates: 
MARIE  Meath  Kaiser  and  Elaine  Donovan  O’Brien, 
also  Gertrude  Schaffer  Heimer,  mother  of  Sandra 
Saydah  '64,  and  Beulah  Ratliff  deyrup,  whose 
daughter,  Beulah  deyrup  is  a member  of  the  class 
of  '73.  Our  condolences  go  to  all  these  families. 


Martha  Livesay  Whiteside 
380  Hart  Road 
Lexington,  ky  40502 

It's  a long  way  from  Daily  Theme  but  still  we 
face  deadlines,  even  when  in  festive  mode. 
Holiday  communications  brought  greetings  from 
Eileen  Alessandrini,  Gretchen  Relyea  Hannan, 
Margaret  O’Rourke  Montgomery,  and  Marion 
Bromilow  mendelson.  Marion  moved,  while  we 
were  celebrating  our  50th,  from  her  longtime 
home  in  Northampton,  MA  (WAVF  training  for 
some  of  us;  she  was  a Smith  College  faculty  wife), 
to  4-13  Aspen  Way,  Doylestown,  PA  18901.  A 
daughter  and  family  live  near  her  new  condo,  so 
she  is  not  alone  but  would  welcome  correspond- 
ence, as  do  we  all. 

Since  working  together  at  a summer  camp.  All 
Angels  Farm,  near  Poughkeepsie,  NY,  Beverly 
Gilmour  Lee  '41  and  I have  remained  friends.  We 
missed  a summer  visit  this  year  but  we  may  get  to 
see  them  in  Asheville,  NC,  before  another  passes. 
Most  recently  she  and  FImer  have  visited  family  in 
North  Dakota  and  Dallas,  TX. 

Here  in  Lexington,  Eleanor  Martin  Stone  '37 
and  I made  presentations  to  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  Update  committee  recently.  It  was  a well- 
attended  public  hearing,  televised  for  the  commu- 
nity on  cable. 

Not  included  in  the  1993  Reunion  book  was 
word  from  Sato-Ko  Oguri  (Mrs.  Yasunori 


Class  Notes  Deadlines 

Copy  for  future  issues  should  reach 
THE  Alumnae  Office  by  these  dates: 
Summer  ’94  - reunion  Classes:  May  27 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSES:  MAY  13 
Fall ’94  - August  1 5 


Nishijima)  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  Her  husband  has  com- 
pleted his  tenure  as  president  of  Kyoto  U,  now  is 
chair  of  the  Japan  Commission  of  UNESCO  and 
president  of  the  Japan  Chemical  Society.  She  sends 
best  wishes  to  all  those  who  remember  her. 

We  missed  Ellen  Mueser  Oskoui,  who  is  well 
and  content,  and  always  has  a good  and  encour- 
aging word  for  Barnard. 

LEONORA  GARTEN  MEisTER  wrote  that  she  and  her 
husband  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  Dec.  26.  Of  their  five  grandchildren,  "the 
oldest  and  only  girl  is  being  steered  towards 
Barnard." 

Betsy  Barron  Kalaidjian  sent  word  that  her  son 
Walter,  a professor  of  English  at  St.  Cloud  State 
College  in  Minesota,  has  had  a second  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Columbia  U Press.  It  is  entitled 
American  Culture  Between  the  Wars. 

Everyone,  write! 
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Joan  Carey  Zier 
1 625  Redberry  Court 

Fort  Collins,  CO  80525 


50th  Reunion! — MAY  20-22 

Diane  Howell  plans  to  attend  Reunion,  coming 
from  her  new  home  near  Seattle  after  a busy  year 
with  book  clubs.  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
contemporary  theater. 

Fern  Albert  Atkin  snagged  President  Clinton 
right  off  the  golf  course  one  recent  afternoon  to 
watch  a tennis  tournament  at  the  Army-Navy  Club 
in  Arlington,  VA,  but  couldn't  coax  him  into  pick- 
ing up  a racquet. 

Mary  Rindsfoos  Harwood  wrote  to  bring  us  up 
to  date  on  her  life.  "My  writing  career  began  on  a 
NY  newspaper.  Over  the  years,  under  the  pen 
name  of  Mary  Durant,  I've  published  novels,  snort 
stories,  and  books  on  history  and  natural  history 
(my  favorite  subject).  Several  projects  were  co- 
authored with  my  late  husband,  Michael 
Harwood,  historian  and  environmental  journalist. 
Our  greatest  delight  was  On  the  Road  with  John 
James  Audubon,  the  man  and  his  art,  his  life  and 
times,  as  we  retraced  JJA's  travels  (1804-51) 
through  North  America.  Thirteen  months  on  the 
road,  35,000  miles,  and  we  lived  in  a tent  most  of 
the  way  from  Labrador  to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  west 
to  Texas,  north  to  Montana,  and  almost  every- 
where in  between.  This  book  won  the  Burroughs 
Award  for  excellence  in  natural  history  in  1981. 
Since  Michael's  death,  my  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  are  my  joy  and  solace." 

After  several  years  of  writing  articles  for  The 
Woodstock  Times,  Pat  Goode  Harrison  has  been 
named  antiques  columnist  for  the  Taconic  news- 
paper chain. 

Fran  Edwards  Paris  will  be  involved  with  a 
national  church  meeting  in  May  and  doubts  she'll 
shake  free  in  time  for  Reunion. 
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And  I have  the  same  doubts.  Carl  and  I have 
decided  that  1994  is  our  year-to-howl  (translation; 
travel).  We've  just  returned  from  a week  in  south- 
ern Mexico  and  future  plans  include  Arizona  in 
March,  Canada  in  May,  British  Isles  in  July, 
Montana  in  September,  and  a family  reunion  in 
Puerto  Vallarta  over  Christmas. 


Daisy  Fornacca  Kouzel 
1 12  West  72nd  Street,  Apt.  4B 
New  York,  NY  10023 

After  a hiatus  I heard  again  from  Hilma  Ollila 
Carter  in  L.A.;  her  husband,  Ben,  the  celebrated 
jazzman,  received  a commission  for  a composi- 
tion for  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  JFK, 
which  he  performed  with  an  all-star  cast  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington.  Another  commis- 
sion was  for  a French-Canadian  documentary  enti- 
tled Les  Vieux  Surdoues  (The  Old  Overendowed), 
about  professionally  productive  seniors.  Hilma  is 
busy  as  all  get-out  with  her  theater  activities,  one 
of  which  includes  seeing  at  least  25  plays  a year. 
Her  theater  did  David  Hirson's  La  Bite  for  the  L.A. 
County  Summer  Festival  of  the  Arts — and  of 
course  they  did  a fundraiser  for  Barnard.  She 
enjoys  her  French  play-reading  group,  as  well  as 
editing  a volume  of  Argentinian  plays.  And  I 
thought  I was  busy! 

After  a long  wait  I finally  heard  from  Maud 
Wellman  Roche,  who  lives  just  north  of  San 
Francisco.  "We  have  one  sad  tactor  in  common," 
she  writes,  "I  having  lost  my  beloved  Jack  after  45 
wonderful  years."  After  he  retired  from  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  ad  agency,  they  traveled  all 
over  Europe  and  Mexico,  rode  horses,  golfed  and 
lived  in  various  locations,  never  too  far  from  SF. 
Maud's  large  family  (five  children  and  two  grand- 
children) is  her  great  comfort. 

Renee  Friedman  Cooper  (no,  Renee,  your  letter 
last  year  never  reached  me,  probably  owing  to  the 
vagaries  of  forwarding)  is  still  a volunteer  at  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  teaches  English 
to  a Russian  emigre,  has  resumed  the  study  of 
Erench  (look  forward  to  receiving  a copy  of  my 
grammar),  plays  tennis,  travels  with  her  husband 
whenever  possible,  and  enjoys  her  two  children 
and  their  families,  who  live  in  the  area.  Recently 
she  dined  with  Mimi  Leff  Bergman,  with  whom 
she  had  not  been  in  touch  for  35  years.  I really 
hope  we  remedy  separations  like  that  by  showing 
up  in  droves  at  our  50th  Reunion  (May  19-20, 
1995 — you'll  be  hearing  more  about  this  but  it's 
not  too  early  to  mark  your  calendars!). 

I am  sure  we  are  all  happy  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Margaret  (Peggy)  Woolfolk  LaTourrette  married 
Charles  (Chuck)  Willis  last  July.  The  news  was 
imparted  to  me  by  (Maj.)  Bonnie  O’Leary.  She 
attended  a party  given  by  the  couple,  who  enjoy  a 
very  large  combined  family.  Peggy,  Bonnie  and 
(Dr.)  Hendrika  Bestebreurtje  Cantwell  enjoyed  a 
mini-reunion  in  Denver,  where  Bonnie  herself  is 
still  working  on  the  Arlington  memorial  for  all 
American  women  who  have  served  in  the  military 
since  1 775.  If  anyone  knows  of  such  a woman 
who  might  not  be  on  Bonnie's  lists,  please  call  1- 
800-4-SALUTE. 

MARY  Glading  Doyle  sold  her  advertising  busi- 
ness to  make  room  for  other  projects,  like  free- 
lance writing,  being  a docent  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  Big  Apple  Greeters,  and  she  is  ecstatic  about 
it.  Plus,  a visit  to  Russia  resulted  in  her  working  on 
a one-man  show,  an  art  calendar,  and  a book  of 
line  drawings  by  an  artist  who  served  time  in  the 


Gulag  as  a dissident.  "All  of  this  great  fun,"  says 
Mary,  adding  that  the  word  retirement  will  never 
figure  in  her  vocabulary.  Well,  not  in  mine  either, 
I am  happy  to  say. 

The  US  Committee  for  UNIFEM  (The  UN 
Development  Eund  for  Women)  continues  to 
thrive  under  the  leadership  of  Hope  Simon  Miller. 
In  April,  the  UN  Delegates'  Dining  Room  was  the 
site  of  a "Celebration  of  UNIFEM  with  12  Master 
Chefs  and  Restaurateurs,"  a gala  "tasting  dinner." 
Among  the  chefs,  who  came  from  all  over  the  US, 
was  Barbara  Tropp  '70  of  the  China  Moon  Cafe  in 
San  Francisco.  Hope  was  a co-chair  of  the  Benefit 
Committee,  which  also  included  Margaret 
Gristede  MacBain  '34. 

By  the  time  you  read  this.  Dare  Reid  Turenne's 
daughter  Sandra  will  be  cradling  her  long-awaited 
baby,  for  whose  safe  arrival  I have  most  old-fash- 
ionedly  prayed.  Dare  and  Rodolfo  wonder  at  their 
children's  ability  to  juggle  careers,  offspring  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  They  don't  let  up  on 
their  travels,  which  in  1 993  took  them  to  Bangkok, 
Singapore,  Bali,  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  China,  and 
finely,  London  and  Paris. 

Sally  Stubblefield  Acker,  who  became  a 
widow  about  the  same  time  I did,  has  left 
Michoacan,  Mexico,  leaving  behind,  with  much 
regret,  her  house,  her  animals,  and  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  The  political  situation  had  become  so  per- 
ilous that  she  decided  to  go  to  live  with  her  sister 
in  Michigan,  where  she  has  been  looking  for  vol- 
unteer work.  Maybe,  Sally,  you  would  care  to  join 
the  anti-death  penalty  movement? 


Margaret  Kee  Marr 
1 57  Ravenhill  road 
Orinda,  CA  94563-2710 

Ellen  Haight  Hawkes  writes  that  during  her  sab- 
batical year  she  had  an  oppportunity  to  coordinate 
the  SUNY  Empire  State  College  program  in 
Nicosia,  Cyprus.  With  students  from  all  over  the 
Middle  East,  the  challenge  of  meeting  educational 
needs  (in  English)  was  significant.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  another  visit  and  encourages  alumnae  to 
explore  this  ancient  island. 

Doris  Carrington  says  that  it  is  great  to  have 
Ruth  Farrell  Ways  bacK  in  Seattle — she  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  as  the  president  of  the  local 
Barnard  Club. 

Jane  Weidlund  was  in  Jordan  and  Syria  in 
November  with  a small  group  which  concentrated 
on  archeological  sites  (Petra  and  Jarash  in  Jordan; 
Palmyra  and  Ebla  in  Syria)  as  well  as  Damascus 
and  Aleppo. 

Marion  Ryan  Rhodes  announced  in  the  fall  that 
she  would  seek  four  more  years  in  office  as  the 
town  receiver  of  taxes  in  Niskayuna,  NY.  Marion 
is  a 32-year  resident  of  the  area,  where  she  and 
her  late  husband  raised  four  children.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Heritage  Valley  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  60th  anniversary  chairwoman  of  the 
Schenectady  Symphony  Orchestra,  a past  presi- 
dent of  Sunnyview  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  a cap- 
tain for  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Summer 
Campership  Drive. 

I received  a letter  from  Nanette  Newell 
Cerisoles,  bringing  us  up  to  date  about  her  family. 
She  and  her  husband,  Rene,  have  finally  settled  in 
North  Palm  Beach  after  several  years  of  looking 
around  in  France.  After  moving  into  their  apart- 
ment in  May  1992,  they  had  a great  time  visiting 
JOY  Drew  Blazey  and  her  husband  in 


Hendersonville,  NC.  This  past  summer,  they  rent- 
ed a small  apartment  in  Tours,  France,  for  five 
weeks.  They  visited  many  chateaux  and  drove 
here  and  there  to  see  old  friends.  They  also  went 
to  Cambridge,  England,  for  the  graduation  of  their 
eldest  grandson,  Rupert  22.  Their  daughter 
Genevieve  Edis  '67  lives  in  Mozambique,  where 
her  husband  is  British  Ambassador.  Her  three  boys 
are  in  England;  number  two,  Oliver  2nd,  is  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  London.  Jamy  18  finished 
Winchester  and  will  probably  enter  Cambridge 
this  year.  Nanette  ana  Rene's  son  Herve  and  his 
wife  Terry  celebrated  their  first  anniversary  recent- 
ly. In  January  Rene  and  Nanette  went  to  Djakarta, 
Indonesia,  where  he  had  accepted  a three-month 
assignment  with  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  And  in  June  they  will  be  off  to 
France,  to  participate  in  the  festivities  surrounding 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  D-Day  landings  in 
Normandie,  where  Rene  was  on  a French  cruiser. 

We  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  on 
February  24  of  Lorna  Pitz  Bunte.  She  served  as  a 
class  officer  for  many  years  and  was  always  devot- 
ed to  the  College  and  our  class.  We  have  also 
received  word  of  the  death  of  Jane  pelterson 
Klein  on  March  21 . They  will  both  be  missed. 

With  sorrow  we  record  the  death  of  Mildred 
reed  hall  on  February  19.  Word  came  from  her 
husband,  Edward  Hall,  with  whom  she  was  co- 
author of  several  books  on  communications  in 
international  business. 

Finally,  thanks  to  Audrey  Wehner  for  her  note 
about  Arolyn  Hodgkins  conwill,  whose  death  we 
reported  in  the  last  issue:  "Friends  will  remember 
the  very  pretty  maniac  who  loved  to  quip  and 
work  crosswords  for  her  wit,  generosity,  and 
courage.  Her  midshipman  Allan  died  in  October 
1989.^ 


Mary  Roush  Baxter 
5016  Finn  Road 
Virginia  beach,  va  23455 

EVA  FIELDS  Maze  writes,  "I  purposefully  fill  my 
time  with  considerable  travel,  particularly  discov- 
ering the  states"  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1992.  Remembering  that  she  "covered  lots  of 
ground  in  profession  and  in  travel,"  Eva  produced 
A Slice  of  Saturday  Night,  a hit  English  musical 
which  was  performed  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Liechtenstein.  After  the  show's  4 1/2  month 
run,  she  traveled  to  Corfu  to  sell  her  house  there 
and  "conclude  a chapter  in  my  life:  25  years  of 
summer  vacations  with  my  husband,  children,  and 
friends."  She  has  made  frequent  visits  to  her  two 
daughters  and  two  grandchildren  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  toward  the  western  US,  with  visits  to 
national  parks  as  well  as  to  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  spent  a week  at  a spa  in  Mexico  before  return- 
ing to  Europe,  where,  after  visiting  Paris  and  St. 
Paul  de  Vence,  she  joined  two  friends  for  a 
Mediterranean  cruise,  visiting  ports  in  which  she 
toured  many  museums,  palaces  and  galleries. 
Recently  she  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Montegrotto 
near  Venice,  where  she  swam  in  the  thermal 
waters  and  mentioned  health  benefits  as  a result. 
Her  stay  included  trips  to  many  art  centers  in  the 
area.  She  concludes:  "I've  reduced  my  work  to  a 
minimum  and  probably  it  will  come  to  a standstill 
after  30  years  as  impresario  and  producer,  but  I'm 
exploring  and  learning  and  enjoying  music  and 
art.  There  is  so  much!" 

On  a trip  to  the  US,  Eva  visited  Raymonde 
LAWRENCE  MAYER  in  Jupiter,  FL.  Of  Raymonde,  Eva 
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Everybody’s  Xhrift  Shop  Annual  Sale 
Silverware. . .Crystal. . .Jewelry. . . Linen. . . Lace 
October  i,  1994 

Proceeds  provide  support  for  financial  aid  for  Barnard  students.  All  items  are 
competitively  priced — mark  your  calendar  now  and  plan  to  come  to  the  Shop 
on  October  1. 

You  can  benefit,  too,  if  you  have  items  to  donate  to  this  sale.  Receipts  are  pro- 
vided and  contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

For  more  information,  to  make  arrangements  for  donations,  or  to  volunteer 
to  work  on  this  exciting  event,  call  the  shop  at  212-355-9263  or 
call  Nanette  Hayes  (212-749-6251)  or  Else  Taylor  (212-243-6580). 

Barnard  College  Scholarship  Unit  of  Everybody's  Thrift  Shop 
26  1 Park  Avenue  South,  NYC  (between  20th  & 2 1 st  Sts.) 


. says,  "She  paints,  plays  tennis,  volunteers  in  a hos- 
pital, reads,  and  enjoys  a new  way  of  life  with  her 
! nusband." 

HELEN  SwiKART  POND  Writes  that  she  and  her  hus- 
iband  have  been  part  of  two  Elderhostel  groups.  In 
a group  studying  Roman  Scotland,  they  met  Nina 
iCAMPBELL,  and,  while  hosteling  in  France  and 
'Germany,  they  met  up  with  Jane  Weidlund  '46. 
They  are  anticipating  a trip  to  China  this  year  and 
"can't  help  but  wonder  if  there  will  be  someone 
from  Barnard  in  the  group." 

After  23  months  of  hard  work,  Ruth  Rosenberg 
iLapides  completed  a sculpture  commission  for  a 
new  building  at  St.  Raphael's  Hospital  in  New 
Haven,  CT,  a bronze  piece  entitled  "Tree  of  Life." 

DR.  Lila  Amdurska  Wallis  is  now  Director  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Health  Curriculum, 
which  endeavors  to  retrain  physicians  so  that  they 
can  comprehensively  meet  tne  health  needs  of 
women  patients.  Lila  reports,  "Part  One  of  the 
course  took  place  in  autumn  '93,  to  great  enthusi- 
lasm  and  feedback  from  registrants."  As  founder  of 
The  National  Council  on  Women's  Health,  an  edu- 
Icational  organization  devoted  to  a partnership 
between  health  care  providers  and  consumers,  Lila 
urges  each  of  us  to  join.  To  do  so,  write  to 
National  Council  on  Women's  Health,  72  E.  86th 
St.  (this  is  a correction  from  two  issues  ago,  when 
the  street  address  was  given  incorrectly),  New 
York,  NY  1 0028,  or  call  (212)  535-0031 . 

The  New  Canaan  Nature  Center  Assn,  has  elect- 
ed ANN  WALLING  BILLINGS  as  a trustee.  She  and  hus- 
band Chester  have  lived  in  New  Canaan  since 
1952.  Over  years  of  volunteer  service  she  has 
been  president  of  the  Saxe  Parent-Teacher 
Council,  chaired  motor  service  and  blood  pro- 
grams for  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  served  as 
deacon  and  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Nadia  Cohen  elins  died  in  October,  following  a 
long  illness.  Former  president  of  the  Berkeley 
Upholstery  Co.  in  Martinsburg,  WV,  Nadia  had 
been  a member  of  the  Martinsburg-Berkeley 
County  Library  Commission  since  1957  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
new  library  building.  She  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Beth  Jacob  Syna- 
I gogue,  Martinsburg.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons. 

' We  regret  that  we  must  also  report  the  death  of 
Jennifer  Howard  Coleman  on  December  14;  she 
had  been  an  actress  and  a painter  and  is  survived 
by  four  children. 

The  class  extends  condolences  to  both  of  these 
bereaved  families. 


Frances  Jeffery  abramowitz 
43  BERKSHIRE  Place 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 

New  careers:  Barbara  Knowlton  has  started  her 
own  small  business.  Travel  Solutions,  based  in 
NYC;  it  is  a reservation  system  for  hotels,  villas, 
inns,  guesthouses,  and  campgrounds  in  the  British 
Virgin  Islands.  Barbara  lived  and  worked  for  14 
years  in  the  BVI,  where  she  was  executive  director 
of  the  Hotel  and  Tourist  Assn.  She  writes:  "Instead 
of  retiring  I am  beginning  anew.  I find  it  exhilarat- 
ing and  think  it  is  very  good  for  someone  in  her 
sixties  to  have  a project  that  engages  one!" 

New  Grad:  Yes,  45  years  after  earning  her  BA  at 
Barnard,  Katherine  Anne  Battley  Phipps  was 
awarded  her  PhD  in  folklore  by  Indiana  U.  She 
previously  earned  graduate  degrees  in  nursing 
education.  Anne  works  at  the  Stress  Center  in 
Indianapolis  and  teaches  at  lU  East  in  Richmond, 


IN.  In  her  spare  time,  she  enjoys  life  at  Deer 
Valley  Farm  in  rural  Indiana,  with  four  married 
children  and  six  grandchildren  living  close  by. 
"The  PhD  was  worth  it  mainly  for  self-satisfaction. 
The  long  years  of  study  were  brought  to  finality, 
and  the  'doctor'  handle  really  confuses  people  at 
work.  They  ask,  'Dr.  of.. ..Folklore???"' 

Busy  as  ever,  Joan  jacks  Silverman  reports  she 
is  back  at  her  volunteer  job  as  docent  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  following  a travel  sched- 
ule that  included  California  and,  later,  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 

In  Memoriam:  Sadly,  we  must  report  the  death 
of  Marilyn  Vogel  Zonan  last  November,  after  a 
long  battle  with  cancer.  Marilyn  was  the  founder 
ancT  administrator  of  the  Wedgwood  Professional 
Center  in  Hartsdale,  NY,  a landmark  medical  and 
dental  professional  building  that  she  designed  and 
decorated.  In  1986,  Women's  News  named  her 
"Woman  of  the  Year."  We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
her  husband.  Dr.  Jack  Zonan,  her  daughter  and 
son,  and  three  grandchildren.  Word  has  also  come 
of  the  death  on  January  28  of  Mary  Hough 
Phillips. 


yd  Rosary  Scacciaferro 

Gilheany 

RR  4,  Box  376,  Glenside  Trail 
Califon,  NJ  07830 

Yvette  Delabarre  De  Felice 
1 1 Main  St. 

Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 

45th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

Sylvia  Caides  vagianos  and  husband 
Constantine  have  retired  to  Largo,  FL,  after  work- 
ing and  living  in  NY  for  over  40  years.  Sylvia  holds 
a PhD  in  French  literature  and  taught  French, 
Russian,  and  Spanish  in  various  NYC  private 
schools,  notably  Columbia  Prep,  Regis  FHS,  and 
Fordham  U.  Costa,  a Columbia  alumnus,  worked 
for  many  years  as  a school  psychologist  for  the 


NYC  Board  of  Ed.  They  have  made  innumerable 
trips  to  France  through  the  years,  and  to  Greece, 
the  USSR,  and  Hawaii,  and  often  visit  friends  and 
relatives  around  the  US  as  well,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  travel. 

Let's  hope  that  Gladys  Cobert  Perez-Mendez 
will  come  to  NY  for  our  50th  Reunion!  Her  plans 
to  come  to  our  1994  Reunion  had  to  be  changed 
in  favor  of  attending  her  son  David's  wedding  in 
Israel  on  May  23.  Gladys  and  husband  Victor  are 
both  still  working  in  Berkeley,  CA,  she  as  a 
chemist  and  he  as  a physicist.  They  have  lived 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco  for  over  40 
years.  They  travel  a great  deal  to  visit  family  in 
England  and  Israel  and  to  attend  conferences  and 
meetings.  Gladys  calls  herself  a "games  player": 
an  ardent  bridge  player  at  Barnard,  she  continues 
to  play  bridge  and  also  Scrabble.  In  recent  years 
she  has  also  challenged  her  computer.  I was 
aggrieved  to  learn  that  her  daughter  Judy,  who  was 
struck  by  diabetes  at  the  age  of  12,  had  died  in 
1 989  at  the  age  of  26. 

Mildred  Lazarus  Marcus,  another  "world  trav- 
eler" and  Bay  Area  resident  (Oakland,  CA),  writes 
that  she  continues  to  enjoy  her  retirement  and 
especially  her  eight  grandchildren. 

After  decades  as  a volunteer  with  many  different 
organizations,  Elizabeth  (Bambi)  Elliot  Bolles 
now  holds  a job  as  a Tour  Guide  for  the  Newport 
(Rl)  Preservation  Society.  She  very  much  enjoys 
showing  to  tourists  the  elaborate  mansions  built  by 
millionaires  during  the  19th  century.  Her  husband 
Hebert,  a retired  US  Navy  chaplain,  has  now 
retired  as  the  priest  of  a local  Episcopal  parish.  His 
career  brought  opportunities  to  live  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  but  Portsmouth,  Rl,  has  been  their 
home  for  many  years.  Bambi's  younger  daughter, 
Kate,  recently  married.  Her  older  daughter,  Anne 
Bolles-Beaven  '81,  is  an  ordained  Episcopal 
priest;  her  husband,  Paul  (CC  '82),  manages  the 
Union  Square  Cafe  in  NYC.  They  have  a 2 1/2 
year  old  daughter,  Emma.  Bambi's  son  Elliott  lives 
m New  Orleans  and  is  the  father  of  Stephen  1 . Son 
Paul  is  unmarried. 

Peggy  McCay,  who  plays  Caroline  Brady  on  the 
NBC  daytime  drama  "Days  of  Our  Lives,"  met 
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some  of  her  fans  at  Murray  State  U (KY)  in 
October.  In  1991,  she  won  a primetime  Emmy 
award  for  her  portrayal  of  Irene  Hays  in  "The 
Trials  of  Rosie  O'Neill."  Peggy  is  the  only  per- 
former to  be  nominated  for  Doth  daytime  and 
primetime  Emmys  during  the  same  year  and  has 
appeared  in  many  feature  films.  A dedicated  ani- 
mal advocate,  she  was  a keynote  speaker  at  the 
March  for  Animals  in  Washington,  DC,  and  has 
testified  on  behalf  of  animals  before  the  California 
legislature. 

Still  benefiting  from  the  encouragement  of  a 
Barnard  professor  (Freshman  English),  Lydia  Ann 
Goodman  Kapell  recently  entered  two  poetry  con- 
tests and  had  work  accepted  by  two  anthologies. 
"Wind  in  the  Night  Sky"  was  published  by  the 
National  Library  of  Poetry  and  "Poetic  Voices  of 
America"  was  published  by  the  Sparrowgrass 
Poetry  Eorum.  A resident  of  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ, 
and  former  head  teacher  in  the  Nursery  Division 
of  Horace  Mann  School  (NYC),  Lydia  Ann  was  a 
music  major.  Now  that  she  has  retired,  she  uses 
her  musical  talents  and  training  to  perform,  as  a 
classical  pianist  and  as  a member  of  a choir,  for 
various  senior  citizen  groups. 

ISABEL  (BELLE)  LINCOLN  ELMER  WrOte  frOm 

Orleans,  Mass.,  that  she  continues  to  work  with 
the  choir  Gloriae  Dei  Cantores,  which  traveled  in 
the  western  US  in  1993  and  is  going  to  Europe 
again  this  spring.  The  ecumenical  Christian  com- 
munity of  which  she  is  a member  also  sponsors  a 
band  which  won  an  award  for  "The  Spirit  of 
America,"  and  has  a printing  business  and  a televi- 
sion studio,  so  she  is  fully  committed  there. 


Miriam  Scharfman  Zadek 
591  I Bonnie  View  drive 
Baltimore,  MD  21209 

Laura  Pienkny  Zakin 
6550  Evening  St. 

Worthington,  OH  43085 

A marvelous  plan  for  a mini-reunion  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  drew  nine  class- 
mates! Present  were  Noreen  McDonough 
Fuerstman,  Gail  Gould,  Peggy  Lange,  Ellie  Peters 
LUBiN  and  Larry  Lubin,  Isabel  Mount,  Bernice 
Fiering  Solomon  and  Buddy  Solomon,  Pat 
Shapiro  and  friend,  and,  of  course,  Cecile  Singer 
and  Irma  Socci  Moore,  who  created  the  idea  and 
did  all  the  planning.  Cecile  will  retire  from  her 
position  as  Senior  Program  Officer  at  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Foundation  this  year,  while  continuing 
on  as  a Senior  Program  Consultant.  The  Board  of 
the  Foundation,  in  her  honor,  made  a grant  to  the 
AABC  Fellowship  fund.  Many  classmates  who 
could  not  attend  took  the  opportunity  to  forward 
notes  and  news,  so  this  column  has  really  benefit- 
ed by  Cecile  and  Irma's  efforts! 

ViLMA  Mairo  Caraley  enjoys  long  weekends 
with  her  husband  at  their  Litchfield  country  house. 
She  has  retired  from  the  deanship  but  this  spring 
taught  a first-year  seminar  entitled  "Principle  and 
Pragmatism." 

BETTY  Joan  Mullen  Cosgrove  is  in  the  throes  of 
redecorating  a condo  at  Monmouth  Beach,  "where 
the  views  are  as  limitless  as  Barnard's  education." 

Mary  Andrews  Malmer,  after  40  years  raising  a 
family,  teaching  American  history,  and  serving  as 
regional  training  coordinator  for  Wausau 
Insurance  Company,  has  retired,  with  her  hus- 
band, to  San  Diego. 


Evan  Strizver  Epstein  found  1993  a fulfilling 
year,  with  her  mother  living  close  by  and  enjoying 
five  grandchildren,  ranging  in  age  from  7 to  1 1/2. 
She  continues  her  career  as  an  art  appraiser  and 
consultant. 

Jean  Moore  Cooper  accompanied  son  and 
daughter-in-law  on  a bike  trip  from  Spokane,  WA, 
to  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID,  much  of  the  trip  following 
the  Centennial  route.  She  continues  in  her  interior 
design  business  in  Ketchum,  ID. 

A first  grandchild,  Kiara  Francesca  Zoe  Barrow, 
arrived  New  Year's  Eve  1 992  and  has  been  grac- 
ing the  life  of  PHYLLIS  Reiss  Snyder.  Also  enchant- 
ed by  a grandson  is  Chris  Lammers  Hirschhorn, 
who  continues  both  in  her  computer  consulting 
business  and  as  "a  not  too  silent  partner"  in  her 
husband's  new  manufacturing  business. 

Visiting  NY  from  Germany  this  fall  was 
Genevieve  Scollar,  who  is  occupied  with  making 
enameled  jewelry,  painting  silk  scarves,  and  mak- 
ing prints. 

An  announcement  of  the  publication  of  Virginia 
Potter  Held's  new  book.  Feminist  Morality, 
appeared  in  Women's  Review  of  Books  in  October 
(as  well  as  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine). 

Nancy  Nicholson  joline  writes  that  she  is  enjoy- 
ing this  stage  of  her  life — with  four  wonderful 
grandchildren,  travel  to  Majorca,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
constructing  crosswords  for  The  New  York  Times, 
and  belonging  to  a book  group  with  Marie  Noyes 
Murray  and  Reine  Tracy  Kidder  '40. 

Via  another  alumna  in  the  San  Francisco  area, 
we  received  news  from  Helen  wheeler,  now  living 
in  Berkeley,  having  moved  to  the  north  part  of  the 
city  following  deterioration  of  her  old  neighbor- 
hood and  an  apartment  which,  in  the  hands  of 
new  landlords,  was  cited  for  multiple  violations. 
She  now  resides  in  a HUD-subsiaized  building 
after  a wait  of  nine  months.  She  says  that  she  was 
informed  by  the  social  worker  that  she  had  the 
right  "demographics"! 

Finally,  we  are  happy  to  annnounce  the  arrival 
of  our  eighth  grandchila:  Henry  Zadek  Steckel  was 
born  to  our  daughter,  Beth  Zadek,  and  her  hus- 
band, Joph  Steckel,  last  October  25. 

~MSZ 


Marisa  Macina  Hagan 
401  First  Avenue,  Apt.  8A 
New  York,  NY  10010 

In  the  recent  past,  this  column  has  featured 
195rs  journalists,  writers,  and  politicians.  This 
time,  the  star  of  the  show  is  one  of  our  artists.  The 
ever-alert  Alumnae  Office  has  sent  me  an  article 
from  the  January  '94  American  Artist  in  which 
Eunice  Agar  discusses  the  work  of  Elisabeth 
Hanna  von  Braitenberg.  Elisabeth  has  spent  her 
post-Barnard  years  in  the  Italian  towns  or  Merano 
(where  her  husband's  family  home  is  located), 
Massalubrense,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  German 
city  of  Tubingen.  Her  paintings  reflect  her  interest 
in  medieval  frescoes  and  classical  sculptures  and 
the  three  modern  cultures  influencing  her 
(American,  Italian,  and  German — her  husband, 
Valentin,  is  from  the  Austrian  Tirol).  Elisabeth  has 
shown  in  Italy  and  Germany  and,  quoting  the 
author  of  the  article,  "Braitenberg's  paintings  suc- 
ceed because  she  maintains  a sense  of  continuity 
between  past  and  present  and  conveys  a natural, 
unselfconscious  treatment  of  her  sources."  The 
Braitenbergs  have  two  daughters  and  a son.  And 
the  article  also  contains  a picture  of  Elisabeth — 
you'd  recognize  her  instantly! 


Some  '51  artists  are  related  to  us  by  marriage. 
An  example  is  Deanna  Sirlin,  daughter-in-law  to 
class  president  Bernice  Lieberman  auslander. 
Bunny  dropped  me  a note  to  thank  my  son  Sam 
Buttrey  for  sending  her  the  Berkeley  Statistics 
Dept.  T-shirt  he  designed.  The  shirt  says,  "Berkeley 
Statistics:  Where  Mean  is  Standard  and  Deviation 
is  Normal."  Bunny's  note  was  on  a card  from  the 
Egelston  (Georgia)  Hospital  for  Children,  to  which 
Deanna  had  donated  her  original  design. 

Other  artists  among  us  also  thrive.  The  annual 
Christmas  card  from  Loigene  Nickel  Gendzel  and 
family  features  Loi's  Chinese-style  rabbit  on  the 
cover  (she  teaches  Oriental  brush  painting).  The 
card  also  indicates  that  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
daughter  Amy  will  be  married. 

VVe  are  so  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  Bernice 
friedenthal  Leyton  died  in  January.  Long  active  in 
community  affairs  in  San  Diego,  she  was  also 
leader  of  the  Barnard  alumnae  organization  in  that 
area;  a tribute  to  her  appears  on  tne  In  Memoriam 
page  in  this  magazine. 

The  fall  saw  me  running  into  Carol  Vogel 
Towbin  and  Paula  Weltz  Spitalny  at  plays,  operas, 
and  lectures  many  times  in  a short  period  or  time. 
Both  are  doing  well,  as  is  Paula's  husband,  Arnold. 

And  that's  all  the  news  I have.  While  it  may  not 
seem  like  much,  it's  better  than  last  time,  when  I 
received  zero,  zilch,  nada,  from  youse  guys.  It's 
not  that  I fell  down  on  the  job — you  did! 


Millicent  Lieberman 
Greenberg 
1 65  East  66th  St. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 

Elizabeth  (Bettina)  Blake  not  only  sent  a beau- 
tiful letter  but  also  sent  her  annual  Christmas 
poem.  She  returned  from  administrative  leave  in 
January  '93  and  resumed  her  duties  as  chief  acad- 
emic officer  at  the  U of  Minnesota,  Morris.  She  has 
presented  several  short  papers  based  on  the  think- 
ing and  writing  she  did  while  on  leave,  including 
one  presentation  at  a national  conference.  Bettina 
serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Stevens  Community 
Memorial  Hospital  and  also  the  West  Central 
Minnesota  Initiative  Fund,  a nonprofit  regional 
economic  development  organization. 

After  25  years,  Nada  Davis  Barry  is  still  "very 
actively"  running  her  shop  in  Sag  Harbor,  NY,  The 
Wharf  Shop,  which  specializes  in  toys,  dollhouses 
and  miniatures,  scrimshaw,  and  silver  jewelry. 


Stephanie  Lam  Basch 
5370  Casa  Real  Drive 
Delray  Beach,  FL  33484 

Sad  to  say  our  class  has  lost  two  additional 
members.  Rina  Kalb  ullman  of  Oakland,  CA,  died 
in  November,  survived  by  a son  and  a daughter. 
And  Amy  Yaffitt  frankel,  of  Northbrook,  IL,  died 
in  March;  she  had  been  a teacher  at  North 
Suburban  Synagogue  Beth  El  in  Highland  Park  and 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Rabbi  Irving  Frankel, 
two  daughters,  a son,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Carroll  Ann  Brown  writes  from  her  home  in 
Toronto  about  the  years  since  graduation.  She 
started  in  summer  stock  and  then  moved  on  to 
winter  stock  in  Ottawa  and  has  been  acting  ever 
since.  She  did  further  training  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music  & Dramatic  Art  and  did  a six- 
month  stint  touring  the  American  sector  of 
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Germany  with  the  7th  US  Army,  entertaining  the 
troops.  She  has  also  done  directing,  teaching,  and 
playwriting,  and  has  been  an  executive  in  the 
Canadian  Actors'  Equity  Assn,  for  1 2 years. 

AiMEE  Jaffe  Weinshenker  is  on  sabbatical,  hav- 
ing finished  six  years  as  chairperson  of  the  fine  arts 
dept,  at  Montclair  State  College  in  NJ.  Her  time  off 
from  teaching  is  being  spent  doing  research  on 
French  sculpture  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8tn  centuries. 

Ellen  Conroy  Kennedy  continues  to  work  with 
the  Howard  County  Poetry  & Literature  Society, 
one  of  Maryland's  most  respected  cultural  organi- 
zations, as  its  full-time  president.  She  has  funded, 
produced,  and  co-edited  video  programs  for  local 
cable  stations.  She  and  her  husband,  Padraic,  and 
their  children,  live  in  Columbia,  MD. 

It's  taken  us  a while,  but  we  offer  congratula- 
tions to  ROCHELLE  REIBMAN  HIRSCHHORN,  profeSSOr 
of  medicine  and  chief  of  medical  genetics  at  NYU, 
on  her  election  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 

CONNIE  BENJAMIN  CLERY  and  husband  Howard, 
founders  of  Security  on  Campus,  will  be  celebrat- 
ing their  group's  first  gala  on  May  20th.  It  will  be  a 
national  awards  dinner,  with  two  special  awards 
in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Jeanne — one  to  a 
university  that  has  made  an  outstanding  effort  to 
increase  campus  security,  and  the  other  to  a stu- 
dent who  has  made  a major  contribution  to  cam- 
pus safety.  The  Clerys  received  an  award  from 
Dartmouth  College  for  their  continuing  work  to 
"help  safeguard  the  safety  of  university  students 
throughout  the  land." 


Sandra  ury  Grundfest  is  a licensed  psycholo- 
gist specializing  in  career  development.  She  has  a 
private  practice  in  Princeton,  NJ.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  she  will  have  welcomed  her  second 
grandchild. 

Sadly,  we  report  the  death  in  September  of 
Sarah  biggs  leonhardt.  The  news  came  from  her 
son,  Stephen.  We  must  also  report  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  Louise  Spitz  Lehman  in  February;  a 
former  Class  Correspondent,  she  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  three  daughters,  a son,  eight  granachil- 
dren,  and  by  her  father.  We  send  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  these  bereaved  families. 

Nathalie  Johnson  Nordstrand  writes  that  she 
has  completed  23  seasons  owning,  painting  for, 
and  operating  the  Nordstrand  Gallery  in  Rockport, 
Mass.  "I  do  believe  it  is  time  for  a sabbatical." 

Phyllis  henry  Jordan  has  retired  from  work  as 
a legal  administrator  for  a commercial  law  firm  in 
San  Francisco.  Two  of  her  sons  are  married,  with 
two  children  each,  and  living  in  the  area.  Her  mid- 
dle son  is  an  artist  in  Santa  Cruz.  She  spent  three 
months  last  fall  in  a small  village  in  central  France. 
Her  plans  for  this  past  winter  and  spring  were  to 
write  (more)  poetry  and  work  on  her  house. 

If  you  can't  come  to  Reunion,  send  news! 


Rena  Feuerstein  Strauch 
5 Flagler  Drive 


Rye,  NY  10580 


Marcia  Musicant  Bernstein 
42  Hillvale  Drive 
St.  Louis,  mo  63105 

40th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

I hope  you  have  returned  your  reservations  for 
Reunion  by  now — if  not,  it's  late,  but  not  too 
late — do  it  now!  You  can  be  sure  I'll  be  there. 

Congratulations  to  Judy  Ross,  who  graduated 
from  Cardozo  Law  School  in  1992  and  passed  the 
New  York  bar  exam  on  the  first  try.  Judy  spends 
half  the  year  in  Israel  and  writes  restaurant  reviews 
when  in  New  York. 

Gerry  Kirshenbaum  Lane  wrote  from  Australia 
that  she  and  Fred  consider  themselves  "semi- 
retired."  She  works  three  days  a week  as  a free- 
lance writer  and  Fred  spends  his  time  in  research, 
writing  a newsletter  for  the  Australian  Naval 
Aviation  Museum,  and  sailing  near  Sydney. 

I heard  from  herberta  benjamin  Schacher,  who 
manages  to  keep  in  touch  with  a number  of  class- 
mates. She  reports  that  Anne  Postal  Schott  is 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  NYS  Nurses 
Assn.  MARCH  Avery  Cavanaugh,  who  was  the 
model  for  many  of  her  father's  paintings,  is  herself 
painting  and  living  in  Greenwich  Village.  A show 
of  her  "Selected  Works:  1974-1994"  was  present- 
ed at  the  Walsh  Art  Gallery  at  Fairfield  University 
in  Fairfield,  CT,  this  spring. 

Bert  sent  along  a clipping  from  a Burlington 
County,  NJ,  newspaper,  reporting  on  the  career  of 
JEAN  Ricketts.  Jean  has  retired  from  the  post  of 
Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Evesham,  NJ,  where  she 
was  in  charge  of  curriculum  for  20-i-  years.  Back  in 
the  '50s,  she  was  working  for  an  MA  in  anthropol- 
ogy at  Columbia  and  needed  a job,  so  she  began 
teaching  elementary  school.  She  found  she  loved 
it,  and  went  on  for  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  education.  She  is  credited  by  the  current  super- 
intendent with  keeping  her  burgeoning  district  "at 
the  forefront  of  innovation  in  curriculum." 


I am  happy  to  report  on  several  delightful 
reunions  of  classmates.  Joyce  Lebois  Johnson  and 
GisELA  Von  Scheven  Fort  are  enjoying  renewing 
their  friendship  (started  45  years  ago  at  the  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art)  while  they  and  their  hus- 
bands are  living  in  Mexico  City.  Wnat  a wonderful 
coincidence  of  time  and  place!  Joyce  is  on  assign- 
ment in  Mexico  with  the  State  Dept.,  which  she 
joined  two  years  ago.  Her  husband  is  retired  from 
AID  and  is  doing  private  consulting.  Gisela's  hus- 
band is  an  insurance  executive. 

In  May  '93,  a fantastic  reunion  took  place  in 
California  when  four  of  our  classmates  and  their 
spouses  celebrated  together  at  the  wedding  of  the 
son  of  Lenore  Prostick  Gouyet.  Joan  Goldstein 
Cooper  of  Rockville,  MD,  Sylvia  Simmons  Prozan 
of  Hillsborough,  CA,  and  Joyce  shimkin  usiskin  of 
Princeton,  NJ,  shared  this  joyous  event,  and  Joyce 
wrote  us  a beautiful  letter  about  it.  Lenore  lives  in 
Chaville,  France,  where  she  has  a music  school. 
Sylvia  and  Joyce  are  lawyers.  Joan  is  busy  with 
office,  cultural,  and  sporting  activities.  Together, 
this  group  has  14  children  and  seven  grandchil- 
dren. The  Usiskins  also  celebrated  with  Louise 
Cohen  Silverman  and  family  the  marriage  of  her 
son  in  Ohio.  Louise  has  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  now  married.  She  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Monmouth  County  (NJ)  Community 
College  and  lives  in  West  Long  Branch. 
Congratulations  on  these  happy  occasions! 

Estelle  Davidson  Marks  has  moved  from  New 
York  to  Boca  Raton,  FL. 

Renee  Altman  Fleischer  has  a new  and  second 
granddaughter,  born  to  her  daughter.  Dr. Deborah 
Fleischer,  completing  a gastroenterology  fellow- 
ship at  Jefferson  Medical  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
Son  Joshua  is  a fire  protection  engineer  in  Walnut 
Creek,  CA.  Son  Corey  is  an  electrical  engineer  in 
sales  in  California.  Renee  still  practices  medicine 
full  time,  lives  with  husband  Elliot  in  Great  Neck, 
NY,  and  continues  to  enjoy  studying  Hebrew  and 
singing  in  the  Temple  Choral  Group. 

Doris  Hanes  Wells  conveyed  the  sad  news  of 


GREENHOUSE  NUERY  SCHOOL 

is  looking  for  alumnae/i,  parents, 
teachers,  and  staff  to  help  celebrate 
the  school's  75th  anniversary. 
Please  send  us  information  about 
yourself  and  how  to  reach  you. 

75th  Anniversary  Celebration 
Committee 
Columbia-Greenhouse 
Nursery  School 
404  West  1 1 6th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 
or  leave  a message  at 
(212)  865-1294. 


the  death  on  August  17  of  Eileen  toban.  Doris 
wrote:  "Eileen's  long  and  determined  battle  with 
cancer  ended  at  Sloan  Kettering.  Until  her  final 
weeks,  she  had  continued  her  affiliations  as  psy- 
chologist at  the  Brooklyn  VA  Hospital.  A lifelong 
devotion  to  inquiry  led  her  through  many  pursuits. 
After  early  work  as  a researcher  for  Mike  Wallace, 
she  gained  a doctorate  and  postgraduate  creden- 
tials in  psychotherapy,  with  many  excursions  in 
the  arts  along  the  way.  Her  unique  perspective 
and  tenacious  energy  will  be  missed." 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  two  classmates: 
to  Barbara  Brody  Heyman,  whose  book,  Samuel 
Barber:  The  Composer  and  His  Music,  published 
by  Oxford,  received  a Deems  Taylor  Award  from 
ASCAP  for  outstanding  coverage  of  music  in  1 992. 
Oxford  will  be  putting  out  a paperback  edition  this 
spring. 

And  to  Arlene  Croce,  dance  critic  for  The  New 
Yorker,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Fine  Arts  Section. 


Lilly  Spiegel  Schwebel 
82-29  Abingdon  Road 
Kevy  Gardens,  NY  1 1415 


In  spite  of  the  miserable  weather  in  New  York 
on  January  6,  four  members  of  our  class  met  for 
dinner  at  the  Whitney  and  had  such  a good  time 
that  they  helped  close  the  place  for  the  evening. 
The  brave  quartet  consisted  of  Diana  cohen 
Blumenthal,  Phyllis  Jasspon  Kelvin,  Julia  Keydel, 
and  Doris  Nathan.  Diana,  the  intrepid  New 
Yorker,  has  been  forced  into  early  retirement  due 
to  injuries  she  suffered  when  she  was  mugged  in 
the  south  of  France.  She  is  recovering  and  has 
some  advice  for  all  the  travelers  out  there:  "...just 
because  you  are  on  vacation  doesn't  mean  that 
you  can  assume  nothing  untoward  will  happen." 
On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Diana's  oldest 
son,  Ronald,  was  married  last  July  to  Janet 
Kaufman,  a dancer  with  Lucinda  Childs,  in  what 
Diana  describes  as  a storybook  wedding  in 
Louisville,  KY.  Ronald  and  brother  Lester  are  in  the 
process  of  taking  over  the  family  business  from 
Diana  and  husband  Norton. 
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Class  of  '56» 

’’ThursdaYS  at  the  \VhitrieY" 
May  5,  6-8  p.m. 

Enjoy  supper  and  conversation  with  old  and  new 
friends  at  Sarabeth's 

(Whitney  Museum,  75th  &:  Madison,  lower 
level — no  reservations  necessary) 

For  details  call  Lilly  Schwebel  (718)  441-5715 


CAROLE  LEWIS  RiFKiND  Writes:  "The  richness  and 
fascination  of  living  and  working  in  New  York 
continues  to  make  my  life  a wonderful  kaleido- 
scope, as  it  was  from  my  first  days  at  Barnard." 
Carole  Is  working  on  a book  about  contemporary 
American  architecture,  which  will  bring  her  previ- 
ous book,  A Field  Guide  to  American  Architecture 
(1980),  up  to  the  present.  Her  involvement  with 
open  space  and  planning  issues  in  NYC  also  take  a 
good  deal  of  her  time  and  effort. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  I regret  having  to 
include  the  news  of  a death  in  this  column.  Sad  to 
say,  however,  our  classmate  Ann  M.  Sperber  died 
suddenly  In  February.  She  is  survived  by  her  moth- 
er and  brother,  and  mourned  by  friends  from  all 
stages  of  her  life.  (See  In  Memoriam  page  in  this 
magazine.) 


MILLICENT  ALTER 
1 72  WEST  79th  ST.,  APT.  7E 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10024 

There  weren't  too  many  shopping  days  left 
when  I began  this  column  and  started  to  remi- 
nisce. Almost  exactly  40  years  ago  I was  a fresh- 
man in  Chilton  Williamson's  American  History 
class  when  he  told  us  this  story:  One  evening  just 
before  Christmas  he  strolled  across  campus  to 
Brooks  Hall.  It  was  dusk.  It  was  clear  and  cold, 
and  snow  had  started  to  fall.  The  living  room  was 
decorated  for  the  holidays.  As  he  stood  there,  a 
young  woman  seated  at  the  piano  started  playing 
"I'm  Dreaming  of  a White  Christmas."  He  was 
struck  by  the  perfection  of  the  vignette,  went  over 
to  chat  with  the  pianist — and  discovered  he  was 
talking  to  Irving  Berlin's  daughter. 

A f^one  call  to  Phyllis  Raphael  to  flesh  out  this 
item  revealed  that  we've  been  living  within  blocks 
of  each  other  for  about  20  years.  Phyllis  celebrated 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  marriage  to  Dr. 
Robert  Langs,  a psychoanalyst,  on  January  1st. 
They  share  six  children.  She  keeps  up  her  connec- 
tion to  Barnard  through  the  students  who  take  her 
fiction  writing  classes  across  the  street  at 
Columbia.  She's  been  teaching  and  serving  on  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  General  Studies 
Writing  Dept,  for  the  past  15  years.  Phyllis's  short 
fiction  and  essays  have  appeared  in  Boulevard 
magazine,  Vogue,  MirabeUa,  Lear's,  and  The 
American  lewi^  Congress  Monthly.  She  is  a PEN 
Syndicated  Fiction  Award  winner. 

Marion  Bachrach  Wolfson  writes  that  she  is 
busy  administering  a bachelor's  completion 
degree  program  designed  for  working  adults.  Nova 
University,  where  she  works,  is  a large,  indepen- 
dent private  institution  which  is  pioneering  in  non- 
traditional  programs.  She  enjoys  her  career,  her 
husband,  three  daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 
Regrettably,  she  says,  her  girls  went  north  to  col- 
lege and  return  to  Florida  only  for  visits. 

Milkweed  Editions  is  reissuing  Emilie  Bix 
Buchwald's  1973  illustrated  fantasy  novel  Glldaen: 


The  Heroic  Adventures  of  a Most  Unusual  Rabbit, 
which  chronicles  the  career  of  an  adventurous 
rabbit  who  becomes  a physician.  Emilie  has  edited 
or  co-edited  some  50  books  as  founding  editor  of 
Milkweed,  and  authored  two  other  books.  The 
War  for  the  Park  and  Floramel  and  Esteban.  In 
case  you  missed  it,  the  Summer/Fall  '93  issue  of 
this  magazine  featured  an  essay  of  hers  which  is 
included  in  Transforming  a Rape  Culture,  an  essay 
collection  which  she  co-editea. 

We  also  have  news  from  Carol  Walker  Atkin, 
who  writes  that  she  was  vp  of  conferences  for  the 
International  Mass  Retailing  Assn,  for  ten  years. 
She  quit  three  years  ago  because  of  Parkinson's 
Disease.  Last  year  she  had  experimental  surgery 
and  now  is  much  better.  She's  on  the  boards  of  the 
Princeton  Art  Museum,  the  Arts  Council  of 
Princeton,  and  the  Princeton  Adult  School.  She's 
been  married  for  36  years  to  David,  a pediatrician. 
They  have  two  sons  and  one  grandchild. 

I am  sorry  to  report  the  death  in  March  of 
SONDRA  LERNER  FR  E I DEN  RE  I CH . We  offer  COndo- 
lences  to  her  family.  You  may  want  to  remember 
her  by  the  note  she  sent  for  our  last  Reunion  book- 
let: "After  four  unsuccessful  pregnancies,  I gave 
birth  to  my  daughter,  who  now  attends  Columbia. 
It  was  all  worth  it.  My  job  as  a guidance  counselor 
(at  JF  Kennedy  HS  in  the  Bronx)  is  the  world's 
greatest.  I haven't  published,  never  got  a PhD,  but 
I change  people's  lives." 

Joan  Hyams  Geismar  recently  made  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  She  was  spottea  on  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side  digging  in  a trough  12  feet  below 
street  level  looking  for  a toilet.  Those  of  us  who 
endure  NYC's  "toilet  wars"  and  have  learned  to 
curtail  fluids  before  a trip  downtown  might  well 
sympathize.  But  Joan,  who  has  made  her  name 
aigging  up  outhouses,  was  working  with  her  team 
of  urban  archaeologists:  they  were  searching  in  the 
backyard  of  the  Lower  East  Side  Tenement 
Museum  for  the  remains  of  one  of  the  communal 
privies  that  served  tenement  neighborhoods  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  museum  attempts  to 
recreate  the  immigrant  experience  through  such 
exhibits.  Joan  has  authored  such  scholarly  works 
as  "Where  is  the  Night  Soil:  Thoughts  on  an  Urban 
Privy,"  and  has  so  far  excavated  some  1 7 privies. 
Now  if  only  she'll  tell  us  where  they  are,  and  if 
they  take  quarters.... 


Janet  Lowe  Gerstman 
1 5 Gallatin  Drive 
Dix  Hills,  NY  1 1 746 


No  mail  from  you — is  everyone  still  "talked  out" 
from  our  Reunion  last  year? 


Nancy  Stiles  Brice 
45  Evans  road 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 


Jill  Karmiohl  Spasser 
106  Barchester  way 
Westfield,  NJ  07090 

35th  Reunion! — May  20-22 

Electa  Arenal  is  in  the  second  of  two  years  as 
Director  of  Research  at  the  Center  for  Feminist 
Research  in  the  Humanities  at  the  U of  Bergen 
(Norway).  Her  third  book,  Sor  Juana's  “Answer" — 
A Source  Book,  was  published  in  February  by  The 


Feminist  Press/CUNY.  It  is  an  annotated  and 
amply  introduced  edition  of  a major  document  of 
western  feminism,  "Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz's 
Answer  to  Sister  Filotea  de  la  Cruz."  Co-author  is 
Amanda  Powell. 

As  president  of  Dorset  Consulting,  Sandra 
Gelfand  Schanzer  advises  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses on  computer  software  and  hardware,  and 
does  custom  software  and  training.  Her  daughter  is 
also  a computer  consultant. 

ROSALIND  Paaswell,  who  is  president  of 
American  Woman's  Economic  E)evelopment 
Corp.,  familiarly  known  as  AWED,  spoke  at 
Barnard's  annual  The  Scholar  and  The  Feminist 
conference  in  April.  Her  topic:  Entrepreneurship  as 
a Vocation:  From  Microbusiness/Self-employment 
to  Owning  a Mainstream  Company. 


MARION  CANTOR  COHEN 
6 1 1 Bryn  Mawr  Ave. 

Penn  Valley,  PA  1 9072 

Carol  Rosenblatt  Weinbaum 
6532  North  12th  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19126 

A note  from  our  class  president  Emily  Shappell 
Edelman:  Classmates!  Mark  your  calendars  now 
and  save  May  19-20,  1995,  the  dates  for  our  35th 
Reunion.  For  ideas  and  to  volunteer  to  help  orga- 
nize this  incredible  event,  drop  me  a fax  at  (310) 
470-6322  or  call  vp/Reunion  chair  Joy  Hochstadt, 
(21 2)-580-9930.  We  need  a Reunion  Committee! 
For  those  reluctant  to  attend  for  fear  no  one  will 
remember/recognize  you,  we  especially  need  you 
to  be  involved  in  the  planning,  even  peripherally. 
Let  us  know  what  would  entice  you  to  the  35th. 

Norma  Simon  Miller  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Basic  Skills  Program  and  the 
Writing  Center  at  Seton  Hall  U in  S Orange,  NJ. 
She  mentors  faculty  and  tutors,  develops  courses, 
and  administers  the  Center,  which  is  aff^^liated  with 
Seton  Hall's  English  dept.  She  also  teaches  classes 
in  advanced  composition  and  creative  writing. 
Norma  has  written  for  New  Jersey  Monthly  maga- 
zine, The  New  York  Times,  and  Columbia  College 
Today.  In  addition  to  her  position  at  the  Writing 
Center,  she  is  the  co-director  of  Writers  and 
Researchers,  Inc.,  a writing,  researching,  and  edit- 
ing company. 

Gay  lofgren  Di  Girolamo  writes  that  she  taught 
strings  in  the  Atlanta  public  school  system  and  is 
now  freelancing  on  the  viola  and  violin.  Her  fami- 
ly includes  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  Her 
youngest  is  in  college. 

In  a recent  note  to  your  correspondents,  Sara 
SiNGMAN  Silbiger  describes  her  careers  following 
graduation.  Career  #1  was  as  a political  scientist. 
She  received  a PhD  from  NYU  and  taught  at 
Baruch  College  (CUNY)  and  Rutgers  Newark. 
Career  #2  began  in  1983.  She  received  a JD  from 
Fordham  and  oegan  practicing  corporate  and  envi- 
ronmental law;  she  is  with  Schulte,  Roth  and 
Zabel  in  NYC.  Husband  Tom  (CC  '59)  is  also  a 
lawyer.  Their  son  Andrew  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1989  and  is  working  in  Moscow  in  energy  recov- 
ery. Daughter  Allegra  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1993  ancf  is  studying  voice  and  early  music  at  a 
conservatory  in  The  Netherlands. 

Lorna  prestin  Michaelson's  son  Jay  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  last  May.  Her  husband 
Stan  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  grad- 
uation from  Columbia  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
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quite  a moment  when  Stan  presented  Jay  with  his 
class  pin  at  commencement  exercises. 

I Your  class  correspondents  normally  use  the 
t news  deadline  for  this  column  as  an  opportunity  to 
have  lunch  and  work  together  in  front  of  a 
{Macintosh.  As  we  put  together  this  column, 
Philadelphia  has  been  overwhelmed  by  ice  and 
snow.  Fax  machines  can  be  wonderful!  Keep  your 
mews  coming  so  that  we  don't  lose  our  excuse  for 
a get-together  during  the  work  week. 


Mary  Varney  Rorty 
402  Peacock  Drive,  #3 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 


No  e-mail  yet — but  some  letters! 

INA  Weinstein  halperin  Young  writes  from 
jBethesda,  MD,  that  she  has  been  executive  admin- 
istrator of  the  Population  Assn,  of  America,  a pro- 
ifessional  society  for  demographers,  for  the  last 
iyear.  Husband  Joe,  usually  at  the  National  Science 
i Foundation,  is  spending  a year  doing  cognitive 
psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Ina  is  keeping  up 
with  the  doings  of  two  stepdaughters,  in  addition 
to  her  two  sons. 

MADELINE  ENGEL,  professor  of  sociology  at 
'Lehman  College,  CUNY,  has  just  published  her 
I fifth  book.  Female  Detectives  in  American  Novels. 
I The  earliest  of  the  635  works  discussed,  featuring 
161  female  'tecs,  dates  from  the  1890s.  In  addition 
to  directing  the  graduate  program  at  Lehman, 
‘.Madeline  has  become  involved  in  revitalizing  the 
nWomen's  Studies  program  and  the  Women's 
1 Center.  A plea  from  the  heart:  "I  would  appreciate 
t hearing  from  anyone  with  experience  in  these 
i areas!"  Rally  'round,  classmates — there  are  not 
many  academics  from  this  class  who  haven't  been 

! involved  in  Women's  Studies,  and  now's  a good 
time  to  share  your  wisdom.  Madeline  can  be 
: reached  c/o  Sociology,  Lehman  College. 

1 CYNTHIA  Barber,  responding  to  a gentle  nudge 
from  your  correspondent,  sends  news  from 
Albuquerque.  She  has  just  completed  a large  wall 
sculpture  for  the  library  of  Albuquerque  Academy, 
and  has  some  other  commissions  in  the  pipeline. 
She  has  been  invited  to  join  MADI,  a group  of 
European  constructivist  artists,  and  to  supplement 
commissions  she  has  taken  a job  as  education 
coordinator  at  the  Tamarind  Institute,  working 
with  the  printmakers  who  visit  there.  She's  looking 
forward  to  a visit  this  summer  from  Mike  and 

! Carol  krepon  Ingall. 

Even  people  in  New  Mexico  can  miss  the  East, 
land  Cynthia  has  an  imaginative  remedy  for  her 
(nostalgia:  "One  point  ofbuying  my  own  house 
land  studio  is  to  nave  the  option  of  doing  house 
I swaps  with  artists  in  other  places."  Sounds  good.  If 

i you'd  like  to  explore  this  option,  you  can  reach 
Cynthia  c/o  the  Tamarind  Institute  of  the  U of  NM. 


» 


Alice  Finkelstein  Alekman 
1 Macintosh  Court 


East  Brunswick,  nj  08816 

(This  column  is  being  written  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  a week  after  a brunch  at  Harriet  Kaye 
Inselbuch's,  where  several  of  us  were  discussing 
the  upcoming  phonathon  and  annual  class  supper. 
Both  were  scheduled  to  take  place  prior  to  your 
i reading  this — I hope  by  now  a good  number  of  us 
f have  been  in  touch  and/or  seen  each  other. 

I It  was  nice  to  see  Roz  Marshack  Gordon.  At  our 


last  Reunion  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a major 
career  change.  Later  that  year  she  joined  Pitney 
Bowes,  Inc.,  where  she  is  responsible  for  all  labor 
and  employee  relations  matters.  She  was  recently 
promoted  to  executive  director  and  labor  and 
employee  relations  counsel,  and  is  hiring  another 
attorney.  Husband  David  continues  at  SUNY 
Downstate,  having  passed  his  20-year  mark  as  a 
professor  and  director  of  MRI  and  CAT  scanning. 
Daughter  Laurel  lives  in  Warren,  VT,  where  she 
teaches  African  dance  and  is  developing  a large 
following.  Older  son  Eric  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Fordham  Law  School  in  1993  and  is  practic- 
ing in  NYC;  he  has  accepted  a position  clerking 
for  a magistrate  judge  in  San  Diego,  CA,  beginning 
this  August.  Jeffrey,  their  youngest,  graduated  from 
Vassar  fast  June  and  is  living  and  working  in  NYC. 

I managed  to  get  through  to  Marsha  Wittenberg 
LEWiN  after  the  L.A.  earthquake  (she  lives  less  than 
5 miles  from  the  epicenter) — she  and  housemate 
Jerry  Bornstein  were  both  OK  but  were  waiting  to 
hear  if  the  insurance  company  was  going  to  "total" 
their  house.  I also  spoke  to  Elinor  Yudin  Sachse, 
who  was  going  to  be  Bat  Mitzvah  that  weekend. 
Ellie  has  been  working  with  Harriet  and  the  Fund 
Office  at  Banard  to  establish  a scholarship  in 
memory  of  Bobbie  Friedman  chambers — tnere 
should  be  news  about  this  soon. 

A long,  chatty  letter  from  Susie  levenson 
Pringle  chronicled  how  she  and  John  are  enjoying 
their  nearly  bicoastal  (Arizona/NYC)  semi-retire- 
ment. She  and  John  are  both  avid  and  accom- 
plished bridge  players,  and  Susie  decided  it  would 
be  fun  to  be  bridge  directors  on  cruises.  In 
September,  John  was  the  director  (and  Susie  his 
guest)  on  a cruise  to  Bermuda;  at  this  writing  they 
are  looking  forward  to  a similar  arrangement  on  a 
Trans-Panama  Canal  cruise  in  March.  Susie  has 
also  completed  training  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  Reach  to  Recovery,  a group  of  volun- 
teers who  visit  mastectomy  patients. 

I also  received  a letter  from  Nancy  Fisher.  I will 
quote  the  first  paragraph,  in  hopes  that  it  will 
inspire  others:  "Having  just  received  my  Barnard 
Magazine,  I thought  I'd  do  what  I always  mean  to 
do  when  the  magazine  arrives  and  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  my  activities."  Nancy's  first  novel  {Vital 
Parts,  a medical  thriller)  was  published  by 
NAL/Penguin  (Signet)  in  February  1993,  and  her 
second.  Side  Effects,  will  be  out  this  August.  She's 
at  work  on  Book  #3,  while  directing  and  produc- 
ing the  occasional  video.  She  is  president  of  the 
Dalton  School  PTA,  where  she  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  trustees.  And  she's  a member  of  the 
vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest.  She  was 
divorced  in  1989,  when  her  daughter  was  six. 
Nancy  describes  her  daughter  as  "a  great  kid  with 
a lot  of  courage — she  was  diagnosed  with 
leukemia  in  June  1991  but. ..they've  come  a long 
way  in  treating  the  disease.  She's  been  off 
chemotherapy  since  July  and  is  doing  great! 
Through  it  all,  she's  retained  her  upbeat,  witty, 
positive  outlook.  And  fortunately,  she  didn't  even 
miss  any  school." 

A clipping  from  the  Lexington  (Mass.)  Minute 
Man  caught  us  up  on  Leila  Kern  Cohen.  A found- 
ing partner  of  Kern,  Hagerty,  Roach  and 
Carpenter,  P.C.,  Leila  is  vp  of  the  board  of  Enable, 
Inc.,  a nonprofit  social  service  agency  which  pro- 
vides educational,  social,  rehabilitative  and  voca- 
tional services  to  children  with  an  established  dis- 
ability or  children  who  are  at  biological  or  envi- 
ronmental risk  for  developmental  delay.  She  has 
been  a member  of  the  board  since  1991. 

PLEASE  reread  Nancy's  very  wise  opening  para- 
graph and  drop  me  a note.... 


Ellen  O’Brien  Saunders 
1400  Evergreen  Park  Drive, 
SW,  D-5 

Olympia,  wa  98502 


Vera  Wagner  Frances 
3712  Stonybrook  Drive 
Durham,  NC  27705 


Claude  Forthomme  Bonanno  di  Linguaglossa 
sent  news  of  a new  address  in  Rome,  Italy,  where 
she  is  a senior  evaluation  officer  for  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the  UN.  "Enjoying  life 
at  50!"  she  writes.  "The  new  home  is  lovely,  chil- 
dren happy  in  their  French  Lycee  school  (ages  11 
and  1 3),  making  me  feel  younger  than  I can  bear!" 

Twyla  Tharp  continues  to  dance,  and  to  choreo- 
graph, and  to  win  awards.  This  spring  she  was 
elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Fine  Arts  Section. 


Donna  Rudnick  Lebovitz 
1 1 28  Green  Bay  Road 
Glencoe,  IL  60022 


Judy  Lefkowitz  Marcus 
1 98  Trenor  Drive 
New  Rochelle,  NY  10804 


30th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

We  report  with  sadness  the  recent  death  of 
Laura  Mersey,  known  to  us  as  Linda  Herwerth. 

ILENE  berson  WEINER  has  been  named  vp,  cata- 
log and  publication  sales,  for  Applied  Graphics 
Technologies  in  NY  and  NJ.  She  has  an  MA  from 
CUNY  and  is  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  master's 
in  publishing  program  at  Pace  U. 

Gray  Wilson  reports  a move  to  Winston-Salem, 
where  she  will  be  director  of  computer-assisted 
legal  research  at  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Northwest  North  Carolina. 

Many  congratulations  to  Nancy  Kline  Piore, 
who  is  Director  of  First-Year  English  and  Director 
of  the  great  new  program  at  Barnard  called  The 
Writing  Project.  In  April  she  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  annual  Emily  Gregory  Dinner,  having 
been  elected  by  the  students  to  receive  this  year's 
award,  which  is  Barnard's  equivalent  of  a "great 
teacher"  award.  Nancy's  son  Adam  is  about  to 
graduate  from  Columbia's  Journalism  School  and 
her  daughter  Ana  is  a sophomore  at  Stanford. 

Susan  Romer  is  practicing  family  law,  mediating 
dissolutions,  and  doing  independent  adoptions. 
Two  years  ago  she  remarried.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Don  Ungar,  live  in  San  Francisco,  visited 
often  by  her  two  daughters,  Lee  27  and  Lauren  25, 
three  stepsons,  and  three  grandchildren. 

A recent  press  release  provided  more  details 
about  Conversations  with  Rzeszow  by  Joyce 
Selborn  Lyon,  first  mentioned  here  in  Spring  '93. 
The  visual  artist/author  explains:  "I  am  engaged  in 
a dialogue  between  the  familiar  and  a place  I 
knew  only  through  fragmentary  stories,  silence, 
and  the  efforts  of  my  own  imagination.  Rzeszow  is 
a small  city  in  southeastern  Poland  where  my 
father  grew  up  within  an  extensive  Jewish  commu- 
nity that  was  destroyed  in  WWII.  As  a child,  I was 
told  little  about  the  fate  of  my  father's  family;  in 
recent  years  I have  felt  the  need  to  know  more 
....The  conversations  involve  both  images  and 
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text Some  of  the  drawings  are  places  in 

Poland. ..others  are  places  I know  more  intimate- 
ly....The  metaphor  of  place  becomes  a means  to 
explore  many  kinds  of  knowing:  one's  own  direct 
experience  and  its  limitations,  what  can  be  intuit- 
ed, what  it  is  possible  to  learn  at  a distance,  and 
what  cannot,  finally,  be  understood." 

Mimi  Broumberg  Bartholomew  has  weathered 
severe  illnesses,  family  loss,  and  the  difficulties  of 
divorce  and  single  parenting  to  emerge  "still  basi- 
cally cheerful."  She  holds  three  teaching  jobs  and 
supervises  a high  school  foreign  language  resource 
center.  She  hopes  to  be  slim  and  trim  tor  Reunion 
on  May  20th  and  21st.  New  activities  this  year 
include  an  information  session  for  parents  of  col- 
lege-bound students,  a class  recognition  breakfast, 
and  a parade  from  McIntosh  Center  to  Barnard 
Hall.  Other  events,  featuring  outstanding  faculty 
and  alumnae,  offer  something  for  everyone,  and 
there  will  be  multiple  opportunities  to  socialize. 
Use  Reunion  to  renew  campus  memories  and  to 
catch  up  on  the  past  30  years — if  you  haven't  yet 
returned  your  reservation  form,  do  it  now! 


Ellen  Kozak 
P.O.  Box  380 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201 


SuzY  HALPERiN  Chadwick-Kuser  Writes  that  she 
completed  her  PhD  in  clinical  psychology  at 
Union  Institute  in  1993.  In  1992  she  became  a 
grandmother. 

Paula  Binder  Stillman  has  become  the  first 
woman  dean  at  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School, 
one  of  only  three  women  serving  in  that  capacity 
in  the  country's  128  medical  colleges.  She  was 
previously  curriculum  dean  and  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  UMass-Worcester. 

Esther  Miskolczy  Pasztory,  who  is  a professor 
of  art  history  at  Columbia,  was  co-curator  of  an 
exhibition  entitled  "Teotihuacan:  City  of  the 
Gods,"  which  was  at  the  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum  in  San  Francisco  last  summer.  Esther  is 
the  author  of  Azfec  Art,  first  published  in  1 983  and 
re-issued  in  1993,  and  co-editor  of  a magnificent 
volume  which  accompanied  the  Teotihuacan 
exhibit.  Her  interpretation  of  the  Teotihuacan  cul- 
ture has  a feminist  spin,  stressing  goddess  centrici- 
ty  and  the  Teotihuacan  egalitarian  ethic. 

Back  in  1984,  when  Mary  Ebeltoft  Reid,  now 
an  editor  for  Scholastic  magazine,  was  project 
manager  for  a grade  school  sociology  text  series 
published  by  Ginn  and  Co.,  she  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  real  people  tell  their  own  stories  in 
the  text.  The  example  she  used  for  a rural  commu- 
nity was  her  own  home  town  of  Hillsboro,  ND. 
The  book  is  still  in  use,  and  last  summer  a student 
and  teacher  from  Minnesota  who  had  used  it 
made  the  trek  to  Hillsboro  to  check  out  the  town. 

And  Barbara  Benson  Kaplan,  who  has  been 
executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission  for  ten  years,  served  as  a 
judge  of  the  sixth  annual  Building  Excellence 
Awards  of  the  Delaware  Valley  last  fall. 


AUTHORS! 

Have  your  publisher  send  a review  copy  of 
your  book  to  Barnard  Magazine  for  listing  in 
our  Ex  Libris  section.  It  will  then  be  added  to 
the  Alumnae  Authors  Collection  in  Barnard's 
Wollman  Library. 


Anne  Davidson  Kidder 
Box  4881,  RR  #1 
LINCOLNVILLE,  me  04849 

Judith  Pinsof  Meyer 
1 50  Rose  Lane 
Haverford,  pa  19041 

As  we  move  into  the  possible  grandparent,  great 
aunt,  or  grown-up  children  category,  I find  myself 
wondering  if  we  are  wiser  and  more  compassion- 
ate...! hope  so.  Much  affection  to  Diane  Leighton 
Ackerman,  whose  husband,  Martin,  an  executive, 
publisher,  and  art  collector,  died  recently. 

Last  August,  I received  a letter  from  judi 
Tabibian  Kurjian  about  her  first  book,  a book  for 
children  entitled  In  My  Own  Backyard,  which  was 
published  by  Charlesbridge  Publishing. 
Unfortunately,  the  note  got  wedged  in  the  back  of 
my  file  (sounds  like  "a  likely  story"  but  it's  true!)  so 
I hope  you  all  saw  the  listing  of  the  book  in  the  Ex 
Libris  section  of  the  Summer/Fall  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine, along  with  a photograph  of  the  cover,  judi 
wrote  that  "the  book  deals  with  history  and  geolo- 
gy in  a child's  backyard,  going  backward  in  time 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world!  It  is  listed  for  all 
ages."  Wouldn't  Dr.  Sharp  be  pleased! 

Margaret  Steinglass  Wirtenberg  seems  to 
exemplify  the  benefits  of  a liberal  arts  education. 
After  finishing  Barnard  in  art  history,  she  expanded 
into  her  own  art  training  with  sculptor  Peter 
Agostini  and  then  into  a doctoral  degree  at  the 
Pratt  Institute  with  a major  in  public  administration 
and  city  planning.  Now  combining  her  talents,  she 
is  a city  planner  and  a watercolorist.  An  exhibition 
of  her  paintings  was  shown  at  Barbel,  Inc.,  in  New 
Canaan,  CT.  She  says,  "I  have  found  watercolors 
to  be  an  exciting  medium  of  self-expression.  It's 
like  working  without  a net — you  can't  paint  over 
your  mistakes."  To  round  it  all  off  she  is  president 
of  the  Weston,  CT,  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
finds  time  to  be  an  avid  golfer.  (Wonder  if  she 
played  whiffle-ball  on  the  roof  for  P.E.?) 

KATHERINE  FALK,  MD,  has  been  honored  as  the 
1993  Exemplary  Psychiatrist  by  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III.  She  continues  to  dis- 
tinguish herself  in  her  work  for  free  psychiatric  ser- 
vices to  the  mentally-ill  homeless  in  NYC. 

Helen  Longing  is  the  Winton  Visiting  Professor 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  U of  Minnesota 
in  Minneapolis  for  1993-95.  She  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  dept,  of  philosophy  and  women's  studies. 

Thank  you  to  all  of  you  who  have  shared  what 
you  are  doing.  For  those  I'd  like  to  make  feel 
guilty,  find  a postcard  and  scribble  a few  sen- 
tences. Celia  Genishi  has  promised  and  I have 
found  DIANA  BIGELOW  (HANSON)  as  a singer-song- 
writer  in  the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  be  nice 
to  outdo  all  the  other  classes  talking  to  ourselves. 


Barbara  Jonas  Chase 
672  Weston  Drive 
Toms  River,  NJ  08755 


In  mentioning  Adrienne  Aaron  Rulnick  in  the 
last  column,  I neglected  to  mention  that  she 
recently  became  director  of  alumni  relations  and 
the  annual  fund  at  Adelphi  U in  Carden  City,  LI. 
With  many  areas  of  responsibility  to  watch,  she 
barely  has  time  to  notice  her  environment,  but 
what  she  sees,  she  likes. 


It's  taken  us  a while,  but  we  offer  congratula- 
tions to  Susan  Scrimshaw,  professor  of  public 
health  and  anthropology  ana  associate  dean  for 
academic  programs  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 
at  UCLA,  who  was  elected  last  year  to  the  Institute 
of  Medicine. 

SuzETTE  von  feldau  Bell  is  Still  based  in 
Scotland  and  has  a daughter  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Her  younger  daughter,  Sarah,  has  two 
years  to  go  in  high  school.  Suzette  is  the  College 
Librarian  in  a Further  Education  College  and  is  on 
the  Scottish  Committee  for  FE  librarians.  She  was 
invited  to  serve  on  a national  working  party  to  pro- 
duce guidelines  and  standards  and  last  June  went 
on  an  intensive  study  visit  to  Germany,  to  libraries 
in  Berlin  and  Cologne. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  children  of  many 
of  you  will  be  preparing  to  graduate  from  hign 
school  or  college  and  going  off  in  new  directions. 
Your  reactions  to  these  milestones  and  news  of 
these  and  other  developments  would  make  good 
material  for  this  column — please  write!  Remember 
also  to  let  us  know  your  ideas  for  a mini  class 
reunion  in  Manhattan. 


Karen  Kaplowitz 
2 1 6 Marguerita  Ave. 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90402 

Dr.  Maureen  Goldsmith  Friedman  is  acting 
director  of  the  virology  unit  of  the  Faculty  of 
Health  Sciences  at  Ben  Gurion  U of  the  Negev  in 
Beer  Sheva  and  director  of  diagnostic  services  of 
the  virology  laboratory  of  Soroka  Medical  Center. 
She  is  also  enjoying  her  two  grandchildren,  chil- 
dren of  her  daughter,  Shulamith,  who  recently 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
Therapy  at  Tel  Aviv  U.  Her  five  other  children 
range  in  age  from  1 1 to  20,  and  are  all  studying  in 
various  institutions. 


Joanne  Tuminski  Kabak 
5 Broad  St. 


Westport,  CT  06880 


25th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

It's  our  25th  Reunion!  What  a great  excuse  to 
gather,  remember,  catch  up,  laugh,  look,  and  con- 
template. We  are  the  baby  boomers,  the  '60s  gen- 
eration, the  women's  movement,  and  now  the 
mid-lifers.  How  can  we  resist  this  opportunity  to 
put  it  all  together  again? 

Martha  Gaber  Abrahamsen  writes  from 
Denmark  that  she's  sorry  her  schedule  won't  per- 
mit her  to  be  at  the  Reunion.  She  is  very  excited 
about  a planned  move  to  Israel,  where  her  Danish 
husband  will  be  second  in  command  at  the 
Danish  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv.  She  hopes  to  hear 
from  any  Barnard  people  who  will  be  coming  to 
Israel;  she  can  be  reached  at  the  Danish  Embassy. 
Martha's  son  PovI,  14,  will  go  to  high  school  in 
Tel  Aviv.  And  she  will  continue  to  do  translations 
on  art  history  and  decorative  arts.  She  translates 
from  Danish,  Finnish,  Norwegian,  AND  Swedish 
into  English.  Now  she's  working  on  the 
Scandinavian  Journal  of  Design  History,  a cata- 
logue for  an  exhibition  of  Russian  porcelain  and  i 
glass  Easter  eggs  from  the  Hermitage,  and  a vol-  j 
ume  of  Nordic  literature.  | 

Irene  weaver  writes  that  she  is  looking  forward 
to  the  Reunion.  She  also  wrote  that  she  was 
delighted  that  the  interim  president,  Kathy 
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Rodgers,  was  a high  school  classmate  of  hers.  A 
message  to  Kathy:  "You  haven't  changed  a bit!" 
Irene's  daughter  will  be  16  and  in  the  same  month 
ler  mother  will  be  89. 

MARGARITA  ROSA  SLEEPER  has  already  celebrated 
i 25th — her  wedding  anniversary  with  Bill  (CC 
69).  They  have  four  cnildren;  the  oldest  graduated 
Tom  Columbia  Engineering,  the  two  middle  sons 
are  in  college,  and  the  youngest,  a 13-year-old 
^irl,  is  keeping  her  busy  with  atterschool  activities. 
Vlargarita  works  part  time  as  a librarian  and  her 
lusband  works  tor  James  River  Corp.  They've 
aeen  in  California  for  almost  five  years.  And  the 
anniversary?  They  took  a trip  to  Maui! 

Linda  yellen,  who  will  be  a speaker  at  Reunion, 
A^as  executive  producer  and  director  of  a "guided 
mprovisation"  film,  Chantilly  Lace,  with  an  all- 
emale  cast,  on  Showtime  last  summer.  The  fol- 
ow-up.  Parallel  Lives,  added  males  to  the  line-up 
af  Lindsay  Crouse,  Jill  Eikenberry,  Martha 
^limpton.  Ally  Sheedy,  Talia  Shire,  Helen  Slater, 
and  JoBeth  Williams.  Linda's  projects  in  the  works 
as  writer-producer  include  Burn  This,  based  on  the 
.anford  Wilson  play,  and  a biography  of  photogra- 
aher  Margaret  Bourke-White,  starring  and  directed 
ay  Barbra  Streisand. 

Sheila  Gallup  writes  from  Parker,  CO:  "I'm  still 
working  part  time  as  a medical  social  worker  in  a 
job  share'  position  at  Rose  Medical  Center  in 
Denver.  Daughter  Maria  4 1/2  and  son  Michael  2 
ire  lively  fun  and  keep  me  very  busy.  My  husband 
:d,  a psychologist,  enjoys  his  work  as  a rural  men- 
al  health  administrator;  in  the  morning  he  drives 
;ast  toward  the  plains  and  I drive  west  into 
Denver.  I can't  believe  Maria  will  start  kinder- 
’arten  this  July.  A new  era...." 
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Dorothy  Urman  Denburg 
500  East  83rd  St.,  Apt.  20M 
New  York,  NY  10028 


It  is,  of  course,  no  surprise  when  the  Class 
slotes  column  reflects  what's  happening  national- 
y.  Alice  Gosfield  writes  that  "with  health  care 
eform  under  consideration,  the  practice  of  health 
aw  has  never  been  better.  In  addition  to  my  law 
tractice  and  extensive  travel,  I sit  on  the  board  of 
sICQA,  the  managed  care  accrediting  organiza- 
ion."  In  the  way  of  personal  news,  /dice  writes, 
'My  son  has  reached  driving  age.  I'm  delighted 
hat  we  live  in  Center  City  and  he  is  mobile  with- 
)ut  much  driving.  My  husband  manages  that  and 
Dan's  wrestling  activities.  Division  of  labor  is  use- 
ul.  We're  still  renovating.  Life  goes  on."  What 
ioes  she  mean  about  division  of  labor  being  "use- 
vl"?  In  my  household,  division  of  labor  is  the  only 
hing  that  makes  it  all  possible! 

Mary  Hiniker  has  been  named  Publications 
Director  for  the  Michigan  Institute  of  Continuing 
.egal  Education.  Mary  received  her  JD  magna  cum 
'aude  from  U of  Michigan,  graduating  first  in  her 
:lass  in  1990.  Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
he  adult  learner!  She  garnered  several  prizes 
hrough  her  law  school  career  and  was  editor  of 
he  Michigan  Law  Review.  Following  graduation 
ihe  was  an  associate  at  Dykema  Gossett,  an  Ann 
\rbor  law  firm.  Prior  to  law  school,  Mary  worked 
or  13  years  in  the  Institute's  publications  depart- 
Tient,  where  her  duties  included  supervision  of  the 
editing  and  production  process,  marketing,  finan- 
:ial  planning,  and  electronic  research. 

^ Alli  lubin  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Crammar  School,  an  independent  day  school  in 
^utney,  VT.  Alii  has  been  a teacher  and  performer 


Barnard  in  Greax  Brixain 


If  you  are  a resident  of  Great  Britain, 
planning  to  attend  a summer  program 
at  a British  university,  or  looking  for- 
ward to  an  extended  visit  anywhere  in 
the  UK,  consider  joining  the  Barnard 
Club  of  Great  Britain. 

Now  under  the  leadership  of  Kelly 
Walsh  ’90,  the  club  issues  a monthly 
newsletter  about  its  own  events  as  well 
as  activities  shared  with  other  Ivy  League 
or  Seven  Sister  college  clubs.  Recent 
events  included  a night  at  the  opera,  a 
trip  to  Chinatown  for  dim  sum,  tea  at 
the  University  Women’s  Club,  and  a 
potluck  lunch.  A picnic  at  an  outdoor 
concert  is  scheduled  for  this  summer. 
The  Club  also  participates  in  the  Seven 
College  Conference  of  London,  which 
sponsors  a variety  of  local  gatherings. 


The  Barnard  Club  also  enjoys  a cher- 
ished affiliation  with  the  University 
Women’s  Club  on  South  Audley  Street, 
London  Wl,  which  offers  overnight 
rooms  at  a reasonable  rate,  tea  rooms, 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  and  near- 
by parking.  Conveniently  situated  in  an 
inviting  setting,  the  University 
Women’s  Club  is  a popular  meeting 
place  for  many  Barnard  Club  members. 

Membership  costs  £8.00  per  annum. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  or  wish  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  the  president 
of  the  Barnard  Club  of  Great  Britain: 

Kelly  Walsh,  2 Balmoral  Way 
Petersfield,  Hampshire,  GU32  2HE 
England 


since  leaving  Barnard,  having  taught  music  in  sev- 
eral elementary  schools  in  Vermont,  at  Springfield 
Community  College,  and  at  The  Putney  School. 
She  has  also  recorded  three  solo  albums,  two  of 
original  songs,  and  is  also  a folk  dancer  and  a cer- 
tified aerobic  dance  tacher. 

Finally,  Peggy  Farley  is  managing  director  and 
CEO  of  AMAS  Securities  in  NYC.  The  AMAS 
Croup  comprises  securities  firms  in  the  US, 
Britain,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Austria,  and 
engages  in  commodities,  manufacturing,  and 
financial  services.  Before  joining  AMAS  in  1984, 

Sy  was  at  Morgan,  Stanley  & Co.,  where  she 
ed  extensively  with  the  Bank  of  China  and 
dealt  with  European  and  Japanese  commercial 
banks  and  several  major  foreign  corporations.  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  old  Peggy's  daughter 
Maggie  is  these  days,  but  she  is  now  old  enough  to 
co-sign  season's  greeting  cards  with  mom. 

Not  too  many  correspondents  this  time. ..please 
write!  And  don't  forget,  planning  starts  this  spring 
for  our  25th  in  May  1 995! 


Barbara  Ballinger  Buchholz 
399  w.  Fullerton  Parkway, 

Apt.  5W 

Chicago,  IL  606 1 4 

Very  little  news  is  coming  in — please  write  to 
me  or  the  Alumnae  Office  with  your  updates  or 
thoughts.  (We'd  like  to  hear  from  classmates  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  to  hear  how  you  dealt/are 
dealing  with  the  earthquake  and  aftershocks.) 

Kathryn  Zufall-Larson,  MD,  wrote  that  one  of 
her  treasures  is  her  grandmother's  Barnard  class 
ring  from  1918,  which  she  now  wears.  "The 
embossing  shows  years  of  wear  on  her  hands, 
which  makes  it  even  more  special!" 

Susan  Roth  Schneider  lives  in  Scarsdale,  NY, 


with  husband  Bruce  (CC  '70)  and  their  children, 
Stephanie  16,  Matthew  12,  and  Janie  4.  She  says, 
"I  have  been  thinking  about  my  years  at  Barnard  a 
lot  lately  because  Stephanie  is  graduating  from 
Ramaz  next  year  and  noping  to  go  to  Barnard!  I 
am  so  grateful  to  Barnard  for  enabling  me  to  take 
myself  seriously  as  a woman  and  a scholar  and 
look  forward  to  my  daughter  having  the  same 
encouragement."  Susan  works  part  time  as  a psy- 
chotherapist in  nearby  Harrison,  NY,  and  has  start- 
ed a practice  called  The  Institute  for  the  Jewish 
Family. 

Christine  Jaronski  is  attending  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  pursuing  the  Master  of  Divinity 
degree. 


Lydia  Hernandez-Velez 
20 1 0 Parrish  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19130 

You  may  have  noticed  the  listing  in  the  Ex  Libris 
section  of  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  of  a book 
called  The  Secret  Life  of  Victorian  Houses  by  Elan 
and  Susan  Zingman-Leith.  Susan  worked  for 
Elsevier  Science  Publishers  as  an  editorial  adminis- 
trator and  her  husband  was  deputy  director  of 
preservation  of  the  NYC  Historic  Landmarks 
Commission.  Six  years  ago  they  bought  a wonder- 
ful Victorian  house  in  Cape  May,  restored  and  fur- 
nished it,  and  set  up  Leith  Hall  Bed  and  Breakfast. 
While  their  book  is  a beautiful  "coffee  table  book" 
of  photographs  by  Tim  Fields,  it  is  also  a book  of 
social  and  cultural  history,  describing  life  in 
Victorian  times  as  revealed  in  the  houses  of  the 
period.  Topics  they  could  not  include,  such  as 
children,  will  be  covered  in  their  next  book. 

After  22  years  away  from  the  US,  Sharon  Album 
Blass  returned  on  a speaking  tour  as  the  only 
woman  accompanying  a delegation  of  rabbis  from 
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Israel  explaining  the  moral  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  the  Oslo  accords.  During  her  8-day  visit, 
she  wrote,  "I  spoke  to  representatives  of  Congress 
and  the  media,  community  leaders,  and  women's 
organizations,  warning  of  the  problems  involved 
in  negotiating  with  terrorists,  and  found  sympa- 
thetic listeners.  Couldn't  have  embarked  on  this 
enterprise  without  support  of  my  husband, 
Jonathan,  and  eight  children." 


Sherry  Katz-Bearnot 
66  Summit  Drive 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  NY  10706 

Greetings  and  felicitations  from  the  frozen 
climes  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  As  I write,  we  are 
digging  out  from  storm  #1  2 for  the  season.  I would 
say  something  like  "it's  not  the  snow,  it's  the  ice 
that  bothers  me  the  most...,"  which  sounds  suspi- 
ciously like  one  of  my  favorite  weather  aphorisms 
about  heat  and  humidity.  Phooey!  The  weather 
has  become  a prominent  and  stressful  factor  this 
winter,  as  I hear  from  several  classmates. 

Coziness  is  nice,  but  by  now  the  description  is 
more  accurately  rendered  as  "shack  wacky,"  a 
touching  term  I heard  for  the  first  time  from  Sara 
Jay  (Dixon)  who  wrote  in  from  Minnesota.  Sara 
was  "a  dancer"  at  Barnard,  and  pursued  dance  full 
time  for  a while.  By  a circuitous  route,  involving  a 
teaching  position  with  the  Winnipeg  Ballet,  sne 
went  back  to  school  and  completed  her  law 
degree  at  the  U of  Minnesota.  She  is  an  attorney, 
and  has  done  several  different  jobs,  looking  for 
something  both  professionally  fulfilling  and  com- 
atible  with  motherhood.  (Sounds  familiar.)  She 
as  begun  to  practice  in  the  new  field  of  media- 
tion/arbitration  law,  and  is  an  administrative  law 
judge  in  Minneapolis.  She  lives  with  her  husband. 
Bill  (also  an  admin,  law  judge,  different  venue), 
and  her  three  boys — Daniel  1 1 , Joseph  9,  and  Max 
5 — and  their  assorted  pets  in  an  aptly  named  vil- 
lage called  Golden  Valley,  just  outside  M'polis. 

I met  Jody  Messler  Davies  at  the  pediatrician's 
office  three  years  ago,  and  we  finally  managed  a 
lengthy  telephone  call.  Jody  completed  her  PhD  in 
clinical  psychology  at  Adelphi  and  her  psychoana- 
lytic training  at  NYU.  She  is  in  private  practice  in 
Manhattan.  She  has  been  doing  a great  deal  of 
writing  and  speaking  through  Division  39 
(Psychoanalysis)  of  the  American  Psychological 
Assn.  Her  book.  Treating  the  Adult  Survivor  of 
Childhood  Sexual  Abuse:  a Psychoanalytic 
Perspective,  was  recently  published  by  Basic 
Books.  She  will  be  presenting  a paper  at  the  next 
APA  meeting  about  the  issue  of  "kise  memory," 
right  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  field.  She  has  been 
married  to  Lee  Davies  (CC  '72)  for  such  a long 
time  he  won't  let  me  reveal  for  how  long,  so  I'n 
have  to  find  some  way  of  teasing  him  about  it. 
They  have  two  lively  and  lovely  daughters,  Jocelyn 
1 1 and  Shelby  6.  Lee  has  his  own  business,  Davies 
and  Murray,  developing  educational  programs  in 
science  and  health. 

This  past  summer  my  husband  Bob  and  I took 
our  three  boys — Ben  1 1 , Andy  8,  and  Eddie  5 — to 
Europe  for  the  first  time  to  attend  the  Bar  Mitzvah 
of  the  eldest  son  of  a dear  friend  in  Basel.  There's 
a lot  to  say  about  the  experience  of  taking  children 
"abroad,"  which  I'll  save  for  another  moment.  We 
used  the  opportunity  to  take  a long  ride  on  the 
autobahn  (dubious  pleasure)  to  visit  Ellen 
Tholfsen  Schmidt,  which  was  a great  pleasure. 
She  lives  with  husband  Steve  (Germanized  to 
Stephan)  and  three  children — Christina  14,  David 


12,  and  Peter  9 — in  Hurth,  a small  village  near 
Koln.  Ellen  moved  to  Europe  with  Steve  about  17 
years  ago,  so  that  he  could  pursue  a career  in 
coaching  and  conducting  classical  music  where 
there  are  more  opportunities.  We  have  visited 
them  as  they  have  moved  up  the  professional  lad- 
der from  Paris,  to  Darmstadt,  Saarbrucken, 
Bremen,  and  now  Kbin,  where  Steve  is  head  vocal 
coach  at  the  Opera  House.  Ellen,  who  worked  in 
the  music  business  before  the  children  were  born, 
went  back  to  work  two  years  ago  and  has  herself 
risen  rapidly  through  the  Opera  House  administra- 
tion to  a very  responsible  position  in  "artist  rela- 
tions." The  title  of  her  job  doesn't  nearly  do  justice 
to  the  level  of  her  responsibilities.  She  deals  with 
all  the  details  for  both  the  visiting  and  resident 
artists  as  well  as  the  scheduling  of  rehearsal  and 
performance  spaces.  My  understanding  of  it  is  that 
It  is  very  much  like  being  the  mother  for  the  opera 
house;  the  job  totally  lacks  glamour,  but  is  enor- 
mously responsible  and  demands  flexibility,  orga- 
nization, and  a degree  of  tact  bordering  on  diplo- 
macy. Children  may  be  more  mature  than  certain 
performers,  at  times.  Ellen  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
cooks  at  whose  table  I have  been  privileged  to 
sup,  a sentiment  heartily  echoed  by  my  family. 
Pete,  our  "host  child"  was  extraordinarily  gra- 
cious— thank  you  for  such  a lovely  visit. 

I finally  got  Bob  to  try  a few  ballroom  dance 
classes  when  the  Hastings  Creative  Arts  Council 
sponsored  the  lessons  last  spring.  We've  now  been 
dancing  for  a year  with  our  excellent  teacher,  Ian 
Folker.  I've  always  loved  to  dance,  and  I've  finally 
found  a format  consistent  with  my  admittedly  lim- 
ited abilities.  I heartily  recommend  it!  Also  in  the 
class,  by  the  way,  is  Elizabeth  Smith  Ewing  '63. 

Best  wishes  to  all  for  the  expeditious  arrival  of 
Spring. 


Catherine  Blank  Mermelstein 
8 Patriot  Court 
East  Brunswick,  nj  08816 

20TH  Reunion! — May  20-21 

Alison  Estabrook  is  chief  of  breast  surgery  at 
Columbia-Presbyterian  and  is  therefore  involved  in 
the  public  discussions — on  "Charlie  Rose,"  for 
example — regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
forms  of  treatment  of  breast  cancer.  She  works 
with  FREYA  Schnabel  '78.  "Together  we  are  help- 
ing women  who  have  breast  cancer,  and  women 
who  are  at  risk  for  developing  the  disease." 

Carole  Post,  senior  vp  and  associate  creative 
director  at  RWR  Advertising,  was  a speaker  in  the 
Barnard  Career  Services  program  in  October  about 
careers  in  advertisinganci  related  fields. 

Giving  up  a high  pressure  job  of  long  hours 
stuck  in  the  publicist's  office  at  CBS-TV,  Danielle 
WoERNER  has  made  a dramatic  life  shift.  She 
moved  to  the  Hudson  Valley  and  renewed  her 
love  of  music  by  inaugurating  a new  Artist-in- 
Residence  program  at  Holy  Cross  Church  in 
Kingston,  NY. 

Catherine  Carballeira  sent  word  of  her  new 
address,  in  Phoenicia,  NY,  and  included  word  that 
she  was  divorced  and  fighting  for  child  custody,  so 
would  like  to  hear  if  anyone  Knows  "a  tough  femi- 
nist lawyer." 

Living  on  a forested  ridge  overlooking  the  city 
of  Nashville  are  Linda  Kartoz-doochin,  husbana 
Michael,  and  their  three  children — Jonathan  11, 
Arielle  10,  and  Jeremy  6.  She  has  put  her  business 
on  hold  to  be  home  with  "our  busy,  wonderful 
children."  Linda  is  very  involved  as  a volunteer  in 


numerous  community  and  school  activities. 

ILANA  Arm  Glickman  and  husband  Anthony  live 
in  West  Orange,  NJ,  with  their  six  (yes,  six)  chil- 
dren, ages  17,  14,  10,  6,  4,  and  8 months.  And 
Jody  Kruskal  and  Kathy  Hieatt  announced  the 
birtn  of  Zachary  Marsh  Kruskal  last  October  2. 


Diana  Karter  Appelbaum 
100  Berkshire  Road 
Newton,  MA  02 1 60 

No  news — where  are  you  all? 


Martha  J.  Nelson 
1 620  Delta  St. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90026 


amber  Gordon,  who  lives  in  McLean,  VA,  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  corporate  relations  vp  of  a pub- 
licly-held government  contracting  firm  (just  out- 
side the  Beltway).  In  her  "spare"  time,  she  has 
become  chairman  of  a business  (for  which  she  led 
the  financing)  that  converts  fleets  of  vehicles  from 
gasoline  to  compressed  natural  gas — American 
EcoFuel,  Inc.  Her  favorite  activities  are  spending 
time  with  her  children,  Merri  7 and  Nicholas  2, 
and  brief  escapes  with  her  husband,  Mark  Estren. 

Andrea  Katz  Stimmel  has  joined  the  accounting 
firm  of  MR  Weiser  & Co.  as  director  of  business 
development.  She  also  heads  her  own  consulting 
firm,  serving  law  and  accounting  firms  and  other 
professional  service  organizations  with  strategic 
planning,  organization  development,  marketing, 
and  communications.  She  is  also  the  mother  of 
Samantha  and  Harrison. 

Naomi  rosenblum  remes  has  been  living  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  for  the  past  12  years  with 
her  husband  David  (CC  '76)  and  two  daughters,  5 
and  7.  She  loves  her  work  as  an  exhibition  officer 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

We  received  a news  clipping  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Claudia  Ford  as  senior  vp  of 
Pathfinder  International,  a family  planning  organi- 
zation headquartered  in  Watertown,  Mass. 
Previously  she  worked  with  the  Asia  Foundation  in 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Bangladesh,  and  in  Latin 
America. 


Jacqueline  Laks  Gorman 
1 1 1 Regal  Drive 
DEKALB,  IL  601 1 5 


"It  took  me  only  1 6 years  to  write.  I finally  have 
a moment,"  began  a recent  long,  newsy  letter  from 
SiMCHA  shtull-Trauring.  What's  she  been  up  to? 
For  over  ten  years,  Simcha  has  been  living  in  Israel 
with  her  husband,  Aron  Trauring  (CC  '75).  Their 
family  now  includes  "four  beautiful  children" — 
Itamar  1 3,  Hadar  1 1 , Asaf  8,  and  Eliav  6.  They  are 
based  in  Kochav  Yair,  a residential  suburban  com- 
munity 45  minutes  from  Tel  Aviv.  In  1993,  both 
Simcha  and  Aron  left  their  jobs — she  was  English 
editor  at  the  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  he  was  in  international  software  market- 
ing— to  set  up  a company  together.  "It's  a multi- 
media  company,  and  our  specialty  is  the  develop- 
ment of  CD-R(DM  titles  in  the  educational  and 
museum  sectors,"  she  writes.  "We  couldn't  have 
found  a more  creative  field;  it  combines  every- 
thing— collection  and  organization  of  the  content 
material  itself,  graphics,  music,  video,  editing, 
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lomputer  technology,  marketing."  No  wonder 
jimcha's  been  busy.  But  not  too  busy  for  guests: 
'any  visitors  to  Israel  are  more  than  welcome." 

CELIA  WEisMAN  has  left  Salt  Lake  City  for 
Philadelphia,  a move  necessitated  when  her  hus- 
jand,  Dr.  Philip  Chance,  joined  the  neurology 
Jept.  at  Penn  medical  school.  Celia  notes  that  he 
vas  recruited  by  the  husband  of  Jeanette  Rodnan 
’LEASURE  '59. 

SUSAN  WEBER  SoRos  has  been  featured  in  sever- 
)l  articles  recently  regarding  the  Bard  Graduate 
lenter  for  Studies  in  the  Decorative  Arts,  which 
.he  founded  last  year. 

In  the  new  jobs  department,  Ruth  Leibowitz  has 
eft  the  private  sector — Prodigy — and  is  a senior 
lealth  care  program  planner  analyst  at  Brooklyn's 
(ings  County  Hospital.  She  is  working  on  a project 
o computerize  the  hospital's  laboratory  and  finds 
t quite  interesting,  as  well  as  a chance  to  do 
omething  very  different.  Some  things  are  kind  of 
lard  to  get  used  to,  however:  "the  commute,  the 
itmosphere,  the  city  bureaucracy — I have  to  fill 
)ut  timesheets  and  leave-of-absence  slips!"  Hang 
n there,  Ruth. 

Katherine  Raymond  is  also  a new  entrant  into 
he  public  arena.  Formerly  at  NBC,  Kathy  is  now 
isst.  counsel  for  CUNY,  representing  the  colleges 
md  universities  that  make  up  the  system  in  facul- 
y,  staff,  and  student  relations  issues.  Kathy  says 
ne  likes  her  colleagues  and  is  glad  she's  changed 
0 the  nonprofit  sector. 

OLGA  MiHEYEV  nedeltscheff  was  recently 
ippointed  corporate  counsel/trademarks  at  L&F 
Yoducts  in  Nj.  That  news  came  from  her  husband, 
lerge,  who  wrote  in  himself  because  Olga  "proba- 
)ly  never  will  find  the  time. ...Since  graduating 
rom  Barnard  she  has  managed  to  earn  a master's 
n library  science,  a law  degree,  and  have  two 
ons — all  the  time  working  full-time.... We  are  all 
ery  proud  of  her  achievements."  So  are  we. 


Jami  Bernard 
1 48  West  23rd  St.,  l D 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Even  though  I am  a journalist  in  real  life,  it's  not 
iften  that  I hear  someone  yell  "Hold  the  presses!" 
n the  course  of  normal  conversation.  Rachel 

Irody  opened  her  latest  postcard  with  just  that 
hrase,  out,  alas,  it  arrived  too  late.  In  the  last 
sue  of  this  magazine,  I reported  on  Rachel's  job 
unt,  and  just  days  after  tne  magazine  deadline 
he  wrote:  "I'm  now  working  in  a brand  new 
isych  unit  in  Hudson,  NY.  Good  money,  good 
leople;  after  14  months  of  job  hunting,  the  uni- 
erse  has  relented  and  I'm  doing  what  I want  to 

Ilo."  Rachel  hopes  to  have  a joint  practice  with  her 
artner,  Karen,  "before  the  Year  2000."  Rachel 
nd  Karen  are  "still  living  in  a remote  mountain 
ollow  in  Schoharie  County. 

Faithful  alumna  Vivian  Levmore  Tannor,  who 
ever  forgets  to  check  in  with  us  (unlike  you  slack- 
rs  out  there),  completed  a sabbatical  at 
[Columbia,  along  with  husband  David,  and  is  now 
lack  in  South  Bend  at  the  U of  Notre  Dame.  "Life 
yith  three  kids — Daniel  5 1/2,  Philip  3 1/2,  and 
dara  1 1/2 — is  incredibly  easier  here.  I opened 
Say  own  private  practice  in  clinical  psych  with 
hree  friends.  We  are  all  learning  the  legal  and 
ccounting  aspects  of  having  our  own  business, 
dong  with  the  joys  of  our  own  risk-taking  and 
feeling  in  control  of  the  decision-making  process." 

1 JULIA  Lachter  Greenwald  has  defied  all  natural 
jaws  regarding  inertia  and  finally  taken  pen  to 


paper  to  tell  us  of  her  whereabouts.  (Usually,  we 
get  news  of  Julia  from  her  pal  Marianne  Goldstein 
'79.)  "I'm  still  living  in  Southern  California  with 
husband  David  Greenwald,  who  I met  20  years 
ago.  He's  the  editor  of  the  UCLA  magazine.  We 
have  two  boys,  Adam  9 and  Zak  5,  plus  a dog, 
Shayna,  and  a station  wagon....  I'm  a social  work- 
er for  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  It's  a lousy 
disease  but  a great  job.... Working  with  folks  witn 
chronic  illnesses  has  made  me  doubly  apprecia- 
tive of  how  blessed  I am  to  have  healthy  chil- 
dren— as  well  as  beautiful,  intelligent,  and 
adorable  ones."  Marianne,  an  unofficiaLgodmoth- 
er  to  the  kids,  vouches  for  their  brilliance. 

Julia  would  like  Debbie  Epstein  '77  to  give  her 
class  correspondent  an  update  on  her  life.  She's 
still  in  touch  with  Sharon  Kastner  Clements  '79, 
Ellen  Deresiewicz  Schwartz,  Fagie  Fein  Kovalski, 
and,  of  course,  Marianne  Goldstein,  who  recently 
had  to  come  to  my  home  to  teach  me  how  to 
make  spaghetti  squash  in  the  microwave. 
(Apparently  the  secret  is  in  rotating  it  after  four 
minutes.)  "These  women  have  remained  some  of 
my  most  cherished  friends.  I really  haven't  found 
too  many  others  who  can  compare  to  the  ones  I 
made  at  Barnard." 

I'm  pleased  to  hear  that  Abbie  and  Carol  Fink, 
who  used  to  work  with  me  on  the  Barnard 
Bulletin,  have  gone  into  filmmaking  with  their 
own  production  company.  Sisters  Productions. 
Abbie  used  her  college  studies  in  anthropology  to 
make  a number  of  documentaries,  including  her 
latest  one  about  children  who  have  been  surviving 
into  adolescence  with  AIDS. 

Freya  Schnabel,  an  asst,  professor  of  surgery  at 
Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  is 
doing  innovative  research  on  breast  cancer  at  the 
Breast  Service  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  studying  risk  and  age  factors,  and  creating 
a computer  registry  of  high-risk  women.  "We  wiil 
track  them  over  a long  term  and  hope  to  come  up 
with  some  new  insights  on  the  disease,"  she  told 
Columbia  magazinelast  year. 

Sales  of  my  first  booK,  First  Films:  Illustrious, 
Obscure  and  Embarrassing  Movie  Debuts  (Citadel 
Press),  are  going  swimmingly,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  not  every  woman  who  has  ever  attended 
Barnard  has  bought  her  own  personal  copy.  Make 
your  local  bookstore  order  it,  and  keep  buying 
copies  until  you  go  broke.  You'll  feel  better  for  it, 
and  so  will  I. 


Karen  M.  Stugensky 
499  Fort  Washington  Ave., 

Apt.  4G 

New  York,  NY  10033 

15th  Reunion! — May  20-21 

They  say  that  everyone  has  her  fifteen  minutes 
of  fame,  and  it  may  be  that  I've  had  mine,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  My  picture  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  November  '93  edition  of  Newsline  for 
Physician  Assistants,  an  employment  monthly  that 
features  a particular  hospital  or  P.A.  in  each  issue. 
It  was  a lot  of  fun  to  do,  and  the  end  product  was 
so  pleasing  that  I did  not  hesitate  to  distribute  pho- 
tocopies at  the  recent  Career  Services  panel  on 
"Alternative  Careers  in  Medicine"  at  Barnard.  Even 
on  that  frigid  February  evening,  Elayne  Garrett, 
Esther  Rowland,  and  the  panelists  had  a rapt  audi- 
ence of  Barnard  students  in  the  Sulzberger  Quad. 
(It  certainly  is  a good  thing  that  our  15th  class 
reunion  is  coming  up.  I need  a refresher  tour  of 
alma  mater!) 


Among  the  many  people  I look  forward  to  see- 
ing at  Reunion  is  Donna  Cassata,  if  only  to  hear 
some  real  inside  juice  on  Clinton's  Washington. 
For  the  past  five  years,  Donna  has  been  working 
for  Associated  Press  on  Capitol  Hill  and  reporting 
on  defense  and  foreign  policy  issues.  Last  winter, 
as  a reporter,  she  was  writing  about  the  controver- 
sy regarding  homosexuals  in  the  military  when  she 
came  in  contact  with  Chai  feldblum,  legal  counsel 
for  the  Campaign  for  Military  Services,  an  amal- 
gam of  groups  working  to  end  the  armed  services' 
ban  on  homosexuals.  In  the  fall,  Donna  was 
spending  long  hours  covering  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  role  of  American  military  forces  in  Somalia, 
Bosnia  and  Haiti.  While  she  was  busy  dealing  with 
these  contentious  issues,  she  was  promoted  to 
news  editor  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  AP,  one 
of  six  management  positions  in  a bureau  of  some 
100  reporters,  editors,  and  photographers.  In  her 
new  role  she  oversees  about  a dozen  reporters 
covering  Congress,  health,  science,  and  defense. 

Also  heard  from  lisa  Cohen  ekus,  who  founded 
and  operates  a public  relations  company  specializ- 
ing in  cookbooks  and  food  promotion.  Lisa  was 
recently  featured  in  a number  of  publications, 
including  a half  page  in  The  Day,  a newspaper  in 
New  London,  CT,  and  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
quoted  at  length  in  Publishers  Weekly.  In  addition, 
sne  and  her  husband/business  partner,  Lou,  con- 
ducted a six-hour  seminar  on  their  media  training 
program  for  food  professionals  at  the  "De 
Gustibus"  program  at  Macy's  in  NYC.  They  have 
also  completed  the  renovation  of  their  200-year- 
old  barn  to  create  office  space,  where  they  oversee 
a staff  of  eight  people  representing  chefs,  restaura- 
teurs, and  cookbook  authors  nationwide. 

Also  in  the  food  business  is  Andrea  Meyer,  a 
self-employed  caterer,  who  was  a member  of  a 
panel  on  "Careers  for  Food  Lovers"  at  Barnard  in 
the  fall. 

In  September  '93,  Jeanette  McDaniel  Toomer 
was  profiled  in  New  York  Newsday.  A Van  Lier 
Fellow  with  the  Creative  Arts  Team,  a professional 
educational  theatre-in-residence  at  NYU,  Jeanette 
is  pursuing  a PhD  in  educational  theatre  (a  natural 
outgrowth  of  her  master's  in  the  same  area).  Her 
current  focus  on  the  Creative  Arts  Team  is  using 
drama  as  a tool  to  help  students  understand  preju- 
dice and  learn  to  appreciate  differences.  Another 
source  of  pride  for  Jeanette  is  the  work  she  and  her 
late  husband  accomplished  as  part  of  the 
Amsterdam  Homesteaders  co-operative  in 
Manhattan  Valley.  They  purchased  a building  from 
the  city,  gutted  and  renovated  it,  and  Jeanette  and 
her  two  daughters  now  live  there,  remaining  very 
active  in  the  community.  Jeanette  believes  "you 
have  to  get  involved  because  it  enriches  your  life 
to  help  others." 

Other  news  from  last  fall  concerns  Beth 
Kirkhart,  an  internist,  who  joined  the  medical 
staff  at  Bhasker  Medical  Clinic  in  Socorro,  NM. 
Her  husband,  Victor  Yodaiken,  is  an  asst,  professor 
of  computer  science  at  New  Mexico  Tech.  Beth 
has  a degree  in  public  health  and  epidemiology 
from  Cofumbia  as  well  as  an  MD  from  Wright 
State  U in  Ohio,  and  did  her  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  Tufts  U Baystate  Medical  Center.  In 
her  practice  she  focuses  on  prevention  and 
"enjoys  the  whole  gamut"  of  primary  care,  not  giv- 
ing up  any  part  of  it  to  specialize  in  a particular 
area.  She  and  her  husband  are  avid  backpackers 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  Southwest. 

By  now  you  will  have  received  the  Reunion 
brochure  from  Barnard  and  information  about  our 
class  activities  during  that  weekend,  and,  I hope, 
have  sent  back  your  reservations  for  some  or  all  of 
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the  events.  Even  with  all  the  wonderful  things  on 
the  program,  the  best  part  of  Reunion  is  getting 
together  with  old  friends,  reliving  good  memories, 
and  sharing  our  current  news  ana  views — I hope 
to  see  many  of  you  there. 


80 


MARIA  TSARNAS-ANTOKAS 
56  BEECHKNOLL  ROAD 


Forest  hills  Gardens,  NY 
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Helen  Golpe  Racowski  sent  word  that  she  was 
married  last  May,  with  Claudia  Siegel  in  atten- 
dance, and  that  she  and  husband  Richard  have 
purchased  a home  in  Stratford,  CT.  She  works  at 
MBI,  Inc.,  the  parent  company  of  the  Danbury 
Mint,  Postal  Commemorative  Society,  and  Easton 
Press,  as  supervisor  of  the  account  records  area. 

ANNE  Gormley  reported  the  birth  of  her  first  son, 
Nicholas  Massamiliano  Conte,  last  July  in  Seattle, 
WA.  She  says  he  "is  living  up  to  his  big  name — he 
is  a wonderful  boy."  She  and  husband  Michael  are 
"happily  ensconced"  in  Seattle. 

Sarah  Fitts-Romig  has  figured  out  a way  to 
return  to  work  without  missing  a step  parenting 
her  two  boys:  she  has  gone  back  to  work  as  direc- 
tor of  her  son's  nursery  school.  Henry  4 is  delight- 
ed to  have  mom  coming  to  school  too,  and  Peter, 
almost  2,  fits  in  well  with  the  toddler  group. 

Esther  Schwalb  writes:  "I  am  still  an  urban 
planner  at  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  (13  years!)  and  all 
is  well  in  Brooklyn,  where  we  live.  My  husband, 
David  Haase,  and  I are  three  years  into  renovating 
our  old  rowhouse  in  Windsor  Terrace.  Our  1 1/2 
year  old  daughter,  Miriam,  may  yet  have  a shot  at 
Barnard  if  we  don't  blow  it  all  first  (that  is,  assum- 
ing she's  really  as  bright  as  we  assert)." 


Wendy  White 
240  North  7th  St. 

Newark,  NJ  07107 

Class  of  '81  alumnae  are  continually  resurfac- 
ing, and  with  a high  degree  of  humility  consider- 
ing the  great  achievements  of  our  ambitious  class. 
Keep  on  reporting!  We  have  a lot  to  be  proud  of! 

I was  thrilled  to  hear  from  our  multi-talented 
"Program  in  the  Arts"  major,  Susan  Jacobson,  who 
is  working  as  an  actress/aancer  and  collaborator  in 
NYC  on  several  theater  and  movie  projects. 

A full-page  Daily  News  article  publicized 
Manhattan  artist  Kerri  Scharlin’s  one-woman 
exhibition  at  "The  Postmasters  Gallery"  on  Green 
Street  in  SoHo.  Kerri's  premise  was  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  police  sketches,  which  have 
always  been  fundamental  in  locating  "Most 
Wanted"  criminals.  She  asked  17  artist  friends  to 
describe  her  face  to  top  NYC  Police  Dept,  sketch- 
ers  and  compared  the  17  images  created  by  the 
sketchers  to  the  way  she  "really"  looks.  She  found 
the  results  in  many  cases  wildly  off-base,  so  much 
so  that  at  first  she  thought  she  was  getting  the 
wrong  sketches  back.  The  original  descriptions 
came  from  her  friends,  not  crime  victims,  who  typ- 
ically get  only  a fleeting,  terrified  glimpse  of  their 
assailants.  Varied  defenses  of  the  sketches  came 
from  "hired"  Police  Sketchers  who  heard  about  the 
project,  pointing  out  that  police  sketch  work  is  an 
art,  not  a science,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  build  a 
sketch  on  second-hand  recollection;  one  argued 
that  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  often  have  an 
uncanny  ability — and  desire — to  recall  the  face  of 


their  attacker,  whereas  Scharlin's  describers  had 
no  such  incentive.  The  objective  of  the  game,  they 
noted,  is  to  get  a ballpark  resemblance,  so  that 
police  or  other  witnesses  have  a place  to  start. 

With  amazing  subtlety,  Mary  Murphy  humbly 
wrote  in  about  "awesome"  accomplishments  in 
the  arts.  Recently  she  was  a visiting  artist  at  Ohio 
State  U in  Columbus.  She  taught  a graduate  semi- 
nar in  contemporary  topics,  had  one-on-one  cri- 
tiques with  graduate  students,  and  taught 
advanced  painting  to  undergrads.  She  has  received 
a $20,000  painting  fellowship  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Mary  is  indeed  an  inspira- 
tional role  model  for  the  utilization  of  all  your  tal- 
ents. She  continues  to  write  reviews  and  articles 
for  The  New  Art  Examiner,  teaches  painting  to 
adults,  and  gave  a lecture  series  on  emerging 
artists  at  the  Fleisher  Art  Memorial,  studio  wing  of 
the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Her  newest  paintings 
were  exhibited  in  a group  show  at  "55  Mercer 
Street"  in  SoHo  (NY),  in  February. 

HARLEY  Klein  April  was  the  Class  of  '81  repre- 
sentative on  the  panel  at  Barnard  on  "Careers  for 
Food  Lovers."  Harley  is  the  very  talented  baker  at 
Standing  Room  Only,  a Westchester  gourmet  shop 
and  catering  company.  Panels  like  this  are  great 
career  networking  opportunities. 

Fourteen  new  teachers  and  staff  members 
joined  the  Baldwin  School  in  Bryn  Mawr,  PA  this 
year.  Teaching  piano  and  serving  as  an  accompa- 
nist for  the  school's  choral  groups  is  Adrienne 
SiRKEN,  who  received  a master's  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  has  won  sev- 
eral piano  competitions,  including  the  National 
Symphony  Young  Artists'  Competition. 

A medical  career  milestone  was  achieved  by 
LAURA  HELFMAN,  MD,  who  has  Completed  her 
Emergency  Medical  Residency;  she  is  living  in 
Waynesville,  NC. 

Stefanie  Brand  is  doing  environmental  enforce- 
ment as  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the  State 
of  NJ.  When  not  saving  the  earth,  she  maintains 
close  contact  with  Lynne  Rambo,  Martha  Kahan 
'82,  and  Amanda  Eastman.  Lynn  is  a lawyer  with 
Arnall,  Golden  & Gregory  in  Atlanta  and  the 
mother  of  two  beautiful  boys.  Martha  is  a social 
worker,  working  with  adolescents  on  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island;  and  Amanda  is  regional  vp 
(Europe)  for  Pan  Am  Sat  (a  telecommunications 
CO.)  and  is  living  in  Paris. 

Congratulations  to  Judi  Lamble,  who  has  moved 
to  the  firm  of  Robinson,  Curley  and  Clayton,  a 
women-owned  dynamic  firm  specializing  in  com- 
mercial and  employment  litigation.  She  worked  for 
several  years  on  a case  that  was  argued  in  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  disputing  the  application  of  the 
racketeering  laws  to  Operation  Rescue  and  similar 
organizations. 

LAURA  Whitman  wrote  to  say  she  is  living  on  the 
West  Side  and  is  back  at  Columbia!  She  is  a 
research  fellow  in  child  psychiatry,  participating  in 
a psychotherapy  study  of  adolescents  at  NYS 
Psycniatric  Institute,  and  also  has  a private  prac- 
tice that  spans  the  generations  from  children  and 
adolescents  to  adults.  Laura  was  maid  of  honor  at 
LiDDY  Karter's  wedding  in  January. 

Bravo  to  Rita  Gunther  McGrath,  who  has 
returned  to  Morningside  Heights  as  a tenured  asst, 
professor  in  the  Management  of  Organizations 
division  of  Columbia  Business  School.  In  1982, 
Rita  received  an  MPA  from  Columbia's  School  of 
International  and  Public  Affairs  and  went  to  work 
for  NY  City,  managing  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  a major  computer  system.  In  1989,  she 
entered  the  PnD  program  at  the  Wharton  School  at 
Penn,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1993  with  a 


degree  in  strategic  management.  She  has  done 
research  with  and  consulted  to  both  established 
and  start-up  organizations,  here  and  overseas,  and 
has  served  as  visiting  faculty  or  invited  speaker  at 
universities  in  Germany,  Japan,  Ireland,  the  UK, 
Korea,  Italy,  and  France.  She  has  been  lead  author 
of  numerous  articles  in  business  journals  and  con- 
tributor to  several  books,  and  in  April  was  a speak- 
er at  Barnard's  annualconference.  The  Scholar  and 
The  Feminist.  The  theme  was  "Women,  Work  and 
Family  in  a Changing  Economy,"  and  Rita  was  on 
a panel  dealing  with  "Corporate  Family  Policies 
and  Career  Paths  for  Women:  What  Price  Family?" 
In  1986  Rita  married  John  McGrath,  the  man  of 
her  dreams;  he  is  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Actuaries  and  works  with  Buck  Consultants  in  NY. 
They  have  two  children,  Matthew  6 and  Anne  3, 
and  live  in  Princeton. 

Following  in  the  tradition  of  Barnard  academic 
perseverance,  your  class  correspondent  has  enlist- 
ed in  "Writers  Boot  Camp"  with  the  goal  of  com- 
pleting her  second  screenplay  within  six  weeks. 
"Attention,  writers!  Salute  first,  make  sure  you 
bring  a pen,  and  a notebook.  Hup,  two,  three, 
four,  turn  the  corner,  write  some  more." 


Mercedes  Jacobson,  MD 
421  Cotswold  Lane 
Wynnewood,  Pa  19096 
(215)  896-4420 


It  took  more  than  ten  years,  but  LaDonna  Jung 
Dakopky,  MD,  finally  "reported  in."  After  complet- 
ing a residency  in  radiation  oncology  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  IJ  of  Penna.,  she  was  asst,  profes- 
sor at  the  New  England  Medical  Center  in  Boston, 
where  she  also  did  research  on  growth  characteris- 
tics and  response  to  radiation  of  human  breast 
cancer  cells.  She  is  now  an  attending  physician  in 
the  dept,  of  radiation  medicine  at  Norwalk 
Hospital  in  Norwalk,  CT  (but  still  attends  confer- 
ences at  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering).  She  was  mar- 
ried in  December  '93  (during  the  100-year  storm); 
husband  Sandy  is  in  finance  at  Citibank.  "Since 
college,"  she  writes,  "I  have  never  moved  back  to 
the  west  coast  and  love  it  here." 

Robin  Kahn  sent  information  about  Promotional 
Copy,  an  anthology  that  she  conceived  and  edited. 
It  is  a compendium  of  advertisements  by  more 
than  200  contemporary  artists,  so  that  it  serves  as  a 
sort  of  "Yellow  Pages"  of  the  art  world.  It  has  been 
published  by  S.O.S.  International  in  collaboration 
with  B.R.A.T.,  organizations  that  seek  to  promote 
public  art.  Robin  is  an  artist  who  has  exhibited 
throughout  the  US  and  Europe,  edited  several 
alternative  publications,  and  designed  a major 
public  monument  in  Seville,  Spain. 

JENNIFER  HouLT  Sent  a letter  about  her  difficult 
experiences  of  the  past  few  years.  I'll  let  her  words 
tell  the  story:  "Five  years  ago,  I filed  a legal  com- 
plaint against  my  father,  wno  teaches  at  MIT,  for 
damages  resulting  from  over  a decade  of  routine 
sexual  assault  and  torture.  In  June,  the  case  went 
to  trial,  and  after  a grueling  week-long  trial,  the 
jury  unanimously  decided  in  my  favor.  The  case 
was  an  important  one.  The  jury  verdict  and  several 
judicial  decisions  have  redefined  the  legal  prece- 
dents for  adult  survivors  of  child  sexual  abuse  who 
repress  memory  of  the  abuse  until  adulthood. 
Recent  studies  snow  that  nearly  half  of  the  women 
and  men  who  are  thus  abused  will  repress  aware- 
ness of  the  abuse  into  adulthood.  As  a result,  the 
statute  of  limitationsin  Massachusetts  has  been 
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■jffectively  changed  to  give  survivors  of  these 
itrocities  access  to  civil  courts.  (In  Massachusetts, 
'is  in  most  states,  criminal  statute  of  limitations 
aws  protect  the  most  egregious  criminals  from 
jarosecution.)  The  trial  process  and  subsequent 
.fiedia  coverage,  which  occurred  during  a period 
bf  strong  backlash  by  abusers  who  (like  my  father) 
j;laim  they  are  innocent,  have  been  extremely  dif- 
jicuit.  Having  experienced  it  firsthand,  I can  share 
vith  you  the  fact  that  the  re-raping  of  the  rape  vic- 
im  in  both  the  courts  and  the  media  is  alive  and 
'ruesome  to  live  through.  Still  I strongly  support 
)ther  survivors  who  find  the  courage  to  bring  tneir 
illegations  to  the  courts.  Until  more  of  us  do  so, 
he  backlash  that  is  sweeping  the  media  will  con- 
inue  to  assist  a society  that  already  protects  its 
nost  heinous  criminals.  Anyone  wanting  to  dis- 
:uss  this  with  me  is  welcome  to  write  to  me  c/o 
: he  Barnard  Alumnae  Office. 


Jamie  Miller  Nathan 
79 1 8 Rodgers  road 
Elkins  Park,  PA  19117 

! 

1 Sharon  Gerstman  Chapman  and  husband  Kevin 
jCC  '83)  announced  the  birth  of  a son,  Connor 
irian  Chapman,  last  February.  Daughter  Samantha 
15  4 1/2  and  a student  at  the  Calhoun  School, 
i baron  is  an  administrative  law  Judge  for  the  NYC 
environmental  Control  Board.  Kevin  is  a manage- 
tnent-side  labor  law  attorney  for  the  firm  of  Kauff, 
|4cClain  & McGuire. 

I Another  nice  announcement  came  from  Ralph 
’laker  and  Vicki  Coe,  regarding  the  birth  of  James 
aurence  Baker-Coe  last  May.  He  joins  brother 
'hilip  in  the  family  circle,  which  is  located  in 
'acifica,  CA. 

j Two  pieces  of  not-so-new  news  from  Becky 
JEGEL  in  Dallas:  last  June  she  married  Larry 
iiNcsER,  also  a native  Dallasite,  and  long-time 
loyfriend.  Becky  wrote  that  "the  engagement  was 

surprise;  while  we  were  on  vacation  with  his 
smily,  he  had  a plane  fly  over  the  beach  with  a 
lanner  reading  'Becky,  will  you  marry  me?'  I said 
es."  Also,  she  has  moved  to  the  law  firm  of 
ulbright  & Jaworski,  LLP,  where  she  is  continuing 
ler  labor  and  employment  law  practice. 

Sally  Mills  Gebbie  sent  word  that  she  was  mar- 
ied  in  October  1992;  they  live  in  London. 

We  read  in  the  trusty  New  York  Times  that 
lEiDi  Steinberg  married  James  Solomon  in 
anuary.  She  works  at  Lehman  Brothers  and  he  is 
lead  of  Dansk  International  Designs. 

Lisa  Cohen  has  returned  to  Barnard  as  associate 
I llrector  of  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  She  has  a 
naster's  in  Romance  languages  and  literatures 
rorn  Harvard  and  worked  for  eight  years  in  the 
ewelry  industry,  most  recently  at  Baume  & 
Mercier,  the  Swiss  watchmaker. 

Dalia  Algava  Raum  was  married  in  August  at  the 
lobbs  Mill  in  Weston,  CT.  She  and  her  husband, 
Varren  Leif  Raum,  honeymooned  in  the  Greek 
slands.  He  is  senior  vp  of  investments  at  Paine 
Vebber.  She  has  completed  the  coursework  at 
'JYU's  Real  Estate  Institute  for  a degree  in  real 
istate  investment  analysis  and  works  as  compii- 
ince  and  administration  director  at  a private  real 
istate  investment  company. 

With  great  regret  we  must  report  that  Rachel 
Jassan  Horwitz,  whose  illness  was  mentioned  in 
his  column  previously,  died  in  February  at  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester,  NY.  Our  deepest 
ympathy  goes  to  her  parents,  to  her  husband  and 
hree  sons,  and  to  her  two  brothers.. 


Nancy  Ekelman 
16  West  16th  St.,  Apt.  3KS 
New  York,  NY  10011 

10th  REUN10N!-~MAY  20-21 

Barbara  Somlo  is  living  in  Manhattan  (in 
Chelsea,  to  be  specific),  and  is  engaged  in  private 
practice  in  the  Village,  treating  individual  adults 
and  children  in  psycnotherapy.  She  received  her 
master's  from  Columbia's  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1987  and  is  continuing  training  at  the  NY 
Freudian  Society.  She  is  married  to  Alexander 
Kohn  (CC  '86). 

Rosalie  Fadem  is  living  in  Highland  Park,  NJ. 
Lauren  Johnson  recently  married  Mark  Robbins 
and  is  living  in  Columbia,  MD.  She  is  a neonatol- 
ogy fellow  at  the  Children's  National  Medical 
Center. 

In  October,  Mayra  Alvarez  was  a panelist  at  a 
Barnard  program  co-sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Career  Services  and  the  Psychology  Club.  She  is  a 
PhD  psychologist  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine/Yeshiva  U.  She  evaluates  developmen- 
tally-delayed  and/or  HIV-positive  children  and 
does  individual  psychotherapy. 

Kristin  Gager  received  a PhD  in  early  modern 
French  history  from  Princeton  in  1992  and  was 
appointed  an  asst,  professor  of  history  at  the  U of 
NJH.  She  has  a book  coming  out  on  family  life  and 
adoption  of  children  in  16th-18th  century  Paris. 

Veronica  pryce  became  a member  of  the 
California  bar  in  1988  and  is  working  in  Japan  as  a 
coordinator  for  international  relations  for  the 
Fukuoka  Prefecture. 

Lizzie  Zucker  Saltz  received  her  master's  of 
fine  arts  last  May  from  San  Jose  (CA)  State  U. 

Ernst  and  Joanna  Apostolos  Rizzoti  were  mar- 
ried in  New  York  last  June  and  are  living  in  San 
Francisco.  She  is  involved  in  the  alumnae  organi- 
zation there  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  many 
Barnard  women  in  that  area. 

In  the  volatile  world  of  publishing,  Anne  Mao 
has  been  appointed  director  of  marketing  and  sub- 
sidiary rights  for  Orchard  Books,  a subsidiary  of 
Grolier,  Inc.,  of  Danbury,  CT.  She  was  previously 
with  Simon  & Schuster's  children's  book  division 
and  the  children's  book  group  at  Macmillan. 


Alisa  Bachana  Jaffe 
1 6224  Travis  Ct. 

Lawrenceville,  NJ  08648 

Angela  devecchi  is  working  as  a school  guid- 
ance counselor  (elementary)  in  Westwood,  Mass., 
and  spending  what  little  spare  time  she  has  doing 
pottery  in  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Lisa  Freudenberger-Roth  announced  the 
opening  of  her  practice  in  Long  Island,  NYC,  and 
Westchester;  she  specializes  in  family,  marital, 
substance  abuse,  and  psychiatric  issues.  She  mar- 
ried Dr.  Theodore  M.  Roth  last  October. 


Cj  Mindy  Braunstein-Weinblatt 
CfC#2556  East  26th  St. 

BROOKLYN,  NY  1 1235 
(718)  743-3934 

Hi,  classmates!  I have  great  news — on  March 
24  I gave  birth  to  my  second  daughter,  Naomi 
Hannah.  We  are  both  well,  and  Gabrielle  is 
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adjusting  nicely  to  her  new  little  sister. 

Back  m November,  I attended  Alumnae  Council 
at  Barnard  and  saw  my  old  friend  Jacqueline 
Baronian,  who  works  as  an  immigration  attorney 
in  Baltimore,  and  mihaela  georgescu,  our  class 
fund  chair,  who  is  production  coordinator  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  NYC.  Jacqueline  had 
dinner  at  my  house  that  night  and  we  enjoyed  an 
evening  of  reminiscing,  catching  up  with  each  oth- 
er's lives,  and  playing  with  Gabrielle.  Jacqueline  is 
president  of  tne  Barnard  Club  in  Baltimore  and 
also  participates  in  a monthly  book  club  to  discuss 
modern  fiction.  She  informed  me  that  Dawn  Cohen 
teaches  computer  science  in  Pittsburgh  and  mar- 
ried Kumar  last  July;  he  teaches  computer  science 
at  Case  Western  U.  Jacqueline  also  told  me  that 
Michelle  lindholm  teaches  elementary  school  in 
Saratoga,  NY. 

I visited  Shani  Rosen  Okin  in  December  for  our 
semi-annual  heart-to-heart.  While  I was  there, 
Karen  Gross  Eisenberg  called.  She  has  retired 
from  the  practice  of  law  to  be  a full  time  mother  to 
Rina  Nechama  3 and  Moshe  Yehuda  1 1/2.  I also 
learned  that  Miriam  Gruen  Kosowsky  gave  birth  to 
her  second  child,  Tamar  Terry,  in  November. 

It  seems  that  many  of  us  are  busy  reproducing 
and  reaping  the  rigors  and  rewards  of  motherhood. 
Allison  Stewart  gave  birth  to  James  Mackinnon 
Michel  Spreuwenberg  in  March  1993.  She  is  pur- 
suing a PhD  in  English  at  NYU  and  is  married  to 
Vincent  Spreuwenberg,  who  has  just  completed 
his  MBA.  She  kept  her  letter  brief  since  her 
"busiest  baby  in  the  world"  demands  her  time  with 
his  climbing,  cruising,  and  chewing  the  furniture. 

And  Diane  Schon  Wirtschafter  gave  birth  to 
her  second  child,  Mamina,  in  October.  Her  son  Eli 
is  almost  3. 

The  stork  paid  its  second  visit  to  Eva  Grayzel 
Cohen,  whose  daughter  Elena  Sarah  was  born  last 
April.  Eva  has  a French  au  pair  living  with  her  so 
she  is  able  to  continue  her  storytmling  perfor- 
mances. Her  most  recent  acting  venture  was  in  the 
role  of  Yente  in  a community  theatre  production  of 
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Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  She  writes:  "I  always  thought  I 
would  be  an  actress  on  Broadway.  However,  I 
wasn't  willing  to  give  up  having  a family,  so  this  is 
the  next  best  thing." 

Boni  Loebenberg  Moskovitz  gave  birth  to  her 
second  child,  Paula,  last  June.  Older  brother, 
Jacob  2 1/2,  adores  his  baby  sister.  In  describing 
full  time  motherhood,  which  she  enjoys,  Boni 
writes  that  "it's  definitely  much  more  challenging 
than  my  previous  job  as  an  attorney  in  the  Estates 
Division  of  HRA."  As  a full-time  mother  who  used 
to  do  social  work  with  frail,  homebound  elderly,  I 
agree  that  this  is  harder  and  more  challenging. 
Boni  adds  that  her  husband,  Marty  (CU  '85),  is  a 
general  surgery  resident  at  Maimonides  Medical 
Center.  He  finishes  in  June  '95,  at  which  time  he 
plans  to  complete  his  training  with  a plastic 
surgery  fellowship. 

Alyssa  Morishima  graduated  from  the  Wharton 
School  last  May  with  an  MBA,  majoring  in  health 
care  management  and  marketing.  Sne  began  work- 
ing for  Deloitte  and  Touche  as  a senior  consultant 
in  health  care  in  September.  She  travels  every 
week  and  loves  her  work. 

Victoria  Olsen,  a graduate  student  in  English  at 
Stanford,  was  honored  to  receive  the  Colin 
Higgins  Dissertation  Fellowship,  awarded  by  the 
Colin  Higgins  Foundation.  She  is  writing  her  dis- 
sertation about  women  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  art  in  the  literature,  photography,  and 
painting  of  mid-Victorian  England.  She  is  dis- 
cussing, among  others,  Christina  Rossetti, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  Julia  Cameron. 

Leah  (Lucia)  Frisch  Herzog  is  a teacher  and 
guidance  counselor  at  the  Regional  Institute  for 
Torah  and  Secular  Studies  in  Cincinnati.  She 
received  her  master's  in  education  from  Loyola  in 
Chicago  and  has  a teacher's  license  from  the 
Jerusalem  College  for  Women.  Leah  also  teaches 
adult  education  courses  at  the  Melton  Adult  Mini- 
School,  which  offers  continuing  education  classes. 

Two  classmates  participatecT  in  career  panels  in 
October  at  alma  mater.  Shoshana  Peyser  was  part 
of  a panel  co-sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Career 
Services  and  the  Psychology  Club;  she  has  an  MS 
from  Columbia  Social  Work  and  an  MPH  from 
Columbia,  and  is  a PhD  student  in  public  health  at 
NYU.  Her  field  is  pain  management,  educating 
patients  and  physicians  about  pain  medication, 
especially  in  the  cancer  population.  Dana  Garrett- 
EDDOLLS,  weekend  assignment  editor  at  CNN,  par- 
ticipated in  a panel  on  "Dream  Jobs." 

Tisha  Jepson  graduated  from  American  U 
School  of  International  Service  in  1992  with  an 
MA  in  international  political  economy.  She  is  a 
leasing  agent  for  Brenneman  Property  Services, 
Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC.  She  is  very  interested  in 
alumnae  activities  in  the  DC  area. 

After  reporting  all  the  progress  being  made  in 
our  lives,  it  is  that  much  more  difficult  to  have  to 
report  that  one  of  our  classmates  has  died.  Eleni 
Zambas  died  on  January  29  from  complications 
following  surgery  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  Mary 
Zicopoulos-Monovoukas  for  this  tribute:  Eleni 
Zambas  was  taught  about  the  unfairness  of  life  at  a 
young  age,  when  she  and  her  family  were  forced 
to  flee  from  north  Cyprus,  the  only  home  they  had 
ever  known.  As  a refugee  in  the  IJSA,  she  worked 
hard  to  overcome  obstacles  and  to  rebuild  her  life. 
Almost  immediately,  Eleni  became  one  of  the  top 
students  in  her  high  school  , and  at  Barnard  she 
continued  on  this  path  of  excellence,  remaining 
eternally  optimistic  and  possessing  a happiness 
that  was  contagious.  She  then  joined  a research 
team  at  the  New  York  Blood  Center,  where  she 
quickly  became  an  indispensable  member,  loved 


and  admired  by  all  her  colleagues.  This  summary 
does  not  capture  the  essence  of  her  life,  howev- 
er— a life  wnich  left  many  beautiful  memories  to 
be  savoured  by  all  who  knew  her.  I deeply 
admired  her  ability  to  reach  people  with  her  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  her  love  of  life,  her  vivaciousness. 
The  energy  and  exuberance  exerted  by  her  small 
frame  could  easily  fill  an  auditorium.  Sne  believed 
in  many  causes  and  worked  for  them  tirelessly, 
especially  the  fight  for  a free  north  Cyprus. 
Classmates  can  honor  Eleni  by  sending  their  con- 
tributions to  Barnard's  Annual  Fund  in  her  memo- 
ry. Memorial  gifts  can  also  be  sent  to  The  Cyprus 
Relief  Fund  at  1 3 East  40th  Street,  NYC. 


Debbie  Lynn  Davis 
47  Winding  lane 
Norwalk,  CT  06851 

I hope  everyone  fared  well  this  winter.  Amidst 
the  snow  and  sleet  and  freezing  rain  there  were  a 
few  new  class  notes... 

Helene  Riggs  Achgill  sent  a wonderful  letter  to 
say  that  she  and  her  husband,  Dennis,  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a son,  Christian  Edmond,  who 
came  to  them  through  a local  adoption  agency  in 
January  1993.  They  were  blessed  again  with  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Madeleine  Elena,  in 
September.  Helene  remains  very  close  to  issues  of 
infertility  and  neonatal  loss  ana  thanks  those  who 
sent  letters. 

Also  proud  new  parents  are  Shira  Atik  and  hus- 
band Michael  Rosenberg;  their  son  Ariel  was  born 
on  December  18.  Shira  is  translating  Israeli  fiction 
to  English  on  a freelance  basis.  She  also  let  me 
know  that  Miriam  Eckstein-Koas  and  her  husband 
have  a son,  Daniel  David. 

JENNIFER  Feinson  Audebert  Sent  a note  from 
Paris,  where  she  has  been  living  for  the  last  6 1/2 
years;  she  is  working  in  the  area  of  international 
coordination  in  a large  advertising  company.  She 
is  thinking  of  returning  to  the  States  to  pursue  stud- 
ies in  Montana  in  wildlife  conservation. 

Other  news  includes  Nancy  Worman  being 
awarded  a grant  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  to  complete  her  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, "The  Persuasion  of  Style:  Helen  and 
Odysseus  in  Court  and  Theater."  Nancy  complet- 
ed a five-year  doctoral  program  at  Princeton  in 
Greek  and  Latin  studies. 

Erica  Reedy  Donoho  recently  married 
Christopher  Donoho  III  (Brown  '91);  both  are  grad- 
uates of  Vanderbilt  Law  School.  Erica  is  an  associ- 
ate at  Haight,  Gardner,  Poor  & Havens  in 
Manhattan. 

Catherine  E.  Vinciguerra  has  returned  to  the 
US  after  18  months  in  Australia;  she  is  working  as 
a foreign  exchange  dealer.  Laurie  Kepecs- 
ScHLUssEL  has  completed  her  PhD  in  counseling 
psychology  at  Fordham  and  is  working  as  a psy- 
chologist at  Trenton  Psychiatric  Hospital.  Rabbi 
miram  tanenbaum  spitzer  has  a new  congrega- 
tion, Congregation  Agudat  Achim.  She  lives  in 
Leominster,  Mass.,  with  husband  Jeffrey  and  their 
children  Rafi  and  Gabriella. 

Amanda  Barrett  is  a doctoral  candidate  and  a 
teaching  asst,  in  the  dept,  of  performance  studies 
at  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts  at  NYU  and  wrote  that 
she  was  planning  to  marry  Robert  Boyd,  a writer, 
this  May.  They  met  while  both  worked  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Amanda  sent  word 
that  Jessica  Weigmann  has  been  pursuing  an  acting 
career.  She  married  Mark  Warren,  an  editor  at 
fsqu/Te  magazine,  last  Hallowe'en. 


My  husband  John  Porada  and  I just  bought  t 
house  in  Connecticut.  I am  still  getting  used  tc 
being  a commuter. 

I hope  to  hear  from  more  of  you  for  the  next 
column,  especially  4 Reid  people.  Happy  spring! 


Karen  Lue-Yat 
1 730  East  1 9th  St. 

2nd  Floor 

Brooklyn,  NY  1 1 229 

It  seems  that  many  people  are  still  talking  about 
our  5th  Reunion.  Victoria  Wright  wrote  in  that 
she  was  sorry  she  couldn't  make  it  but  plans  to 
attend  the  next  one.  In  the  meantime,  she  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  Development 
at  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance,  the  only  statewide 
provider  of  legal  services  for  the  low-income  pop- 
ulation of  Maine.  After  spending  the  summer  and 
early  fall  traveling  and  visiting  famly,  she  has  relo- 
cated to  Portland  and  is  looking  forward  to  starting 
a wonderful  new  life  there. 

Speaking  of  reunions.  Charity  Colahan  had  a 
"mini-Barnard  reunion"  at  her  wedding.  Her  maid- 
of-honor  was  Cecilia  Nass  Rudzitis  '87,  and  Kate 
Carlson  and  Mary  D’Apice  were  among  the  guests. 
Charity  is  living  in  Rochester,  NY,  ana  working  as 
a financial  consultant  for  Merrill  Lynch. 

Another  wedding  announcement  came  from 
Ulrike  Zimmerling  Schmuese  (July  30,  1992),  who 
also  sent  her  new  address,  in  Bad  Schwartan, 
Germany. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Deborah' 
Lorber-Tolchin  and  husband  Glenn.  They  recent- 
ly bought  their  first  house  and,  three  weeks  after 
moving  in,  became  parents  of  a son,  Akiva,  who 
joined  "big"  sister  Ghana.  Deborah  leads  a happily 
nectic  life  with  two  small  kids  while  working  on 
an  MA  in  early  childhood  special  education  from 
Teachers  College,  which  she  expects  to  finish  this 
spring. 

I'm  sure  many  of  us  remember  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  a senior  about  to  graduate  and  in  search  of  a 
job.  And  we  probably  mso  remember  the  wonder- 
ful  programs  sponsored  by  Barnard  Career 
Services.  Several  alumnae  have  returned  to  cam- 
pus in  recent  months  to  participate  in  some  career 
planning  events.  Maryam  Banikarim  and  Audrey 
Schneiderman  spoke  on  a panel  on  "Advertising, 
Public  Relations  & Marketing."  Maryam  is  an 
account  manager  at  Young  & Rubicam  and 
Audrey  is  an  asst,  product  manager  at  Sterling 
Health.  A panel  on  "Dream  Jobs"  included 
Neslihan  Danisman,  who  is  president  and  CEO  of 
her  own  company,  Neslihan  Danisman  Limited, 
and  JESSICA  Reighard,  an  associate  publicist  with 
Random  House. 

Life  after  Barnard  has  been  quite  exciting  for 
some  of  us.  An  article  in  Careers  & Colleges 
recounts  the  adventures  of  Jill  Thramann,  who^ 
worked  as  an  auditor  in  corporate  finance  for 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  for  two  years.  She  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  going  to  business  school  but  had 
a complete  change  of  heart  and  instead. ..ran  away 
to  Paris!  She  didn't  speak  a word  of  French  but 
through  some  great  contacts  she  got  an  auditing 
job  at  KPMG-Peat  Marwick.  As  of  this  writing 
(March),  Jill  is  back  in  the  States  and  looking  to  put 
her  international  experience,  along  with  fluency  in 
French,  to  work  here — she  would  like  to  work  on 
leadership  development  with  a management  con- 
sulting firm  with  international  accounts. 

Ellen  Gallant  graduated  from  Columbia's 
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Lollege  of  Physicians  & Surgeons.  After  spending 
,>vo  months  of  her  medical  training  in  Malawi  last 
ear,  she  is  doing  her  residency  in  internal  medi- 
line  at  Columbia  Presbyterian  and  loving  it. 


LAURIE  Gottlieb 
Harvard  Business  School 
Gallatin  Hall,  Rm.  E41 
Boston,  MA  02163-1007 


Andrea  Lehman 

160  WEST  End  Avenue,  Apt.  18G 
New  York,  NY  10023 


I 5TH  Reunion! — May  20-21 

i Class  of  '89  grads  are  traveling  the  globe! 

Martie  D’Apice's  growing  interest  in  economic 
jevelopment,  particularly  eastern  Europe,  led  her 

0 the  NY-based  Women's  World  Banking  net- 
j/ork,  a not-for-profit  institution  that  promotes  the 
jll  economic  participation  of  women  in  underde- 
leloped  countries.  Martie  spent  a full  summer 
elping  teach  the  unemployed  women  in  the  tex- 
|le  industry  in  Lodz,  Poland,  how  to  start  and 
jianage  their  own  businesses.  After  an  exciting 
■jmmer,  she  entered  Wharton  Business  School, 
,'here  she  is  in  the  process  of  earning  an  MBA. 

1 Shelly  Wolfson  Kupfer  and  her  nusband,  Jeff, 
i!cently  returned  from  a belated  three-month  hon- 
ymoon  to  Russia,  eastern  Europe,  China,  Hong 
ong,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  They  have  moved 

/ .1  Washington,  DC,  where  Shelly  is  applying  for  a 
I Dsition  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  and  Jeff 
- working  for  the  justice  Dept. 

Congratulations  to  Victoria  Baran,  who 
1 fceived  her  master  of  architecture  degree  from 
1 rinceton.  Victoria  received  a Princeton  U fellow- 
' lip  and  was  the  1992  winner  of  the  Howard 
, Tosby  Butler  fellowship,  which  she  used  to  travel 
ii  the  Middle  East  to  analyze  the  remains  of  12th 
iBntury  military  and  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
5 te  has  also  documented  ecclesiastical  architec- 
I ire  in  Italy  and  Japan,  and  will  continue  this  con- 
t i;ntration  in  Thailand  in  the  fall. 

I Lauren  Moser  Utkin  wrote  that  she  will  be 
: Table  to  attend  Reunion  because  she  is  living  and 
( orking  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  with  a company 
’ iiat  invests  in  small-  to  medium-sized  Russian 
■ ijsinesses.  She  still  manages  to  keep  in  touch  with 
|irmer  suitemates  via  maiiand  fax. 

! : Carrie  Hayes  is  working  on  her  PhD  in  molecu- 
fr  toxicology  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

I Back  in  the  Big  Apple,  Nancy  Xenakis,  a food 
hd  beverage  manager  for  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
articipateo  in  a Barnard  panel  on  careers  for  food 
ivers. 

Bernadette  Palumbo  graduated  from  St.  John's 
aw  School  and  works  for  Mutual  of  America 
iisurance  Co.,  specializing  in  employee  benefits. 
Te  also  writes  that  she  married  Lawrence  Asaro 
n December  4th.  Laura  Del  Valle  was  her  maid 
f honor;  Laura  graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law 
chool  and  is  practicing  trusts  and  estate  law.  One 
f the  bridesmaids  was  Mary  Ann  Matyas,  who  is 
ompleting  her  master's  in  public  administration  at 
lYU.  Other  Barnard  attendees  were  Valerie  Wall 
nd  Lisa  Stranger. 

Belinda  neumann-donnelly  was  unable  to 
ttend  the  wedding  since  she  is  living  in  Moscow, 

rhere  she  started  her  own  business.  Belinda  is 
oing  so  well  that  her  husband,  Jeff  (CC  '89),  quit 
is  job  to  go  into  business  with  her! 
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Thank  you  for  your  letters.  If  you  need  anyone's 
address,  please  call  one  of  us — we  have  the  list. 
The  best  way  to  get  in  touch  with  old  friends, 
however,  is  to  come  to  Reunion! 


Virginia  Wasiuk 
6302  N.  Rosebury,  Apt.  IE 
Clayton,  MO  63 1 05 

KRISTY  Bird  is  in  Boston  after  two  years  in 
Japan.  She  says  that  "Boston  isn't  Manhattan  but 
it's  home  for  now.  I am  involved  with  the  alumnae 
club  here — it's  great  to  see  some  familiar  faces! 

We  read  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Barnard 
Business  and  Professional  Women  that  Erika  Lang 
Pierce  is  with  Corporate  Reproduction  Center,  her 
family's  printing  firm. 

Dana  Gillette  writes:  "My  partner,  Vicki,  and  I 
are  still  in  Hartford.  I'm  the  office  manager  at  AIDS 
Project/Hartford.  I volunteer  with  the  Stonewalls 
Speakers  Assn.,  a gay  and  lesbian  organization 
which  speaks  about  gay  and  lesbian  issues  in 
schools,  churches — Just  about  anywhere  (even 
Loomis  Chaffee,  my  high  school!).  I've  also  been 
writing  and  mountain  biking." 

Donna  Buckmeyer  is  an  executive  secretary  for 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Portland  and  "enjoy- 
ing the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest!" 


Alyssa  Cohen 

275  West  96th  St.,  Apt.  5K 
New  YORK,  NY  10025 

Here's  the  news  as  of  February  22,  1994.  Sara 
IVRY  writes,  "Jennifer  Raskin  is  working  in  the 
Latin  America  program  at  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  a nonprofit  organization  which 
administers  grants  and  fellowships  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  post-docs  in  the  social  sciences.  She  is 
living  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  has  been  avidly 
pursuing  her  interest  in  documentary  filmmaking. 
In  the  fall  her  short  documentary.  Playground,  was 
screened  at  the  New  School  student  film  festival. 
The  music  was  composed  by  Tom  Nishioka  (CC 


'91).  Sarah  Maher,  who  lives  in  the  East  Village, 
started  the  first  year  of  a two-year  master's  pro- 
gram in  social  work  at  Hunter  College  and  is 
enjoying  being  in  school  again,  and  even  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  opportunities  that  will  be 
available  when  she  finishes.  Mirja  Pitkin  is  living 
in  the  heart  of  Little  Italy,  where  the  sounds  of 
'Volare'  penetrate  her  apartment  during  the  Feast 
of  San  Gennaro.  She  has  been  working  several 
part-time  jobs,  including  assisting  a food  critic 
whose  extra  wine  and  chocolate  samples  she  glad- 
ly shares  with  appreciative  friends. 

"Katherine  Kirsch  has  been  traveling  all  around 
the  US  since  graduation,  stopping  in  places  like 
Seattle,  Washington,  DC,  and  Charlotte,  NC, 
doing  union  organizing  through  the  Organizing 
Institute,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  AFL-CIO 
designed  to  recruit  and  train  young  people  to  work 
in  the  labor  movement.  Julie  Blackett  moved  to 
Minneapolis  shortly  after  graduation  and  has  been 
involved  in  many  dance  projects,  as  well  as  work- 
ing in  a biology  lab  at  the  U of  Minnesota.  She 
spent  six  weeks  last  summer  in  Hawaii,  assisting  a 
graduate  student  in  her  examination  of  Hawaiian 
pollen.  Kiersta  kurtz-burke  is  in  New  Orleans, 
taking  pre-med  classes,  applying  to  medical 
school,  and  pursuing  a master's  in  public  health. 
As  for  me,  I am  working  at  TIKKUN  magazine,  a 
progressive  monthly  political,  social,  cultural  jour- 
nal, and  living  in  Manhattan,  downtown." 

Jill  Weissman  is  graduating  from  American 
University  Law  School  this  May.  Along  with 
school,  she  has  been  working  at  the  Dept,  of  the 
Treasury  as  an  eciual  opportunity  specialist.  She 
plans  to  settle  in  the  DC  area  ana  hopes  to  find  a 
permanent  job  in  civil  rights  law.  Jill  writes: 
"Anyone  in  this  area  is  welcome  to  look  me  up — 
I'm  listed  in  DC  information!" 

Debbie  brown-baron  was  employed  at  an 
investment  bank  but  now  owns  a store.  Maternity 
Matters,  on  Cedar  Lane,  the  main  street  in 
Teaneck,  NJ.  They  also  sell  a full  line  of  hats  and 
berets  and  would  be  happy  to  offer  a 10%  dis- 
count to  Barnard  alumnae  (with  appropriate  ID). 
Debbie  writes,  "I  get  to  bring  my  son  (now  almost 
1 1/2)  to  work  with  me — a Barnard  woman's 
dream  come  true!... I am  also  enrolled  in  an  MA 
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program  in  organizational  psychology  at  Teachers 
College. ...We're  living  in  Teaneck  and  we're 
doing  well." 

Olivia  Mates  sent  lots  of  news:  "I'm  teaching 
4th  grade  at  Riverdale  Country  School  and  last 
year  I was  an  assistant  teacher  [for  the)  1 st  grade 
there  too!  I have  decided  that  I love  teaching  and 
have  started  a master's  in  education.  I worked  at  a 
home  in  Mexico  for  two  months  with  Lex 
Matthews  (CC  '91)  and  that  was  very  challenging, 
especially  because  my  Spanish  is  only  semi-fluent. 
Naomi  Beer  is  graduating  from  Georgetown  Law 
School  this  spring  and  has  a job  clerking  for  a 
judge  in  DC.  Jordana  Zanger  is  in  her  second  year 
at  Cornell  Medical  School  and  working  very  hard 
but  she  likes  it.  And  Jen  Philopena  is  doing 
research  at  Cornell  Medical  Center  in  White 
Plains,  NY." 

I ran  into  Deborah  Lupkin  Gross  at  a New 
Year's  Party.  She's  a social  worker  at  the  Hebrew 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Riverdale  and  is  enjoying  it 
very  much.  She  also  seemed  relieved  to  be  tin- 
ished  with  school. 

Nina  Landey  (LoBianco)  writes,  "I  will  be  gradu- 
ating from  the  Yale  School  of  Drama  with  an  MFA 
in  acting  in  May  '94.  I've  finally  legally  changed 
my  name  to  my  maternal  grandmother's  maiden 
name,  which  I used  at  Barnard  as  my  stage  name.  I 
will  be  moving  back  to  NYC  after  graduation  to 
seek  my  fortune.  Keep  your  fingers  crossed  for  me! 
Love  and  luck  to  all." 

Meredith  Davis  is  in  the  PhD  program  in  art  his- 
tory at  Columbia  and  is  busy  painting.  Alison 
Lovel  is  working  at  the  NY  office  of  Caisse  des 
Depots  et  Consignations,  the  biggest  French  finan- 
cial organization  on  the  fixed-income  trading 
floor. 

Renana  Meyers  Rosenblum  is  enjoying  her  work 
at  Random  House  and  celebrated  her  first  wedding 
anniversary  on  November  8. 

JUNKO  Nonoyama  Writes  from  Tokyo:  "I  work  at  a 
music  foundation  which  plans  and  coordinates 
lectures  and  symposiums,  and  also  continue  play- 
ing the  piano  as  well  as  improving  my  skills  as 
interpreter  and  translator.  I wish  to  engage  in  pro- 
moting cultural  exchanges,  but  words  cannot 
express  how  much  I always  appreciate  the  educa- 
tion I received  at  Barnard.  I nope  to  be  of  assis- 
tance in  developing  the  alumnae  community  of 
Barnard/Columbia  in  Japan." 

During  Christmas  vacation,  junko  visited  Vivian 
Su  in  Taiwan,  where  she  is  now  publisher  of  the 
English  edition  of  Taiwan  Churcn  News.  Vivian 
sent  news  of  other  classmates:  "Katy  Li  is  studying 
law  at  Boston  U,  Elizabeth  Cha  is  going  to  go  back 
to  school  to  study  speech  pathology,  Stacey  Bloom 
is  prospering  at  Robertson,  Stephens  and  Co.,  and 
Charlotte  Stevenson  is  at  National  Benefits  and 
Pension  Funds  where  she  'wields  a lot  of  power'." 
Vivian  adds  that  "being  a Barnard  graduate  in  Asia 
is  rather  strange,  since  feminist  liberal  arts  schools 
are  unheard  of  here.  So  I have  a thinking  gap  with 
the  residents  here — but  I am  coping." 

Pamela  Cox  writes,  "I  moved  to  California  in 
October  with  my  boyfriend  of  three  years. ..Just 
accepted  a job  with  a consulting  company.  Loving 
the  warm  sunny  winter  here." 

Elizabeth  Freese  has  moved  to  Arkansas;  she 
writes  that  she  is  beginning  her  career  as  a free- 
lance writer  and  consultant  in  self-healing  rela- 
tionships and  soul  path  realization  to  members  of 
Generation  X,  and  hopes  she  will  always  be  her 
own  boss. 

Other  news  from  the  west  coast:  Loolwa 
Khazzom  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  a Los 
Angeles  newspaper  last  September  regarding  her 


efforts  to  re-establish  the  Student  Organization  of 
Jews  from  Iran  and  Arab  Countries  (SOJIAC), 
which  she  started  while  at  Barnard.  "After  working 
for  eight  months  without  funding  and  a limited 
staff,"  the  article  said,  "the  group  is  beginning  to 
branch  out  and  is  gaining  some  visiblity....[ln 
August]  SOJIAC  applied  to  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  for  full  organiza- 
tional status. ...There  are  SOJIAC  representatives  on 
many  L.A.  area  college  campuses  and  Khazzom 
hopes  to  make  it  a national  student  organization." 

Jennifer  Davis  is  at  Columbia,  getting  an  MPA 
at  SIPA,  and  says  "it  is  great  to  be  baclc  in  New 
York!!"  Lise  Svenson  never  left;  she  is  a deputy 
director  at  the  NYC  Commission  for  the  UN  and 
participated  in  a public  service  panel  at  Barnard  in 
the  fall. 

Also  in  New  York  is  Elizabeth  Langley  Van 
Alen,  who  married  Pierre  Manigault  in  November; 
until  recently  she  was  an  assistant  in  the  Fowler 
Center  for  Wildlife  Education.  Hope  Hennessey 
READ  works  in  NYC  for  the  National  Geographic 
Society  Television  Division. 

JENNIFER  ALDERSON  BENSON  married  Nathaniel 
Benson  in  September.  She  is  assistant  marketing 
manager  for  Estee  Lauder  International;  her  hus- 
band is  a general  manager/vp  for  Clinique 
International. 

Kathrin  Coutinho  writes,  "I'm  surprised  to  find 
myself  still  in  Indiana,  but  more  surprised  at  all  the 
little  things  I keep  getting  involved  with  — a 
medieval  recreation  society,  two  science  fiction 
conventions,  and  adult  programming  for  Earth  Day 
Indiana.  It's  not  spectacular,  but  I meet  the  most 
interesting  people....  I made  the  NASTAR  top  ten 
for  Indiana  last  ski  season,  and  look  forward  to  vis- 
iting NY,  where  they  have  real  skiing." 

Tney  also  have  sbiing  in  Vermont,  where  I went 
for  Presidents'  Day  weekend,  and  had  a great 
time.  Elaine  Reiss  '88  was  there,  too.  I am  still 
working  at  DC  Comics  and  living  on  the  Upper 
West  Side.  I can't  believe  we  graduated  nearly 
three  years  ago — what  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  time?  Write  to  me! 


DAY  Levine 

423  New  Jersey  Avenue,  SE 
Washington,  DC  20003 
(202)  544-8963(W)  544-2973(H) 

A huge  thank-you  to  those  of  you  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  me  or  the  Barnard  Alumnae 
Office  to  tell  us  what's  up  in  your  lives.  For  those 
of  you  who  remain  elusive — PLEASE  WRITE!!  I am 
sure  that  everyone  wants  to  know  what  everyone 
else  is  up  to,  so  please  let  me  put  it  in  the  Mag. 
There,  enough  said  on  that  subject. 

First  off,  there  are  teachers  among  us.  Carrie 
WALDRON  wrote  me  from  her  teaching  post  at  The 
Oldfields  School,  where,  in  addition  to  teaching 
high  school  English,  she  coaches  three  sports  and 
runs  a dorm. 

Soon  in  the  education  field  will  also  be  Yvonne 
Cummins,  who  is  pursuing  her  MA  in  educational 
technology  at  Columbia.  Leigh  Fairchild  is  head- 
ing toward  a degree  in  education  on  a research 
fellowship  at  UMass. 

DAWN  ZuROFF  has  been  very  busy  since  gradua- 
tion. She  backpacked  throughout  eastern  and 
western  Europe  and  is  now  working  at  the  NY 
State  Attorney  General's  office.  She  is  an  environ- 
mental policy  researcher  and  works  on  such  issues 
as  pesticides  in  public  schools  and  on  roadways, 
electromagnetic  field  radiation,  and  childhood 


lead  poisoning. 

In  the  arts,  Janis  Gardner  is  living  in  NYC  and 
is  chairperson  of  the  fundraising  committee  of  the 
Chekhov  Theatre  Ensemble.  Miranda  Thompson  is 
a freelance  writer  and  editor  for  Filmmaker  maga- 
zine. She  is  living  in  NY  with  Jackie  Johnston. 
Miranda  is  interested  in  production  work  in  docu- 
mentary films  and  would  welcome  calls  from 
other  budding  journalists  and  filmmakers.  Rana 
Dogar  is  a writer  and  editor  for  the  food  column  at 
Se/f  magazine. 

Jen  Milchman  was  in  touch  to  correct  me  on  her 
graduating  year.  She  is  in  our  class,  not  '91 — sorry 
for  the  confusion. 

Laura  Cane,  who  is  involved  in  the  Barnard 
Club  here  in  DC,  is  in  her  second  year  as  a 
researcher  at  Economists,  Inc.,  and  intends  to 
begin  graduate  studies  in  economics  in  the  fall. 

Also  in  DC  is  Kim  Egan,  who,  while  still  hard  at 
work  at  the  law  firm  of  Covington  & Burling,  man- 
aged to  get  the  highest  LSAT  score  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  looks  forward  to  a promising 
education  at  law  school  next  fall.  In  law  school 
now  is  Lori  Schlussel,  at  Fordham. 

In  health-related  careers  we  have  Jeanne  Rhee, 
doing  research  in  embryonic  development  at 
Cornell  Medical  College;  her  first  paper  was 
accepted  for  publication  in  Development,  the  top 
journal  of  the  field.  Susan  Halper  Berkley  works 
at  Impact  Communications,  which  puts  together 
conferences  and  programs  for  health-related 
industries. 

In  addition  to  her  studies  at  Columbia's  School 
of  Public  Health,  Christiana  Farkouh  is  a graduate 
assistant  at  Barnard  Health  Services.  Anat  Reschke 
is  a project  coordinator  at  NYS  Psychiatric 
Institute,  working  on  a family  study  at  an  anxiety 
disorders  clinic,  and  is  applying  to  clinical  psy- 
chology programs.  Marcia  Ostrowski  is  an 
Adolescent  Health  Educator  in  a program  based  in 
the  UMass  Medical  Center's  South  County 
Pediatrics. 

Julia  Parker  wrote  that  she  has  moved  back  to 
New  York  "after  a year  of  exploration  in  southeast 
Asia  and  west  Africa."  At  the  time  of  her  note  she 
was  working  for  a professor  at  Columbia's  School 
of  Public  Health,  organizing  a conference  on 
"Ethics,  Population,  and  Reproductive  Health," 
which  took  place  in  March. 

I am  still  doing  campaign  fundraising  at 
Campaign  Finance  Consultants,  currently  on  a few 
projects  for  the  National  Organization  on  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome.  Christina  Kozloff  and  I still 
love  our  apartment  a few  blocks  from  the  Capitol 
and  all  the  museums.  Christina  administers  pro- 
grams that  send  scholars  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Mongolia  in  her  job  at  the  International 
Research  and  Exchange  Board. 

By  now  you  should  have  received  the 
announcement  of  Barnard's  Reunion  Weekend, 
and  especially  our  Reunion  Night  and  Cheer 
Contest  at  the  West  End  Gate  and  Caffe  Pertutti  on' 
Friday,  May  20th.  If  you  haven't  already  made! 
your  reservation,  call  Janet  Alperstein,  Jeannef 
Rhee,  or  me  now!  Hope  to  see  you  there  ! 


Emmily  Washington 
1720  BEDFORD  Avenue,  apt.  14B;| 
Brooklyn,  NY  1 1 225 

Our  1ST  Reunion — May  20-21! 

If  you  won't  be  able  to  come  to  Reunion,  send 
news! 
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Shor  ax  the  Student  Store 


I.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — 90/10  cot- 
ton-acrylic mix.  Athena  seal.  Ash  grey. 
Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $37.95 

i 2.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — extra-heavy 
90/10  cotton-acrylic  mix.  BARNARD  let- 
! tering.  Red,  hunter  green,  navy,  black, 

' grey,  white.  Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL  (green 

I in  Lg  and  XL  only).  $36.95 

I 3.  Hooded  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — 
extra-heavy  90/ 1 0 cotton-acrylic  mix. 

! Grey  with  BARNARD  lettering  in  navy. 

1 5K«.-Lg,XL.  $42.95 

* 4.  Brand  new  Champion  Tackle  Twill 

I Sweatshirt  — crew  neck.  Grey  with 
BARNARD  letters  sewn  on  in  navy  on  an 
^ arch.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $48.95 

■ 5.  Sweatpants  by  Champion — 90/10 

1 cotton-acrylic  mix.  Silver  grey  with  pocket, 
BARNARD  lettering. 

; Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $27.95 

6.  Sweatpants— 50/50  cotton-acrylic  mix. 

I Athena  seal.  Navy. 

j Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $23.95 

7.  Nightshirt— “Late  Night  At  Barnard” 
lettering  with  ‘top  ten’  sayings  on  the 

I back.  S/ze.’ XXL.  Special  sale  price  $12 

8.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Athena  seal. 
White,  ash  grey.  S/zer.’ Lg,  XL.  $13 

9.  T-Shirt— 100%  cotton.  BARNARD 
lettering.  Red,  navy,  pink,  grey,  black, 
raspberry,  royal  blue,  white. 

Sizes:  Sm  (black,  royal  blue  only),  Med, 

Lg,  XL.  Order  one  size  larger  than  needed; 
they  will  shrink.  $12.50 

10.  T-Shirt  by  Champion — heather  grey. 
BARNARD  lettering  in  light  blue  outlined 
in  navy.  S/z«;  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

I I.  New  International  Flag  T-Shirt- 
Front:  BARNARD  lettering  below  globe 
with  “The  world  is  our  campus”  imprint. 
Back:  multicolor  flags  of  the  world.  White, 
ash  grey.  S/z«.- Lg,  XL.  $13.50 

12.  Baseball  Hat — Black  wool  with 
light  blue  B on  front,  BARNARD  on 
back.  One  size.  $14.95 

I 13.  Baseball  Hat — cotton  poplin,  white 
and  navy  with  BARNARD  lettering  . One 
size  adjusts  to  fit  all  head  sizes.  $15.95 

14.  Fanny  Pack— black  with  white 
! BARNARD  lettering.  $8.95 

15.  Cotton  Shorts  by  Champion — 

I ; elastic  waist,  pocket.  Heather  grey  with 
j j BARNARD  lettering  in  light  blue  outlined 
in  navy.  S/z«.- Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 


16.  Running  Shorts  by  Champion — 
navy  mesh  with  white  BARNARD  letter- 
ing. Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg  (sizes  run  large). 
$18.95 

17.  New  Flannel  Boxer  Shorts— 
BARNARD  lettering  in  white.  Black  watch 
plaid,  navy  plaid.  It.  purple  plaid. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

18.  Boxer  Shorts — white  with  overall 
two-color  imprint  featuring  BARNARD 
lettering  and  Athena  seal. 

Sizes.' Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

19.  New  Hair  Scrunchies — Barnard 

COLLEGE  imprint  in  white.  Navy  or  red 
plaid.  $4.95  each,  2 for  $8.50 

20.  Child  T-Shirt— 100%  cotton.  White 
with  red  & blue  lettering:  “Somebody  at 
BARNARD  loves  me.” 

Sizes  6-8,  10-12.  $9.95 

21.  Child  T-Shirt— 100%  cotton. 
BARNARD  lettering.  Colors:  red,  white, 
navy.  Sizes:  2-4,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16.  $8.95 

22.  Toddler  T-Shirt— 100%  cotton. 
BARNARD  letteting  with  teddy  print. 
White.  Sizes:  2,  4.  $8.95 

23.  Brand  new  Babies’  Bib — imptinted 
with  “Barnard  Class  of  20??”  Lined  terry- 
cloth.  White  with  navy  trim.  $4.95 

24.  New  Infants  &.  Toddlers  Shortie 
— ^100%  cotton.  Snap  crotch.  Light  grey 
with  “On  my  way  to  Barnard  College”  and 
footprints  imprinted  in  royal  and  medium 
blue.  Sizes:  infant,  toddler.  $12.95 


25.  New  10"  Bear — with  “Somebody  from 
Barnard  loves  me”  T-Shirt.  White,  brown, 
black.  $10.95  With  boxers  $11.95 
Also  with  red  "I  Love  Barnard"  T-shirt. 
White  only.  $10.95 

26.  Custom-designed  Tote  Bag  — 10 
oz.  black  canvas,  BARNARD  lettering  in 
white.  14"  X 13",  wraparound  straps  of  black 
webbing  for  shoulder-  or  hand-carrying. 
Full-width  zipper,  outside  pocket.  $22 

27.  16  OZ.  Mug — black  ceramic  with 
Athena  seal  in  gold.  $9.95 

28.  New  Granite  Travel  Mug — Barnard 
and  Columbia  lettering  around  a large  B. 
Two-sided  lid:  straw  with  cap  for  cold,  other 
side  for  sipping  hot  drinks.  Grey.  $4.50 

29.  Spiral-bound  Notebook— 
BARNARD  lettering.  Recycled  paper. 
Yellow,  natural,  red,  light  blue,  royal  blue. 
One-subject  notebook  $1.95.  3-subject 
notebook  (It.  blue  only)  $2.95 

And  of  course: 

1 1 oz.  cobalt  blue  mugs  with  BARNARD 

lettering  in  white  $7.00 White  16  oz. 

Stadium  cups  $1.95 BARNARD  cube 

pads  $5.95 Water  bottles  $3.00 Auto 

decals  $1.15 'Jolly  Giant”  pens  $2.50... 

BIC  pens  $.69 Mechanical  pencils  with 

BARNARD  letteting  and  Athena  seal, 

toyal  blue  or  gray.  $1.19 Acrylic  key- 

chains — specify  Athena  seal  ot  NYC  view. 

$2.25 Metal  key  chains  $1.39 Gift 

certificates  $10,  $15,  $20. 

( Order  above  items  by  name  instead  of#.) 


The  nonprofit  Student  Store  is  located  in  McIntosh  Center,  Upper  Level.  It  is  run  entirely 
by  students.  Visitors  to  the  campus  are  invited  to  shop  in  person;  others  can  order  by  mail, 
using  the  form  below.  Please  allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery. 


TO:  Student  Store,  Office  of  Career  Services,  Barnard  College 
3009  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10027 

Please  send  me  the  following  items.  I enclose  a check  payable  to  BARNARD  STUDENT  STORE. 


ITEM  NUMBER 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

COLOR/STYLE 

ALT.  COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

TOTAL 

Sales  Tax:  NYC  residents  please  add  8,25%.  Other  NYS  residents 
please  add  appropriate  amount. 

Shipping  & Handling  Charges:  If  the  total  of  your  order  is: 
up  to  $6.00,  add  $2.00;  $6.01  to  $12.00,  add  $3.00; 

$12.01  to  $20.00,  add  $4.00;  over  $20,  add  $5.00. 

NAME: 

ADDRESS  (FOR  UPS  DELIVERY): 

CITY:  STATE:  ZIP:  TEL: 


SUB-TOTAL 
SALES  TAX 
SHIPPING  & HANDLING 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 
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IN  IVIEIVIORIAIVI 


Dorothy  Flagg  Leet ’17 

The  name  ot  Dorothy  Leet  will  be  forever 
associated  with  Reid  Hall,  formerly  the 
American  University  Women’s  Club  in  Paris, 
which  she  served  as  director  from  1924  to 
1938.  Under  her  leadership,  Reid  Hall  became 
an  intellectual  center  of  international  impor- 
tance as  well  as  a model  of  Franco-American 
cultural  cooperation.  She  was  honored  by  the 
French  government  several  times,  including  the 
rank  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  ol  Honor  and 
that  of  Commandeur  dans  I'Ordre  des  Palmes 
Academiques.  She  spent  the  years  1938-46  in 
New  York,  as  national  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  but  then  returned  to  Paris 
and  served  as  president  of  Reid  Hall  until 
1964,  when  it  became  the  Paris  campus  of 
Columbia  University.  During  this  period  she 
was  also  the  first  president  of  the  American 


Women’s  Group  in  Paris  and  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  University  Women, 
which  named  a fellowship  program  in  her 
honor;  this  gave  her  particular  pride  and  plea- 
sure because  of  Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve’s 
role  as  a founder  and  president  of  I.F.U.W. 
After  her  formal  retirement.  Miss  Leet  contin- 
ued to  serve  on  the  boards  of  several  education- 
al organizations  and  in  1974  was  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  her  membership  on  the  Franco- 
American  Commission  for  Educational 
Exchange  (the  Eulbright  program).  She  was 
also  honored  by  the  AAUW  and  the  Peruvian 
Association  of  University  Women  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Smith  College  and 
Rutgers  University.  In  1978  she  was  the  first 
recipient  of  Barnard’s  Distinguished  Alumna 
Award.  There  are  no  known  survivors. 


Estelle  Weinstein  Goodman  ’29 

Estelle  Goodman,  a New  York  artisi 
acclaimed  for  her  powerful  bronze  sculpture 
created  work  with  an  expressive  force  that  gavi 
her  figures  a sense  of  movement,  strength,  anc 
vitality.  Mrs.  Goodman  credited  her  Barnarc 
professors  with  empowering  her  to  fulfill  hei 
creative  destiny.  She  began  experimenting  witi 
clay  in  the  early  fifties,  calling  it  “love  at  firsi 
sight,”  and  held  her  first  solo  exhibit  in  1952 
Largely  self-taught,  she  absorbed  the  influence; 
of  Gubism  and  Expressionism  and  combinec 
them  to  forge  a dynamic  personal  style.  Hei 
wotk  is  represented  in  many  important  public 
and  private  collections  and  was  seen  in  man) 
gallery  shows,  including  a well-received  anc 
widely  attended  exhibition  at  Barnard’; 
Wollman  Library  in  May  1993.  She  is  survivec 
by  her  son,  Adam  Goodman. 


IN  IMEMORIAIVI 

12 

Alice  Zimmer  Oppenheimer, 

30 

Ruth  Goldberg  Baker,  February  3,  1994 

41 

Alberta  Waters  Albig,  December  30,  1 993 

September  1 992 

31 

Ruth  Levy  Geller,  January  11,1 994 

Marjorie  Wyatt  Colburn, 

16 

Helen  Rosenstein  Shapiro, 

Elisabeth  Raymond  Heiss, 

September  1 5,  1 993 

February  27,  1 994 

Eebruary  1 2,  1 994 

42 

Beulah  Ratliff  Deyrup,  December  6,  1993 

17 

Dorothy  Flagg  Leet,  March  3,  1994 

32 

Mary  Gannon  Andrew,  November  29,  1993 

Gertrude  Schaffer  Heimer, 

18 

Dorothy  Connor,  January  9,  1994 

Adaline  Heffelfinger  Gore, 

December  9,  1993 

Frieda  Heyman,  March  8,  1994 

November  1 2,  1 993 

Marie  Meath  Kaiser,  December  15,  1993 

20 

Hortense  Barten  Knight,  January  14,  1994 

Flora  Hagopian  O'Grady,  November  1,  1993 

Elaine  Donovan  O'Brien,  October  27,  1993 

21 

Mildred  Mabie,  November  1 7,  1 993 

Ruth  Henderson  Richmond, 

43 

Betty  Levy  Berger,  January  1 7,  1 994 

22 

Isabel  London,  March  7,  1993 

December  27,  1993 

44 

Clover  Dulles  Jebsen,  February  14,  1994 

Winnifred  Roe,  November  14,  1993 

33 

Clara  Anderson  Andres,  November  28,  1993 

Carlotta  Taylor  Watson,  February  24,  1 994 

23 

Elinor  Rice  Hays,  March  21,  1994 

Helen  Greeff  Fisher,  February  4,  1994 

Sabra  Follett  Toback,  March  29,  1994 

24 

Helen  Hoyt  Chapin,  October  1 7,  1 993 

Charlotte  Warring  Knapp,  January  25,  1 994 

46 

Lorna  Pitz  Bunte,  February  24,  1994 

Ruth  Cushman  Graydon,  November  2,  1993 

34 

Elizabeth  Marting,  January  12,  1994 

Mildred  Reed  Hall,  February  19,  1994 

Hildegarde  Darmstadter  Stashower, 

35 

Alta  Banks,  August  5,  1993 

Jane  Pelterson  Klein,  March  21,  1994 

March  4,  1994 

Virginia  Cunning  Kipfer,  November  1 8,  1 993 

47 

Jennifer  Howard  Coleman, 

25 

Mabel  Satterlee  Ingalls,  December  28,  1993 

Margery  McClintock  Prindle, 

December  1 4,  1 993 

Margaret  Melosh  Rusch,  November  27,1993 

September  24,  1 993 

48 

Mary  Hough  Phillips,  January  28,  1994 

26 

Corena  Berman  Bear,  April  10,  1993 

36 

Eileen  Egan  George,  January  10,  1994 

Marilyn  Vogel  Zonan,  November  15,  1993 

Marjorie  Vermilya  Gray,  February  14,  1993 

Ruth  Wolin  Teich,  February  3,  1994 

51 

Bernice  Friedenthal  Leyton, 

Elizabeth  Weiss  Schoenfein,  February  5,  1994 

37 

Hildegarde  Becher,  December  25,  1993 

January  30,  1 994 

Nora  Scott,  April  4,  1994 

Miriam  Wieder  Elkind,  March  1 7,  1 994 

53 

Amy  Yaffitt  Frankel,  March  1 2,  1 994 

Velma  Brown  Stauffer,  December  27,  1993 

Edna  Von  Arx  Waddell,  December  11,1 993 

Rina  Kalb  Ullmann,  November  1 5,  1 993 

27 

Miriam  Michelson  Bodner, 

Elizabeth  Eetzer  Wimer,  February  9,  1994 

54 

Louise  Spitz  Lehman,  February  19,  1994 

November  25,  1 993 

38 

Louise  Barten  Dott,  December  24,  1993 

Sarah  Biggs  Leonhardt,  September  3,  1993 

Mildred  Mehringer  Clegg,  January  1 0,  1 994 

Mary  Schiller  Elson,  August  1993 

56 

Ann  Sperber,  February  1 1,  1994 

28 

Dorothy  Woolf  Ahern,  March  20,  1 994 

Patricia  Scharf  Jackson,  November  9,  1 993 

57 

Sondra  Lerner  Freidenreich,  March  14,  1994 

Doris  Heilman,  December  18,  1993 

Claire  Murray  Visca,  April  8,  1 994 

64 

Laura  Herwerth  Hersey,  December  4,  1993 

Gertrude  Smith  Pfeiffer,  December  18,  1993 

40 

Dorothea  Johnston  Hutchins, 

71 

Mary  Riordan  Levin,  February  8,  1994 

29 

Estelle  Weinstein  Goodman, 

December  23,  1 993 

83 

Rachel  Bassan  Horwitz,  February  23,  1 994 

February  9,  1994 

Doris  Siske  Ross,  September  10,  1993 

86 

Eleni  Zambas,  January  29,  1994 

M.  Virginia  Streit  Heinrich,  January  4,  1994 

Margaret  Botts  Balmer,  March  20,  1994 

88 

llyana  Reiser,  February  19,  1994 

52 
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ERNICE  FRIEDENTHAL  LEYTON  ’51 

Alumnae  in  San  Diego  were  shocked  and 
iddened  by  news  of  the  death  of  Bernice 
syton  in  February,  during  an  asthma  attack, 
angtime  president  of  the  Barnard  club  in  that 
jea,  she  was  also  an  important  member  of  the 
jrger  community,  even  encompassing  the 
^tire  Pacific  Rim.  An  active  member  of  the 
pague  of  Women  Voters,  she  was  the  first 
bman  to  be  appointed  to  the  San  Diego  Port 
pmmission  (1976)  and  in  that  role  was  one  of 
e first  U.S.  representatives  to  visit  China, 
fom  1982  to  1991  she  was  director  of  the 
^ternational  Division  of  the  Greater  San 
jiego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  her  spe- 
pl  abilities  in  Japanese  opened  many  doors.  In 
)92  she  became  an  international  trade  officer 
jr  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
|iree  sons  and  a granddaughter  survive. 

I>IN  M.  Sperber  ’56 

Ann  Sperber  was  a student  of  government 
ider  Professor  Phoebe  Morrison  when 
[[ward  R.  Murrow  challenged  Senator  Joseph 
IcCarthy  on  national  television,  and  the 
pact  of  that  confrontation  never  left  her.  In 
174  she  began  work  on  a biography  of 
! arrow,  an  effort  that  would  lead  to  the  publi- 
;:ion  in  1986  of  Murrow:  His  Life  and  Times, 
i:  definitive  work  on  the  man  who  created 
!twork  news  and  brought  the  world  into 
'aerican  homes  over  three  decades.  In  recent 
^irs  she  had  turned  her  attention  to  the  life  of 
fimphrey  Bogart  and  applied  her  thorough 
:ttern  of  research,  including  scores  of  inter- 
l ws  and  many  hundreds  of  hours  of  archival 
rdew,  to  her  new  subject.  She  was  nearing 
mpletion  of  this  widely- awaited  work  at  the 
; le  of  her  death  following  an  apparent  heart 
lack.  A lifelong  friend  of  many  classmates,  she 
urvived  by  her  mother  and  brother. 

Fcholas  Rango 

In  1978,  I chaired  a search  committee  that 
jjught  Nick  Rango  to  Barnard  to  create  a 
’Jgam  in  Health  and  Society.  A physician 
^:h  a residency  in  cardiology  behind  him,  he 
»s  pursuing  a doctorate  in  sociology;  not  yet 
^ he  was  already  a national  spokesman  for 
:tter  treatment  of  indigent  patients  in  city 
rspitals.  Nick  built  a strong,  effective  program 


at  Barnard  and  drew  experts  from  throughout 
the  University  to  staff  it.  He  was  a conscien- 
tious intellectual  and  a talented  administrator. 
He  welcomed  alumnae  to  his  classes,  believing 
that  the  mix  of  ages  could  only  enhance  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  issues  as  care  of  the  aging,  a 
profession  whose  ministrations  he  did  not  live 
to  experience.  As  Director  of  the  New  York 


State  AIDS  Institute,  he  moved  mountains  and 
challenged  Goliaths.  After  falling  sick  himself, 
he  directed  programs  from  his  deathbed;  a man 
with  “fire  in  his  belly,”  he  knew  how  to  direct 
its  force  outward,  rather  than  letting  it  con- 
sume him.  This  was  a man  who  fulfilled  his 
destiny. 

Professor  Richard  Friedberg 


SEMINARS  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

The  Associate  Alumnae  presents  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  in  a series  of 
courses  for  home  study.  Each  course  includes  a syllabus,  audio-cassette  tape 
with  commentary  by  the  professor,  and  a set  of  books  for  primary  reading. 


I.  THE  BODY  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT 
Maire  Jaanus,  Professor  of  English 

Major  discourses  on  corporeality,  its  structure, 
function,  power,  pleasure,  limits  and  drives;  its 
oneiric  and  symptomatic  language.  Included  in 
the  readings  are  Nietzsche,  Merleau-Ponty, 
Foucault,  Freud,  and  Lacan. 

II.  ORIENTAL  ENCOUNTERS: 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 
Barbara  Stoler  Miller 

Milbank  Professor  of  Asian  and 
Middle  Eastern  Cultures  (deceased) 

Readings  introduce  the  works  of  prominent 
American  writers  whose  encounter  with 
Oriental  culture  had  a significant  effect  on  their 
literary  expression  and  helped  in  the  formation 
of  American  attitudes  to  that  culture. 

III.  JUDAISM  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JESUS 

(updated  version) 

Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  Hellenistic  period  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  cradle  out  of  which  both 
rabbinic  Judaism  and  Christianity  arose.  The 
basic  issue  is  how  two  religions  so  different 


today  could  have  come  from  the  same  back- 
ground. (Prof.  Segal's  book,  Rebecca's  Children, 
a text  for  this  course,  was  a finalist  for  the  1987 
National  Jewish  Book  Award  in  History.) 

IV.  PAUL  THE  CONVERT 
Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

In  this  account  of  Paul's  work.  Prof.  Segal 
argues  that  Paul's  life  can  be  better  understood 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  religion  he  lefi 
behind.  (Prof.  Segal's  book,  Paul  the  Convert, 
was  a selection  of  the  History  Book  Club.) 

V.  WOMEN’S  STUDIES: 

AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSE 
Professors  Celeste  Schenck  (English), 

Helene  Foley  (Classics),  Leslie  Caiman 
(Director,  Barnard  Center  for  Research  on 
Women);  Professor  Emerita  Suzanne 
Wemple  (History);  former  Professors  Julie 
Blackman  (Psychology)  and  Nancy  Miller 
(Women's  Studies) 

Tapes  and  readings  on  women  in  antiquity  and 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  feminist  literary  theory, 
mothers  and  daughters  in  literature,  and  con- 
temporary feminist  ideology  and  psychology. 


All  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  sent  to 
Barnard  College,  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027-6598 
Cost  for  courses  I-IV  is  $50.00.  The  total  cost  for  Course  V,  the  texts  for  which  could  be 
said  to  constitute  a feminist  library,  is  $225.  The  audiotapes  and  syllabus,  which  includes 
supplemental  readings  not  readily  obtainable  elsewhere,  can  be  purchased  as  a separate 
package  for  $60.00.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Barnard  College. 
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FLASHBACK 


Li 


S 


On  going  Gray 

by  Emily  Words  Leider  ’59 


My  dark  hair  started  turning  gray  around  the  same 
time  my  daughter’s  started  turning  blue.  Actually,  hers  was  a two- 
toned  aftair:  a hlue  crew  cut  on  top  and  an  otange  hob  on  the  sides.  1 
was  closing  in  on  the  age  of  forty  and  she  was  a punk  sixteen,  any- 
thing but  sweet.  She’d  declared  war  on  the  world,  and  her  aggressive- 
ly outrageous  hair  became  a major  weapon  in  her  arsenal.  Whether 
the  stress  of  her  rebellion  precipitated  or  hastened  the  change  in  my 
appearance,  1 can’t  say.  1 may  have  been  genetically  programmed  for 
early  graying,  since  one  of  my  grandmothers  had  completely  white 
hair  while  still  in  her  thirties. 

Among  my  women  friends  and  contemporaries,  most  who  are  gray 
or  graying  choose  to  color  their  hair.  1 don’t,  partly  because  I’ve  al- 
ways been  a minimalist  when  it  comes  to  cosmetics,  but  mainly  be- 
cause I’ve  come  to  like  the  way  it  looks.  1 don’t,  however,  enjoy  all  of 
the  social  consequences,  for  example  the  one  illustrated  in  a Roz 
Chast  New  Yorker  cartoon  that  shows  a young  woman  in  the  coat  de- 
partment of  a clothing  store,  startled  at  being  addressed  as  “Ma’am.” 
(“May  1 help  you.  Ma’am?”)  The  caption  read,  “Her  First  ‘Ma’am.’” 

I’m  not  startled  anymore.  I’m  used  to  not  looking  young.  I’ve 
learned,  as  1 make  my  rounds  in  silver  tresses,  that  the  world  of 
strangers  has  divided  itself  into  two  camps:  the  attentive  ones,  who 
see  me  as  “Ma’am,”  and  the  rest,  who  often  don’t  see  me  at  all. 

Perhaps  this  is  a trivial  concern,  another  symptom  of  our  cul- 
ture’s abiding  obsession  with  image  at  the  expense  of  essence.  If  so,  it 
still  has  significance,  because  it  is  so  widely  shared.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, graying  middle-aged  women  thirik  about  their  hair  turning, 
whether  they  decide  to  color  it  or  not.  A Barnard  classmate  of  mine, 
now  an  accomplished  and  much-honored  author  of  literary  novels 
esteemed  for  their  high  seriousness,  called  me  when  she  was  in  town, 
wanting  to  get  together  after  we’d  been  out  of  touch  for  more  than  a 
decade.  When  we  met,  her  first  words  to  me  were,  “Your  hair! 
Mine’s  as  gray  as  yours,  but  1 color  it.” 

Choosing  not  to  color  your  hair  in  a youth-worshipping  and  con- 
formist, you-are-what-you-wear  culture  challenges  the  grooming  dic- 
tates of  the  fashion,  cosmetics  and  advertising  industries,  and  to 
some  extent  the  entire  professional  arena.  A woman’s  gray  head,  by 
and  large,  flags  her  as  one  not  “dressed  for  success.”  In  the  world  of 
board  meetings  and  front  offices,  laser  printers  and  fax  machines,  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  prevailing  dress  codes,  which  don’t  encourage 
showing  your  true  colors.  A writer  like  me,  who  works  at  home,  can 
risk  an  “unfinished,”  low  tech  look,  but  many  others  feel  they  can’t. 
Even  if  they  had  the  inclination — and  a lot  don’t,  because  they  find 
it  mournfully  unattractive — many  working  women  simply  cannot 
afford  the  natural  look.  I’m  the  same  age  as  California  Senator 


Dianne  Feinstein,  but  we  don’t  look  alike.  Maybe,  if  1 decided  to  run 
for  office,  my  advisers  would  urge  me  to  try  to  look  more  like  her. 

Perhaps  gray  hair  would  stage  a fashion  comeback  if  it  could  again 
be  perceived  as  arti/icial- looking,  like  the  powdered  white  wigs  of  Eu- 
ropean aristocrats  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Or  if 
more  of  our  icons  in  public  life  provided  attractive  models.  The  only 
high-profile  gray-haired  actress  1 can  think  of  is  Bea  Arthur,  who 
probably — I’m  guessing — had  to  fight  to  stay  gray.  (Male  performers, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  level  with  us  without  risking  unemployment; 
think  of  Gregory  Peck,  Cary  Grant  in  his  last  years,  Johnny  Carson, 
Ossie  Davis,  Steve  Martin.  Dick  Van  Dyke  can  “turn”  before  our 
eyes,  but  Mary  Tyler  Moore,  his  onetime  TV  wife,  has  to  remain  im- 
mutably brunette.) 

In  recent  years,  the  most  visible  silver-haired  woman  in  public  life 
was  surely  Barbara  Bush,  the  “silver  fox,”  whose  naturalness,  warmth, 
and  no-nonsense  spirit  won  over  a country  weary  of  Nancy  Reagan’s 
upscale,  high-fashion,  whither-I-go-so-my-hairdresser-shall-go  per- 
fectionism. But  I’d  guess  most  women  over  forty  would  still  prefer  to 
resemble  Nancy  Reagan.  Or  better  yet,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
whose  salon-perfect  coif  (blonder  than  the  younger  Hillary)  com- 
bines elegance  and  professional  finesse,  without  so  much  as  a glance 
in  the  direction  of  her  husband’s  frankly  acknowledged  aging.  No 
less  perfectly  coifed  than  she,  he  gets  to  go  ash-gray,  and  to  look  as  if 
he  needs  more  sleep. 

Maybe  we  should  take  a leaf  from  the  hotany  book.  An  article  on 
plants  with  gray  foliage  that  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  a few 
years  hack  caught  my  eye  because  it  seemed  rich  in  human  reso- 
nance. Gray  plants  come  in  a variety  of  shades,  the  article  said: 
mouse  grays,  shiny  dime  silvers,  pink-shaded  grays,  woolly-white 
grays,  and  blue-toned  grays  that  can  add  contrast  and — get  this — 
“excitement”  to  a garden.  “Their  coloration  often  suggests  an  adap- 
tation to  harsh  environmental  conditions,  like  high  levels  of  sun  and 
wind  and  little  moisture,  conditions  that  exist  on  deserts  and  ex- 
posed mountaintops.” 

Deserts  and  exposed  mountaintops.  I like  the  ring  of  that.  Foxes, 
panthers  or  mice,  we  grays  have  earned  some  Darwinian — and 
Shakespearean — stripes.  “Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!” 
We’re  marked  as  survivors.  Iron-gray,  steel-gray,  silver-gray;  sea- 
soned, but  frank  about  being  mortal,  we’re  proud  to  show  our  metal. 

Emily  Leider,  a poet  and  biographer,  wrote  Rapid  Eye  Movement  & 
Other  Poems  and  California’s  Daughter:  Gertrude  Atherton  and  Her 
Times  (recently  released  in  paperback  by  Stanford  University  Press). 
She  is  working  on  a book  about  Mae  West. 
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“...THE  MARVELOUS  EFFECT 
OF  BEING  ABLE  TO  SAY  WITH  PRIDE, 

A.B.-BARNARD’ 


Virginia  LeCount  ’37  in  her  home. 


“Tkat’  s wkat  I value  most  akout  my  Barnard  education. 

“I  loved  Barnard  (despite  tke  pkysical  education  requirement  and  tke  loatksome  speeck 
course!).  Tke  likeral  arts  format  taugkt  me  to  tkin  k;  B arnard  encouraged  me  to  kecome 
self-reliant,  confident,  and  intellectually  curious. 

“In  appreciation  I kave  always  given  tke  College  my  support.  I’ve  keen  a volunteer  in  many 
capacities  and  kave  contrikuted  to  tke  Annual  Fund  every  year  since  I graduated.  I’ve  keen  akle 
to  make  some  capital  gifts  as  well.  My  support  will  continue  after  my  deatk  kecause  Barnard 
is  a major  keneficiary  of  my  estate. 

“My  gifts  to  Barnard  kelp  to  insure  tke  continued  value  of  my  diploma.  Tm  proud  to  say 
tkat  I went  to  Barnard  and  to  know  tkat  witk  my  kelp,  young  women  of  today  and  tomorrow 
will  also  ke  akle  to  announce  proudly,  A. B.— Barnard.’ 

“Join  me.  Support  Barnard  now  anJ  rememker  tke  C ollege  in  your  will.” 

if  you  would  like  more  information  about  lifetime  or  testamentary  giving  to  Barnard,  please  return 
the  attached  reply  card  or  call  Melinda  Davis,  Director  of  planned  Giving,  at  212-854-2001 . 
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